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HE giants were at 
play—of course, 
I mean the boy 
giants; for 
grown up giants, 
you know, never 
do anything else 
than live in big 
castles, eat big 
dinners, and go 
to sleep in big 


have heard these 


young giants, and, in truth, you would 


have heard them, if you had been any- 
where near, for they didn’t want much 
listening to, they made such a noise. 
One group was playing at nine-pins, only 
the pins were as big as great poplar trees, 
and the balls were like balloons. Another 
lot were trying to see how high they could 
jump ; one leaped right over a house, while 
another managed to vault over the 
telegraph wire. Then some were playing 
at tops—only the tops were as big as the 
people we see about the streets, and fancy, 
if you can, a peg-top being wound up with 
thick rope, for that was what they used. 
You certainly would have laughed to see 
others playing at marbles, for the “mivvies” 
were like footballs, and as for the “ glass 
alleys,” they were certainly as large as the 
great snowball you roll together in winter 


till you cannot move it further ; and you * 


can easily guess what large pockets they 
wanted to carry these marbles and other 
playthings about in. 
sweetstuff—a stick of barley sugar as big as 
your father’s walking stick,—which the 
giant had bought for a halfpenny— but 


beds. Youshould 


then you see the halfpenny was such an 
enormous size, that one ought to have had 
a lot for it. 

After a while the young giants, like other 
boys we have met with, grew tired of their 
play, and one suggested that as it would 
not get dark for a long while yet, they 
should all go together for a ramble through 
the forest, and, everyone agreeing, they 
soon started off. It was extremely dark in 
the forest through which they went, and 
many people have been lost there, and you 
may wonder, perhaps, how they managed 
to find their way through it; but when I 


One giant was eating |F 


ONE YOUNG GIANT LEAPT OVER A HOUSE. 
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WITH THEIR HEADS ABOVE THE 
Tr . 


tell you that these 
giants were so tall that 
they walked through 
the trees like children 
do through a corn- 
field, with their heads 
above the top of the 
trees, you'll understand 
why they were not at all frightened. There 
were many birds in the trees, and they 
were very much alarmed indeed to see the 
giants coming along and looking down 
upon their nests, but I am happy to say 
that the giants didn’t touch any of their 
young ones or their eggs, because their 

ands were much too big to be put inside 
the little nests. 

After a while the giants got right through 
the forest, for you see they took such long 
strides that they soon got over the ground, 
and you might have noticed that each giant 
had pulled up a good strong tree, and was 
using it as a walking stick. 


ES ait as. 


‘u1! LITTLE UN,” SHOUTED GIANT MISCHIEF. 


the dwarf all over. 
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All at once one of them shouted 
out “The sea, the sea!” and, sure 
enough, there, a little way ahead, was a 
lovely bay of blue water, so clear that they 
could see not only the sand at the bottom, 
but all the gold and silver fishes that 
were swimming about in it. Some of the 
giants began to build houses in the sand; 
but one of them, called Giant Mischief, 
-began paddling in the water. Just a 
little way off was an island, and Giant 
\ Mischief soon waded there and sat 
down, throwing stones in the water to 
amuse himself. Presently, from inside a 
hole in the rock, sprang out a little dwarf, 
jast about the size of a little baby, but 
dressed up like a knight in armour, and 


GIANT MISCHIEF SOON WADED TO THE ISLAND. 


with what looked like a sword in his hand. 
“ Hi! little’un,” shouted Giant Mischief to 
the dwarf, “what do you call this ’ere 
place?” For you see he didn’t speak like 
a grammar book. 

“This little island is called ‘ Nowhere,’” 
replied the dwarf. 

“Well,” said the surly giant, splashing 
his great stick into the water, and wetting 
“If you call this place 
‘Nowhere,’ what do you call that?’’ 
pointing as he did so to the land opposite, 
which he had just left. 

“ That place,” rejoined the dwarf, “where 
you see those animals?” 

“They’re giants, stupid,” interrupted 
Mischieh 

“ Giants,” re 
apologize, but 
before.” 


ated the dwarf, “ well, I 
did’nt know their names 
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“Don’t apologize,” 
growled the giant, 
“it don’t do no good 
and wastes time.” 
“Tell us what place 
that is.” 

“ Well, that’s the 
‘World’s End.’” 

“ Look here, little 
‘un, you're trying to 
cheek me, and for 
two pins I'd pitch 
you into the sea,” 
Giant Mischief 
roared out. 

“Tm very sorry 
I hav’nt got two pins, 
sir, but suppose you do it for one,” said 
the dwarf laughing and offering him a 
pin he had just pulled out of the back of 
his collar. 

“Well you are a plucky little one” said 
the giant, “to stand and play them tricks 
with me. Do you know that I could crush 
you right up if I liked ?” 

“Oh, rubbish,” said the dwarf, 
you want to show 
off, you just try to 
move the world 
over there.” 

“Why nothing 
will ever move 
that” said the 
giant, “it’s much 
too stupid to try.” 

“Ts it?” said the 
dwarf; “see.” So 
pulling out what 
appeared to be his 
little sword, but 
which turned out 
to be a pea-shooter, 
the dwarf put a 
little stone in his 
mouth, and blew it 
through the pipe 
against the world, 
when to the giant’s 
great surprise, the 
world very gently, 
and without fright- 
ening anybody 


THE DWARF BLEW THROUGH 
THE PIPE. 


“ if 


upon it, swayed 
backwards and 
forwards. 


“What do you 
think of that?” 
said the dwarf. 

“Oh, if you can 
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do it, so can I” replied the giant, who 
pushed with all his might till he grew red 
in the face, but all to no effect. 

“Try again,” said the dwarf in a mocking 
tone ; but try as the giant would, not an 
inch would the world budge. 

By this time Mischief's companions saw 
what was going on, and they too came over ; 
but though they all pushed for half-an-hour, 
they had at last to give it up. 

“Let’s see you do it again,” at last 
Mischief exclaimed, and again the dwarf 
moved the World with his little stone and 
pea-shooter. 

“Look here,” said the dwarf, “ you all 
tried to move the World by force. You 
ought to be old enough to know that that 
never did answer. The stone I use to move 
it with is a little bit of love, and, as you see, 
that works wonders.”’ 

And then the night came on, and the giants 
went home to quietly think it all over, won- 
dering too how it was a little dwarf knew 
more than twenty big giants, and how a 
little bit of love was more powerful than a 
great deal of force. 


“, LITTLE LOVE WORKS wonperRs”* 
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Jacob Ackroyd, 
solicitor, of 
Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, in the 
City of London, 
solemnly de- 
clare that the 


following nar- 
rative is true 


in substance 
and in fact :— 

On the thir- 
ty-first of De- 
cember last, I 
was seated in 
my private of- 
fice, carefully perusing an exceedingly 
complicated deed, when Benjamin Wray- 
burn, my managing clerk, burst in upon 
me, rather abr uptly. 

I asked him, in a slightly irritable tone, 
what was the matter, and he replied, with a 
twinkle in his keen, grey eye, that a strange 
gentleman was waiting to see me, and had 
politely intimated that his business was of 
a most pressing and important character. | 
asked whether the gentleman had given 
his name, and Benjamin answered in the 
affirmative, adding that the new client's 
name was Mr. Reuben Ebenstal. 

I told him to send up Mr. Ebenstal to 
me, without further delay, and putting 
aside the deed, 1 assumed the attitude of 
composure and vigilance with which I 
usually receive my clients. 

Less than a minute had elapsed when a 
low tap at the door indicated that my client 
only wanted my permission to enter. 

* Come in,” said I, in a tone of as much 
frmiess as I could command. 


. HANNIGAN. 


The new comer was a sallow-visaged man 
of about forty-five, attired in solemn black, 
and presenting altogether a somewhat semi- 
clerical appearance. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Ebenstal,” said I, 
pointing towards a chair, and keeping my 
eyes fastened upon him all the time. 

Mr. Ebenstal, who appeared to be an 
unusually timid person, edged his way 
slowly towards the chair, deposited his hat 
beneath it, and cautiously balanced himself 
upon one corner of it, like a man who is 
afraid of sitting upon thistles. 


I paused, expecting him to state his 
business, without further preliminaries ; 
but, to my menpeme, he only eyed me 


apprehensively, gasping like a man whose 
powers of articulation had been stricken 
with temporary paralysis. 

For a few seconds we 
another in stony silence. 

“T understand that you have called to 
see me on business of great importance ?” 
said I, at last, compelled to take the lead. 

“ Ah !—ahem !—yes, business of import- 
ance,” said Mr. Ebenstal, in a series of 
spasmodic jerks. 

“ Come, then, my werthy friend,” I urged, 
with growing impatience, “let us hear what 


stared at one 


it is. You must know that this is a 
particularly busy hour with me. 
“Oh! indeed, sir?” said Mr. Ebenstal, 


evidently rather disconcerted ; “I am really 
very sorry to trouble you; but ——.” Here 
he checked himself suddenly, and seemed 
unable, for the moment, to go further. 

*T must remind you, Mr. Ebenstal,” said 
I, “that my time is rather precious ; and 
there is no necessity for this hesitation on 
your part. Remember that anything you 
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tell me is a confidential communication.” 

He coughed twice before he ventured to 
speak again. “I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Ackroyd,” he faltered ; “it is an extremely 
peculiar case, and I am at a loss how to lay 
the facts before you.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” said I. “I have had 
a pretty long experience, and cases repeat 
themselves just like history. Even in the 
legal profession one realizes the truth of the 
old adage that ‘there is nothing new under 
the sun.’”” Even these encouraging words 
did not seem to re-assure Mr. Ebenstal. 

“You see, sir,” he said, drawing out his 
words with an air of painful irresolution, 
“T am not what you would call a man of 
much imagination, 
nor have I much 
power of expres- 
sion; and yet the 
matter I came to 
talk to you about 
is so extraordinary 
that anything I 
have ever read in a 
novel is common- 
place compared 
with it.” 

“ You excite my 
curiosity,” said [, 
“and yet you try 
my patience not a 
little, I must con- 
fess. Come, no 
matter how you 
tell it, commence, 
Mr. Ebenstal. I'll 
be bound ‘tis a mat- 
rimonial affair ? ” 

A sickly smile, 
for an_ instant, 
flickered like a dy- 
ing flameacross Mr. Ebenstal’s colourless face. 

“Well, yes, sir,” he replied; “but I 
am inclined to think it is very different 
from the great mass of matrimonial affairs.” 

“In what way?” I asked, in a tone which 
compelled him to give a direct answer. 

“In this way, then, if I must tell the 
whole truth, Mr. Ackroyd,” said my new 
client, as if he were nerving himself for a 
great effort, “that I am seeking to obtain 
a dissolution of marriage on grounds which 
may appear to you unnatural, or incredible.” 

“Unnatural? Incredible?” I repeated. 
“Do you mean to say that you want to 
obtain a divorce, or perhaps a decree of 
nullity, without proper legal grounds? In 
that case, you know the thing ts impossible.” 


MY STRANGE CLIENT 15 sX NOUNCED. 
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“Tt is not that,” said Mr. Ebenstal. 
“The circumstances can scarcely have 
ever arisen before. I am not six months 
married ; and yet—and yet—"’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ I cried, trying to dispel his 
timidity, “pray go on, Mr. Ebenstal.” 

“ Well, then, sir, if 1 must enter into my 
wretched history,”’ said Mr. Ebenstal, after 
another interval of silence, during which 
he seemed to struggle with some painful 
emotion, “I will tell it as best I can. 


As I was just observing, I am only six 
months married; but in that short space 
of time so many strange things have 
happened, that I feel as if a century had 
my 


been added to life. I remained a 
bachelor till I was 
considerably past 
my fortieth year. 
I had devoted 
myself almost 
entirely to busi- 
ness pursuits, and 
I had been tolera- 
bly successful. I 
had not’ mixed 
much in society— 
in fact, I had led 
+ avery secluded and 
rather austere life ; 
but I was in the 
= habit of making 
f periodical visits to 
me Germany, where | 
happen to have 
some blood - rela- 
tions as well as 
some business con- 
nection. I am, I 
may tell you, part- 
ly of German ex- 
traction. Well, 
last spring, while I was staying with oneof my 
kinsfolk, in the neighbourhood of the Black 
Forest, I met her who was destined to 
be my future wife. She was young, 
and exceedingly beautiful— so at least 
it seemed to me. Her name was Caroline 
Miller. She was, I discovered, an or- 
phan, and had been brought up since she 
was a mere infant, by an eccentric old 
uncle, who allowed her todo as she pleased. 
He was not rich, but had quite enough to 
maintain himself and his niece without 
working at any trade, and, having nothing 
else to do, he amused himself by engaging 
in abstruse biological studies. He was 
supposed, in the locality where he lived, to 
have started some odd theory about man’s 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CASE 


relations to the lower animals, and for this 
reason he was considered a very rank type 
of materialist. Be that as it may, he taught 
some of his strange doctrines to his niece, 
whom he had educated himself ; and, when 
I asked her to marry me, I was fully 
prepared to find in her one whose views on 
religion, and on life generally, were a little 
distorted. I was, however, too deeply en- 
amoured of her to care much about this. 
Never, perhaps, was there a more devoted 
lover, and, though Caroline did not seem 
to care much for me, she was persuaded by 
her uncle to accept me. In this old man 
there was something artful, sinister, and 
mysterious, and I now believe he looked on 
me with secret satisfaction, as an excellent 
subject on which to exercise his accursed 
wiles ; but ‘tis only within the past few 
weeks that this explanation of his conduct 
suggested itself to my mind. I never 
entertained a doubt concerning either him- 
self or his niece before my marriage, which 
took place in a little Jewish synagogue, not 
far from Johann Mialler’s house, on the 
borders of the Black Forest. Both uncle 
and niece professed the same faith as 
myself; but I now believe that their 
religious professions were really only a ruse 
to deceive me.” 

“Excuse my interrupting you,” I inter- 
posed, “* but please 
do not mind tell- 
ing me what you 


believe. Confine 
yourself to facts, 
or, at least, to 


what you assume 
to be actual oc- 
currences.”” 

“T am coming 
to the most singu- 
lar part of the 
transaction,” said 
Mr. Ebenstal, in 
the same serious 
but unimpassion- 
ed style. “ After 
we were married, 
we travelled 
through Ger- 
many, and visited 
some of the 
chief cities in Hol- . 
landand Belgium. 
When I told him 
that I lived in 
London — a fact 
which I had not 


“wy STRANGE CLIEXT.” 


OF MR. EBENSTAL. 


hitherto touched upon—and that she should 
reside with me there, she appeared rather 
disappointed at first, and suggested that, at 
any rate, her uncle should accompany us to 
England, and reside with us as a regular mem- 
ber of the family. In my blind infatuation | 
assented to this proposal. I wrote to her 
uncle, and told him to meet us at Antwerp. 
It was not long ere he arrived there. I 
saw by his look of ill-disguised exultation 
that the arrangement had been planned 
beforehand between himself and Caroline ; 
and yet I had not enough of manly 
determination to protest against it even at 
the eleventh hour. Ere we reached Lon- 
don, my eyes had been further opened to 
the dark and evil designs of this inhuman 
old wretch. He clung to me like a vampire ; 
and, though he did not exactly seek to 
murder me, he evidently intended to live 
upon me, not only in a pecuniary sense, 
but physically and actually. Before he 
joined us, my health had been uniformly 
good ; but, ever since, my face has entirely 
lost its colour, and I have rapidly been 
wasting away. It is only within the past 
few months that I have become the miser- 
able hypochondriac I am now.” 

He heaved a sigh, and beads of clammy 
perspiration started to his forehead. 

“Oh! God!” he cried, suddenly, with 

an ejaculation 
such as he had 
not previously ex- 
hibited. “I can 
not tell you all.” 

“Let me get 
you a glass of 
wine,” said IJ, 
Starting up. 

He made a faint 
protest ; but I did 
not pretend to 
heed it. 

As soon as | 
had poured out a 
glass of wine for 
my strange client, 
and urged him to 
drink it off, some 
signs of return- 
ing animation 
showed them- 
selves on his sal- 
low visage. 

He raised the 
glass to his lips, 
and finished about 
half its contents, 
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“You feel better now, don’t you?” said 
I; and, as the task of listening to Mr. Eben- 
stal’s story was slightly fatiguing, I thought 
I could not do better than pour out a glass 
of sherry for myself, too. 

“Oh! yes, thank you, Mr. Ackroyd, I 
am much better,” was his reply. “I was 
just telling you about — about —” 

Again he hesitated, and got confused. 

“You were speaking about your wife's 
uncle,” I observed emphatically. 

“Oh ! of course, sir,” he returned. 
“Thank you for reminding me of it, 
though, indeed, it is an unpleasant topic. 
He was a wicked man, Mr. Ackroyd—a 
devil incarnate. He robbed me of every 
spark of energy I possessed. He found out 
all my business-secrets—in fact, everything 
that I wished to keep concealed—and 
seemed to read my very thoughts. 

“ He made me a puppet in his hands, and, 
ere long, I could scarcely say 
that I was a free agent. He 
laughed scornfully at my 
moral prejudices, as he called 
them. He said his own 
opinion was that both Juda- 
ism and Christianity were 
living lies, and that all relig- 
ion was a hollow mockery. 
He told me that neither he 
nor his niece believed in any - 
existing creed, and he urged 
me to follow their example. 
Gradually, I began to aban- 
don the religious practices I 
had always observed ; and, as 
for Caroline, she seemed to 
have no conception of what 
was meant by the word 
‘conscience.’ She seemed to 
me a lovely enigma for the 
first month of our marriage. 
I found in her mysterious 
faculties, which seemed to 
raise her either above or be- 
low humanity. But soon a 
new revelation dawned upon 
me. My beautiful wife, who, 
when she appeared—as she 
did, pretty often, at balls and 
public festivities—was looked 
upon as, at the same time, 
the handsomest and the most 
singular woman ever seen in 
London society, was truly a 


most peculiarly organized 
being. It was clear that she 
had not one feeling in 


““WHAT SHALL 1 DO?” 
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common with me. She was daring, queenly, 
fascinating ; but she had no capacity for 
love, no sympathy, no softness in her 
nature. Moreover, she was, if possible, a 
greater sceptic than her uncle—in fact, an 
atheist of the most uncompromising type. 
I was often shocked at her profanity, which 
amounted to actual impiousness. She spoke 
with irreverence, and even hatred, of the 
sacred name which Jew and Christian are 
bound to reverence—the great name of 
Gop. Towards me she exhibited not one 
particle of affection, and yet she never 
shrank from my caresses. But, one night, 
as we sat side by side, together—her uncle 
had retired—she burst into a fierce laugh, 
like that which might have come from some 
wild animal, at some words of endearment 
which I happened to utter, and, for the first 
time, I saw her protrude a hideous forked 
tongue. I drew back in sheer affright. She 
seemed to enjoy my discom- 
fiture.” 

“Reuben Ebenstal,” she 
exclaimed, “poor, foolish 
mortal! do you know what 
it is you have wedded? 
Look! Look !” 

“TI did look ; and what 
did I behold? Not a woman, 
surely ; for those gleaming, 
golden scales, those snaky 
eyes, that hissing tongue, 
were not the attributes of 
womanhood! Then, with a 
sense of sickening horror, 
which no language can 
describe, I saw a fearful 
transformation take place 
in her entire appearance. 
The dress she wore—a rich 
and fashionable robe — 
seemed only to cling around 
the winding form of a creep- 
ing, bright-coloured. species 
of animal—an appalling com- 
bination of woman and 
reptile ! There was still love- 
liness, grace, and symmetry ; 
but it was the loveliness, 
grace, and symmetry of a 
serpent. I fled from her side 
with a cry of despair. I 
rushed into the street. I 
tore my hair like a madman, 
and, sobbing, asked myself, 
‘What shall I do? In the 
name of Heaven, what shall 
I do?’ 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF 


MR. EBENSTAL. 
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“WAS THERE MORE OF THE WOMAN OR THE SERPENT ABOUT HER?” 


“ After a struggle with myself, I grew 
calmer. The cool air of the ‘night helped 
to restore my mind to its normal condition. 

“*T will go and consult some eminent 
physician,’ I thought. ‘He may, perhaps, 
be able to throw some light on the 
mystery.’ 

“*T took heart of grace, as the hope of 
possible relief sprang up in my heart. What 
had just happened had for weeks before 
been shadowed forth by strange presenti- 
ments ; and I had sufficient know ledge of 
physiology to be aware that there are such 
things as monsters—beings, which, though 
of human origin, could scarcely be said to 
be of human shape. This, however, 
afforded no adequate explanation of the 
difficulty. I resolved to seek an interview 
with Dr. Charles Addison, who was one of 
the best authorities, at least in London, 


cases of deformity, or abnormal 
organization. He had written a remarkable 
work on ‘Gynecology,’ which had been 
spoken of as one of the most striking and 
original contributions to medical philosophy. 
You see, Mr. Ackroyd, I was, for a layman, 
rather fond of medical studies, and so I 
knew enough to enable me to pitch upon a 
man of established reputation.’ 

“T found Dr. Addison at home. He 
received me with the utmost cordiality. 
He listened to my account of the extra- 
ordinary occurrence of that evening. At 
first he laughed at me—then he took the 
matter more gravely. At length, he said— 

“Why should I not visit your wife to- 
night on the plea of her being, let us say, 
in a hysterical condition ?’ 

“T caught at the suggestion eagerly. 

“* Ves, yes, do come, doctor!’ I cried— 


upon 
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‘Come for God's sake! I cannot live 
another hour in that house, unless you 
come and do something to help me! 

“ He yielded to my appeal without further 
hesitation. We both walked across to my 
house together, and I opened the hall-door 
with a latch-key. I led the way up to my 
wife’s room. The door was not locked, and 
so we managed to steal in on tiptoe. 

‘“‘ She was seated on an easy chair before a 
glowing fire. Her face shone resplendently. 
She wore a loose dressing-robe. It was hard 
at that moment to tell whether there was 
more of the woman or the serpent about 
her ; but one thing I noticed—that her eyes 
had the pe- 
culiar snaky 
justre which 
I had seen in 
them before 
I had, that 
very evening, 
rushed away 
from her in 
sheer terror. 

“Ere Dr. 
Addison had 
time to utter 
a single word, 
we both 
heard a step 
close behind 
us, and look- 
ing over my 
shoulder, I 
saw the evil 
face of Jo- 
hann Maller. 

**A\h! mem 
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wistfully. Then he directed his glance 
towards the old man’s face. 

“1 looked also at Johann Miller. Did 
my senses deceive me? or did I really see 
beads of flame in those sockets where his 
eyes had been? 

“*Ah! great God!’ I suddenly burst out, 
‘ this, indeed, is not a man, but a demon!’ 

“T now could see his withered features 
lit up by a lurid glow. 

“* Be it so, idiotic raver!’ he said. ‘] 

am at any rate something more worthy of 
admiration and respect than a feeble thing 
like you. See you both '—addressing my- 
self and the doctor at the same time—'! 
have here 
that which, 
for the pre- 
sent at least, 
removes me 
to a safe 
distance 
from such 
pest iferous 
wretches as 
Reuben 
E benstal. 
By and by, 
howe w GT. 
the hour of 
my ven- 
geance shall 
come!’ 

S.. He drew 
forth from 
an inner 
coat - pocket 
a long phial 


containing 


Gott!’ he some curi- 

laughed. ous, red 

‘What have fluid. 

we here? - : se oe Se “<T his, 
LOOK AT THAT EXCLAIMED MR. EBENSTAL. . ° 

A strange saki he, * is 

man—yah, a physician, as I live! a draught which no mortal hand has 


“*Ves, sir, I ama pyeican; said Dr. 
Addison, with a stern bow, ‘and I have 
come, at her husband's request, to see this— 
this /ady, who is, I understand, in anything 
but a good state of health.’ 

“*You lie, Herr Doctor, you utter one 
infernal lie,’ said the old man, with his 
guttural German pronunciation. ‘She is 
well—she is very well; and it is her idiot of 
a husband whose head is turned. He does 
not appreciate the lovely creature he has 
married. He is a fool and a madman.’ 

“ The doctor cast a quick look of inquiry 
at me, scanning me half-doubtingly, half- 


prepared. Behold! it transports me in 
one instant to the spirit-world te 

“ He drank a small quantity of the con- 
tents of the phial, and then dropped it on 


the ground, where it was shattered to 
pieces. The result, indeed, seemed quite 
miraculous. Ere a word could be spoken, 


Johann Miller had vanished, as if by magic! 
“Even the doctor looked amazed. He 
snatched up a fragment of the broken 
phial, but dropped it instantaneously with 
an exclamation of astonishment. 
“* My God!’ he cried, ‘it is as hot as a 
live coal!’ 
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“ Before I could say anything in reply, 
the figure, which had been reclining in the 
easy-chair before the fire, sprang up sud- 
denly, and with the snake-light in her eyes, 
Caroline glared around. 

“*What! My uncle gone? My guar- 
dian, my protector gone?’ she exclaimed— 
‘Wretch! what have you done with him?’ 
—and, with a menacing hiss, she flung 
herself upon me. 

“Well for me, then, that I had Dr. 
Addison beside me, for had he not interposed, 
that moment would, I believe, have been 
my last on earth. He dragged me bodily 
out of the room, and led me forth into 
the open air. It was frightful! I could 
almost feel the fangs of the serpent on my 
throat. Oh! God! Oh! merciful God! 
and this was my wife!” 

The poor wretch, at this point, was so 
completely choked by his overpowering 
emotions, that his voice absolutely failed 
him. He stretched forth his hands for the 
glass, which was still half filled with wine. 

In spite of my professional training, my 
sympathies were aroused. I re-filled the 
glass, and raised it to his lips. 

“ This is, indeed, a very strange affair,” 
T said to myself. “ It seems like a study in 
demonology.” Then, seeing that my client 
had recovered a little, I addressed him in 
this fashion: “ It certainly does look as if 
some devilish influence were at work, 
Mr. Ebenstal ; but I don’t see how I can 
give you any legal assis- 
tance. In fact, I am 
afraid I can do nothing.” 

“ Nothing,” he repeat- 
ed, with a look of pitiful 
disappointment. “ Why 
—why should I not be 
able, on the evidence I 
have given you, to dis- 
solve this hellish mar- 


riage ? ” 
“Well, you must 
know,” said I, very 


gravely, “that the law 
has provided no ma- 
chinery adapted to cases 
of this kind. It is pre- 
sumed that unions of 
such an unnatural des- 
cription are impossible. 
The law, at any rate, 
acts on that assumption. 
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The only grounds for dissolving marriage 
are 

“Hush! hush!” broke in Mr. Ebenstal, 
lifting up his bloodless forefinger. “See! 
She is here! She—she has pursued me 
even to this place. Look at that !—oh! 
look at that, and tell me whether all I have 
said is not true—too, too true |” 

He pointed towards the door. I turned 
my eyes in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Ebenstal, and, unless it can be assumed 
that I was at that moment the victim of a 
temporary hallucination, I distinctly traced 
the shining figure, and the sinuous move- 
ments of a gliding body, with glittering 
scales, and heard the peculiar hiss, which is 
such a well-known characteristic of the 
serpent. 

I should have been mere, or less, than 
human to have remained unmoved by such 
an awful experience. 

After a pause of some minutes, during 
which I felt rather stupefied, I turned 
tewards my miserable client. 

“Take courage, my friend!” 
mured. “Whatever it was, it has dis- 
appeared! Don't lose heart! We may 
do something for you yet !” 

But no response came from the lips of 
Mr. Ebenstal. I now saw that his lips 
were blanched, and his teeth clenched 
together. His eyes glared at vacancy. He 
was beyond the reach, and beyond the help, 
of either law or physic! 

A sense of duty has 

- prompted me to publish 
the facts of this extra- 
ordinary case, as far as I 
have been able to collect 
them. I am not aware 
whether any next-of-kin 
of Mr. Ebenstal can be 
found to pursue the in- 
vestigation ; but death 
has removed the seal of 
confidence imposed on 
me, and justice may re- 
quire that guilt, even 
though hidden under 
mysterious forms, should 
be tracked out and 
punished. In any event, 
the transcendent interest 
of this case justifies me 
in placing the entire nar- 
rative before the public. 


I mur- 


BEYOND THE HELP OF LAW OR PHYSIC. 


“THE ELIXIR IS AS RED AS BLOOD!” DR, RUTHERFORD EXCLAIMED, 
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form even a. gencral 
estimate of his age. He lived apart trom 
society, and wore a costume that brought 
the minds of those who saw him back to 
the days when Jonathan Swift was still an 
infant in arms. 

He was, indeed, a queer old man ; and 
no wonder that some of his poorer and 
more superstitious neighbours regarded him 
as a restless ghost who had come back to 

visit the scenes of his former life. That 
oh l-fashioned peruke, those curious-looking 
shoe-buckles, those ruffles re-calling the 
reign of Charles the Second, had nothing 
in common with the latter half of the 
nineteenth century ; and so, if most people 
avoided him as something weird, uncanny, 
and phantom-like, they were, alter all, only 
acting upon one of the most universal and 
deeply-rooted instincts of human nature. 

This strange old personage had only one 
servant, who, curiously enough, was of 
foreign extraction. His features were of a 
tawny hue, and there was something of the 
Zingari about his entire appearance. He 
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was far from being as old as the Doctor; 


and yet his thick hair was quite white, and 
his dark skin was creased with wrinkles. 
The name by which his master called him, 
was Hafiz, apparently indicating that he 
was a Persian by birth. He was, indeed, 
the only connecting link between Doctor 
Rutherford and the outer world; and it 
must be admitted that very little, if any- 
thing at all, could be ascertained through 
him concerning his master’s private life, for 


a more uncommunicative type of servant 
never existed, 
The Doctor had long since ceased to 


practise his profession openly, though he 
spent much of his time in compounding 
strange mixtures out of ingredients, some 
of which had been for many years in his 


possession, while : 

others were pro- hoy ihe 
cured by Hah, ry uly 
his dusky re- A Ny) 
tainer, at af 

chemist’s shop 
in their imme- 
diate neighbour- 
hood. A labora 
tory had been | 
specially fitted 
up for this pur- 
pose in OTM Wins 
of the house; 
and the old’ 
physician, as he 
bent over the 
vessel in which he : 
heated the mysterious 
decoction, might not 
inaptly have been com- 
pared to an alchemist, 
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eagerly brooding over his marvellous task 
of transmuting the baser metals into gold. 

But, in truth, the Doctor’s experiment 
was even more daring and far-reaching 
than any of the feats performed, or sup- 
posed to have been performed, by the 
believers in alchemy ; and, incredible as it 
may seem, his efforts had hitherto been 
attended with apparent success. The old 
man had, many years before, conceived 
the idea of prolonging life indefinitely 
by judiciously extracting the vital pro- 
perties of plants and combining them 
with the essence of the most potent 
minerals. The notion was not quite ori- 
ginal; and modern 
science, if, indeed, it 
had ever seriously 
entertained it, had 
discarded it as a wild 
and baseless dream. 
To Doctor Ruther- 
ford’s mind, however, 
the possibility of re- 
pelling the approach 
of death had presented 
itself as something 
quite within the scope 
of the physician’s 
art; and the great 
age to which he had 
already attained, 
seemed to show that his 
speculations were not 
entirely chimerical. 

One evening, in 
the month of October, 
the doctor was en- 
gaged in his favourite 
occupation in the la- 
boratory, while Hafiz 
respectfully watched his movements in the 
background. In the midst of the silence, 
which neither the old man nor his atten- 
dant seemed disposed to break, could be 
distinctly heard the simmering of the 
peculiarly -shaped antique-looking vessel 
suspended above the glowing fire. 

All at once, the Doctor, lifting up the 
cover of the vessel, and peering down into 
its interior, uttered a hoarse cry of alarm. 

“Gracious God!” he exclaimed, “ what 
is ‘this?’ “The Elixir has lost its natural 
colour. It is as red as blood!” 

“Nay, master,” said Hafiz, pronouncing 
the words with a distinctly foreign accent, 
“you must be wrong, I swear. By the 
prophet, you must be wrong !” 

“How dare you contradict me, sirrah ?” 
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burst out the Doctor, with an expression 
partly of anger and partly of fear on his 
withered countenance. “TI tell you, knave, 
I see my fate in this mixture to-night.” 

Hafiz grinned, but speedily stifled any 
tendency towards mirth, as he scanned his 
master’s face. 

“ Perhaps there is something forgotten,” 
he said at length. 

“No, no,” said the Doctor ; “I have put 
in all the ingredients. What can it be? I 
cannot have madea mistake ; and yet—and 
yet—”’ 


He paused, and stared into the fire with 
glistening eyes. 


“ Were it not bet- 
ter, master,” Hafiz 
ventured to suggest, 
“not to touch a 
drop of the Elixir 
to-night ?” 

“Nay, you white- 
livered rascal,” rejoin- 
ed the Doctor, with a 
} contemptuous sneer ; 
“T am not afraid of 
consequences, I have 
suffered too much 
during my long life to 
shrink from what 
most men call disas- 
ter. If I have gained 
a lengthened lease of 
life what has it avail- 
ed me? My years, 
for nearly two full 
centuries, have been 
but a dreary waste.” 
As he uttered the 
last words, a deep 
sigh came forth, as it 
were, from the caverns of his aged heart. 

The Asiatic, now assuming a more serious 
look, advanced a few steps, and rather 
diffidently asked : 

“ Might I, too, look at it, master, to see if 
it is all right ?” 

“Yes, Hafiz, you may look ; and then, 
perhaps, your shallow brain may realize that 
I am not labouring under any delusion.” 

The keen vision of Hafiz quickly detected 
that his master had unconsciously distorted 
the fact, when he said that the mysterious 
contents of the vessel were “as red as 
blood.” They had, certainly, an entirely 
different colour from that which they had 
always exhibited before, on similar occasions ; 
and the impression conveyed by a close 
inspection was that the compound was 
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gradually assuming a crimson hue, which, 
when it began to cool, might be easily 
mistaken for blood. 

“ Now, Hafiz, are you satisfied?” said 
Doctor Rutherford, as the Asiatic drew 
back, with an almost imperceptible shudder. 
“Was I right, or not, in thinking that a 
strange transformation has taken place in 
the Elixir?” 

Hafiz was now genuinely alarmed. 

“ Master,” he said eagerly, laying his 
swarthy hand on the Doctor’s arm, “ drink 
none of it to-night. Some demon has 
turned it into blood ! ” 

“Folly! Folly!” said Doctor Ruther- 
ford, with a frown. “I have carefully 
compounded it; and, if any change is to 
come to-night, it must be part of Nature’s 
inscrutable designs, and cannot be averted 
by human agency. As for me, I am ready 
to meet my destiny. By the use of the 
precious Elixir, I have lived more than two 
hundred years, and I will not cast it away 
now, whatever may befall me.”’ 

“ But—but—oh! dear master,” said Hafiz, 
with trembling lips, “ what if you should die?” 

“Tf I should die?” repeated the Doctor, 
with a ghastly smile. “Ha! ha! ha! and 
what then, Hafiz? Whatisdeath? Re- 
lease from the bondage of the flesh—the 
emancipation of the enslaved soul. _Is life 
so dear a thing to me that I should choose to 
dwell imprisoned in the body for 
ever? Have I not told 
you more than once that 
in the scroll of Fate there 
is affixed to my name 
these cabalistic words: 
‘ Through death he shall 4 
regain his lost happiness, 
and even from the grave 
love shall bloom again?’ 
Ah! Hafiz, what a 
thought—to be re- 
united to ‘one without 
whom the world is a 
desert and existence a 
curse! For this have 
I lived—for this I would 
gladly die. Yes, yes, the 
Elixir has been my friend, 
my sustainer all these 
years, and to-night, .per- 
haps, it may bring me 
that happiness I have 
vainly yearned for. The 
goblet, man—the goblet. 
Hasten, hasten; I can tarry 
in suspense no longer !” 


“THE GOBLET, MAN—THE GOBLE?. 


The Asiatic dared not disobey this per- 
emptory command. He rushed over to a 
corner of the laboratory, and, snatching up 
a silver goblet, beautifully chased, silently 
handed it to his master. Then, at a ges- 
ture from the Doctor, he removed the vessel 
from its position above the fire, and poured 
into it a goodly portion of the mysterious 
fluid. 

As the old physician raised the goblet to 
his lips, its contents bubbled up in crimson 
globules. 

The Doctor’s dark grey eyes flashed from 
beneath his shaggy eye-brows with almost 
the fire of youth. 

“The time has come!” he murmured. 
“Even if I should lose the great gift of 
extended life, the fruit of long research and 
occult knowledge, what does it matter if 
she comes back to me?” 

Hafiz looked on amazed 
terror-stricken at his master, 
the goblet to the dregs. 

Scarcely had the old physician finished 
the draught, when he suddenly laid his 
hand upon his heart. 

“Oh! wonderful! wonderful! wonder- 
ful!” he exclaimed, with a look of exulta- 
tion; “my youth is returning- the shadows 
of old age are fading away from me, like 
night before the dawn!” 

The attendant silently took the goblet ex- 
tended towards him by his master. 
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“Pour out a fresh draught,” said the 
Doctor, eagerly. “Let not the precious 
Elixir be wasted! Drink of it, too, yourself, 
Hafiz! Drink, drink, poor, wavering fool!" 

The Asiatic shook his head with an air of 
mild protest. 

“What, Hafiz,” said Doctor Rutherford, 
with an odd smile, “ do you not wish, too, 
to renew your youth, to be happy, to be 
loved ?”’ 

“No, no, master,” said the Asiatic, with 
a scared look in his dusky face. “I need it 
not. I am satisfied to remain asIam. The 
Elixir to-night has such a blood-red colour 
that it frightens me. I cannot bring my- 
self to drink it, master. I feel that it would 
kill me!” 

“Then live, wretch, and wither!" ex- 
claimed his master, fiercely. 

“T envy you not, even though you were 
to exist in earthly 
misery for ten thou- 
sand years. Better 
one hour of true hap- 
piness than countless 
centuries of loneli- 
ness and gloom!” 

The old man’s face 
had by this time be- 
come quite radiant 
with glowing rapture. | 
It seemed as if he 
were anticipating 
some great event, 
which was to be the 
crowning glory of 
his life. 

“ Light me to the Blue Room, Hafiz,” he 
said, waving his hand with unwonted gaiety 
towards his dark-faced attendant, and bring 
with you the golden candlesticks which 
were presented to me by Lord Berkeley, in 
the year 1670. For to-night at least my 
spirit shall rejoice, and the shadows of the 
past shall vanish.” 

The Asiatic automatically obeyed, leading 
the way up a broad staircase to a large, 
wainscoted chamber, whose ceiling and 
panelling were painted in light blue, so as 
to present a very curious and somewhat 
fantastic aspect. Immediately above the 
massive chimney-piece hung the portrait 
of a lady in the dress of a bygone day. 
She looked quite young, and there was an 
indefinable expression at once wistful, way- 
ward, and winsome in her dreamy, wide- 
open eyes, and in her chaste, flower-shaped 
lips, that seemed to tremble on the verge 


of speech. 
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The Doctor gazed up for a moment at 
this portrait, and then, with a low murmur 
of satisfaction, dropped down upon a kind 
of couch, whereon he lay for some moments, 
apparently wrapt in a delicious reverie. 

“Perhaps, master,” interposed the Asiatic, 
stealthily approaching him, “you might 
wish to see some eminent man in the pro- 
fession? The effects of the Elixir might be 
dangerous.” 

He emphasized the last word in the most 
significant manner, as if he were anxious to 
arouse in the Doctor’s breast a sense of fear 
which would naturally impel him to seek 
the necessary antidote at once. 

“Hence, hence, prating fool!” said the 
old oa “T am happy, and I know I 
shall be happier still. Go!—leave me to 
myself. I feel that I could laugh and be 
glad at this moment, even though the 
world were splintered 
into fragments in the 
morning!” 

Hafiz stole out of 
the room ; but a part- 
ing glance at the Doc- 
torconvinced him that 
this unnatural exu- 
berance was only the 
forerunner of some 
sudden fatality. At- 
tached as he was to 
his master, and desi- 
rous of saving him, if 
possible, from the 
consequences of what 
he regarded as a rash 
and desperate act, he resolved in this emer- 
gency to take a decisive step. He flung a 
kind of cloak across his shoulders, drew 
a hat over his dark brows, and rushed off 
precipitately in the direction of Fitz- 
william Square. 

He had frequently, in the course of his 
wanderings through the city, heard Doctor 
Hugh Melville spoken of as not only a dis- 
tinguished physician but a perfect master 
of the science of chemistry. In many 
cases where persons had been suspected 
of secret poisoning, Doctor Melville’s ex- 
amination of the dead bodies had settled 
the question of “yea” or “nay,” though 
some of his brother physicians had failed 
to determine the exact cause of death. 
Though not yet quite fifty years of 
age, he had reached the front rank in 
his profession, and had gained quite a 
European reputation. His book on Vite lity 
was considered a masterpiece of scientific 
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investigation and profound physiological 
research. He was, moreover, a man of the 
most courteous and obliging disposition. 
He often attended the poorest class of 
patients in their own dingy homes without 
any hope of remuneration, manifesting 
sincere sympathy with them in their dis- 
tress, and giving them a great deal of his 
valuable time. 

It may, therefore, be seen that Hafiz was 
wise in seeking the assistance and counsel 
of this excellent man. 

Without delay, Doctor Melville ordered 
out his own carriage, late as the hour was, 
and drove ra- 
pidly towards 
the residence 
of the eccen- 
tric, old re- 
cluse, whose 
very existence 
he had never 
heard of be- § 
fore. Such 
thorough 
goodness of 
heart, such 
spontaneous 
kindness, we 
do not fre- 
quently find 
amongst the 
medical men 
of our time. 
Less than 
half -an- hour 
had _ elapsed 
since Hafiz 
had left the 
Blue Room, 
when the old 
man, who 
was lying in 
a state of 
semi-con- 
sciousness on the couch, whereon he had 
flung himself, was roused by the sound of 
an opening door. 

He started up, and exclaimed, in a half- 
stupefied fashion : 

“ Hafiz, are you there? 
Hafiz ?”’ 

“No, sir,” replied the new comer ; “ it is 
a stranger, who has heard of your sudden 
indisposition, and has come to prescribe for 
you, and, let us hope, to restore you to your 
usual health.” 

The old man stared somewhat haughtily 
at Doctor Melville. 


Is that you, 
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“ My good friend,” he said, in a slightly 
disdainful tone, “you are, I presume, a 
physician. So am I; but we differ in 
this—that you belong to the present age— 
an age of superficial science, and vain half- 
knowledge, while I have studied in the 
old-world school, which professed to solve 
all the mysteries of man’s complex nature. 
You who, perhaps, regard Paracelsus as a 
medieval quack, must know very little 
about the Elixir of Life.” 

The younger physician shook his head 
and smiled. 

“T am afraid, my dear sir,” he said, 
“your Para- 
celsus was 
a foolish 
dreamer. 
Modern phy- 
siology has 
explained a- 
way such 
folly.” 

“There 
you err egre- 
giously,” re- 
turned Doctor 
Rutherford, 
who had now 
raised him- 
self to a sit- 
ting posture 
on the couch. 
“ Come, now, 
tell me how 
long do you 
think I have 
lived by the 
use of a rare 
decoction ?”’ 

“T should 
say you are 
a very old 
man, sir.”’ 

“ Just two 
hundred and forty-five years. That is all.” 

Doctor Melville raised his eyebrows in- 
credulously. 

“T fear there must be a slight mistake 
somehow,”’ he said, with great suavity. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the other ; “ and 
if you want to know something more of 
my private history, just cast your eyes at 
that portrait over the chimney-piece there. 
That was my wife, and we were married in 
this city in the year 1670. I was then 
quite a young man, and had only just 
entered the medical profession. I may 
mention that, on the occasion, the Viceroy, 
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Lord Berkeley, for wnom I had acted as an 
amanuensis for some months, made me a 
present of that pair of golden candlesticks 
on the table there before your eyes.” 

The face of Doctor Melville at that 
moment was a study. He seemed like a 
man endeavouriug to dispel some illusion 
caused by the influence of mesmerism, or 
by the agency of a powerful opiate. 

“ There is certainly something very ex- 
traordinary in all this,” he said, with an air 
of brooding truth. “ How curious it is that 
the face of the lady, whose portrait hangs 
there above the fire-place, is, marvellously 
like my daughter’s face! But for the 
difference of dress I would almost have 
sworn it was my daughter’s portrait.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the old man. 
“What a singular coincidence, truly! And 
pray, doctor—doctor—what's your name? 
—for I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance—might I trouble you to let 
me know your daughter’s name, and also 
her age?” 

“Her name is Una, and she is just nine- 
teen years of age.” 

With an exclamation of astonishment 
Doctor Rutherford raised himself to his feet. 

“In God’s name, sir,” he said, now 
speaking with terrible earnestness, “ if you 
wish to save me from everlasting misery, 
gratify an old man’s wish—call it a whim 
if you like—let me see your daughter ! 
bring her here; it can do her noharm. I 
want to see her. You tell me she resembles 
that portrait, and that her name is Una? 
Strange—strange! Can this be some phan- 
tasy of nature—for sometimes nature plays 
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us curi- 
ous tricks 
—or can it 
be possible 
that somewhere 
on this earth my 
Una still lives, not 
old, withered as I 
am, but blooming in 
changeless youth 
and loveliness? 
Listen, and in a few 
words I will tell you 
how it happened. I UNA TALBOT. 3 
was young and ambitious. My profession 
at first seemed to be all in all to me; 
but there is something stronger than 
ambition, and that is love—the master 

assion of our being. And so it was, that 
just two hundred and twenty-one years ago 
I fell in love, with the sweetest, purest, 
fairest creature that ever visited this sad 
world in the shape of woman. Her maiden 
name was Una Talbot. Her family was a 
Roman Catholic one, and they objected to 
me.as a suitor, first, because I happened to 
be a member of the Reformed Church, and, 
secondly, because I was associated with 
Lord Berkeley, to whom the Talbots were 
bitterly opposed on political grounds. I 
was an ardent lover, however, and in a 
moment of weakness—or, should I not 
rather say, yielding to her supreme trust 
in me—Una_ consented to wed me 
secretly, without obtaining her parent’s 
sanction.” 

“Una Talbot,” murmured Doctor Mel- 
ville, as if uttering his thoughts aloud, 
“there is something peculiar in the recur- 
rence of that name.”’ Then staring con- 
fusedly at the old man he went on: “you 
say that your wife’s name was Una Talbot, 
and that she lived in Dublin over two hun- 
dred years ago. Why, that was the very 
name of an ancestress of mine on my 
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mother’s side, and it was after her my 
daughter was called.” 

“T knew it must be so!” said the old 
man, with glittering eyes. “The same! the 
very same! But iet me finish. There was 
something mysterious about Una’s early life. 
She was just blossoming into womanhood— 
nineteen at most—and her parents had been 
always fearful about her health, for she 
seemed more like an embodied spirit, than 
a thing of flesh and blood. She was fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, and was like the Madonna 
before the angel told her she was to be the 
Mother of God. I shrank in my secret soul 
from the idea of marriage with so ethereal 
a being: but love is ; 
stronger than reason— 
stronger than the strongest 
presentiments. Well, we 
were married. Ah! how 
vividly I can recall that 
day! It seems as if it were 
only yesterday. Oh! what 
unutterable rapture it was 
to hear her pronounce the 
marriage formula: ‘I take 
thee for my wedded hus- 
band,’ to lead her to my 
home, to whisper in her 
ears those words of burning 
love, which were the last 
I ever addressed to her! 
Some curious fancy led 
her to suggest that we 
should pass the first few 
days after our marriage in 
this house. It was not 
my residence at the time, 
but it had been the pro- 
perty of a young noble- 
man, who, having squand- 
ered his patrimony, sold 
it to me at a very low 
figure a few weeks before my marriage. I 
gladly acted on Una’s suggestion, for here 
was a capital means of baffling the inquiries 
of her incensed relatives. They would seek 
me at my former address, and would find 
no tidings of me there, as I kept my new 
residence a complete secret from all my 
acquaintances. Therefore, they could find 
no trace of either myself or Una. But 
alas! a worse misfortune than any I had 
sought to escape from fell upon me, even 
on my wedding-day! She had not been 
many hours my bride, when she disappeared 
like a phantom, and left me lonely and 
wretched to wear out life, without love, 
without hope !” 
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Rutherford. 
practical, to use the wretched phrase of 
the nineteenth century. The world, in- 
deed, is perishing from the effect of this 
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“I do not quite understand you,” Doctor 
Melville here broke in. 

“Tt was simple enough,” said the old 
man, mournfully shaking his head, “and 
yet so extraordinary was it that no logic 
could explain it, no science account for it. 
On the evening of our wedding-day we 
were seated side by side. I was telling her, 
for perhaps the thousandth time, how much 
she was to me—more than ambition, friends, 
fame, life itself. In the ecstacy of that 
sweet moment, I did not pause to notice 
that she scarcely responded to my im- 
passioned words. I clasped her in my 
arms. I touched her dear lips with mine ; 
but lo! in that very instant 
she seemed to melt away 
like a vision. She dis- 
solved, as it were, into thin 
air; and since then I have 
seen her only in dreams. 
I have tried to clasp her 
in my arms as she Alitted 
through the lonely spaces 
of the night ; but I awoke 
with the bitter con- 
sciousness that it was an 
illusion.” 

“And so, perhaps, was 
your marriage,” said Doc- 
tor Melville, half cyni- 
cally, as the old man stop- 
ped, gasping for bests 
and looking more wan 
and ghostly than ever. 

In his own mind, the 
younger physician asked 
himself: “Is this a case 
of senile dementia? or 
what is it, in Heaven's 
name?” 

“My marriage an illu- 
sion ?” exclaimed Doctor 
“My friend, you are too 


sordid materialism. No, no. It was no 
illusion. We were united at God’s altar. 
Our creeds were different, but we both 
were true believers in the Redeemer of 
man, and it mattered not that the clergy- 
man was one of my church and not of hers. 
But do not mock at me, my good sir; I am 
old and foolish, perhaps, but bear with my 
weaknesses, and grant the request I asked 
of you, to let me see your daughter. Ah! 
sir, you are leavened, I fear, with the scep- 
ticism of a cold-blooded age. You do not 
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believe in the transmigration of souls, 
What, indeed, is there that people do be- 
lieve in now-a-days but money? As for 
me, mere possessions appear to me so much 
dross. To show you how little I cling to 
the things of this world, give me one sheet 
of note paper, and reach me a pen, which 
you will find on yonder table.” 

Doctor Melville followed the old man’s 
directions, but had some difficulty in get- 
ting at a writing desk, which he placed on 
the couch by Doctor Rutherford’s side. 

“ Call in Hafiz, or wait, I will call myself. 
Hafiz! Hafiz!” and his voice rose to a 
feeble effort at shouting. 

The Asiatic speedily made his appear- 

ance. 
“T need you as a witness,” said his 
master grimly. “As I have otherwise 
made provision for you, I am not going to 
leave you any legacy. Preserve the secret 
of the Elixir when I am gone, and use it to 
prolong your own existence.”’ 

Hafiz sabey 

Then fixing a keen glance on Doctor 
Melville, he said : 

“Long as we have been talking together 
you have not told me your surname ; let 
me know it, pray.” 

Doctor Melville gave the information 
required. 


“@ UNA! O MY WIFE, FOUND AT LAST.” 
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Then, for some minutes, all that could be 

heard in the room was the scratching of a 
en. 

; At length, with a sigh, the old physician 

laid down the pen, and read aloud the 
— following words : 

“In the name of 
God, Amen. I, 
Humphry Ruther- 
ford, of the city of 
Dublin, Doctor of 
Medicine, being cf 
sound mind, me- 
mory, and under- 
standing, make this 
as my last will and 
testament. I leave 
all I die possessed of 
to Una, daughter of 
Doctor Melville, of 
the city of Dublin, 
and I appoint her 
my residuary legatee 
and sole executrix of 
this my will.” 

“And now there 
is nothing to be 
done save to attest 
the will,” said Doctor Rutherford. 

“But, my dear sir—” began Doctor 
Melville. 

“Do not gainsay,” said the old man, with 
a supplicating look: and forthwith he 
signed his name at the foot of the document, 
whose contents he had just read out. 

The signatures of Doctor Melville and 
Hafiz, were speedily attached. 

“So much for settling my affairs,” said 
the old physician with forced calmness. 
“ And now let me see her face—the face of 
Una—before I die.” 

“ Well, Doctor Rutherford, I should be a 
brute to refuse, under the circumstances,” 
said the younger physician. Have patience 
for half-an-hour, and I promise you that you 
shall see my daughter. Meanwhile, your 
servant here must remain with you in case 
you want anything.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, nodding 
self-complacently. “Hafiz will stay here 
until your return. Go! Gratify the wish, 
the last hope of an unhappy being; and 
may God Almighty bless you for it!” 

Without saying anything in 
Doctor Melville hurried away. 

The old man awaited his return with 
breathless impatience. Every moment he 
was becoming more restless, more vehement, 
more frenzied. 
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“Yes, yes, yes,” he muttered, with his 
eyes fixed on vacancy; “she will come 
back! I know she will come back to me ; 
and I shall realize what true happiness 
means before I die!”’ 

Hafiz vainly tried to calm his overstrung 
excitement. He kept saying repeatedly, 
‘She is coming back! she is coming back,” 
and listening eagerly for the sound of 
approaching footsteps. 

At length, there was a knock at the hall 
door; and the old physician, unable to 
control his emotions, rose, and endeavoured 
to follow Hafiz out of the Blue Room. He 
was, however, too feeble to make his way 
farther than the door of the apartment. 
There he paused, with a wild stare in his 
eves, and his hands stretched forth trem- 
blingly. 

“Oh! hasten, hasten,” he exclaimed, in 
a broken voice ; “ hasten, or I die!” 

Presently Hafiz, holding in his right 
hand one of the golden candlesticks, showed 
a young girl of a strange and almost 
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unearthly type of beauty up the old-fash- 
ioned staircase. There was a dreamy smile 
on her face ; but her lips trembled slightly 
as she gazed upon the withered counten- 
ance of the poor old physician. Still, she 
did not pause, but advanced towards him 
quietly until they stood quite close to each 
other. 

“OQ Una! O my wife!—my long-lost 
Una, found at last!” almost shrieked the 
old man. And he spasmodically strove to 
fling his arms around her neck. 

She shrank away from him with a cry of 
alarm, and would have fallen, had not 
Hafiz rushed to her assistance. 

As for Doctor Rutherford, his withered 
features now grew frightfully pallid. <A 
low, heart-piercing moan escaped him, and 
then from his blanched lips trickled a 
stream of blood. He made a faint effort to 
speak, but could only articulate one word : 

“Wire!” 

The next moment, his jaws relaxed, and 
he fell back—dead. 


“THE LIVING SKELETON HAD GIVEN MORE THAN THE EIGHTY FRANCS,” 


T was Alick Robbins who 
named the invalid the 
Living Skeleton, 
- and probably re- 
morse for having 
thus given him 
a title so descrip- 
tively accurate, 
caused him to 
make friends with 
the Living Skele- 
ton, a man who 
seemed to have 
no friends. 
Robbins never 
forgot their first 
conversation. It happened in this way. It 
was the habit of the Living Skeleton to leave 
his hotel every morning promptly at ten 
o'clock, if the sun was shining, and to 
shuffle rather than to walk down the gravel 
street to the avenue of palms. There, 
picking out a seat on which the sun shone, 
the Living Skeleton would sit down and 
seem to wait patiently for some one who 
never came. He wore a shawl around his 
neck and a soft cloth cap on his skull. 
Every bone in his face stood out against 
the skin, for there seemed to be no flesh, 
and his clothes hung as loosely on him as 
they would haveupon askeleton. It required 
no second glance at the Living Skeleton to 
know that the remainder of his life was 
numbered by days or hours, and not by 
weeks or months. He didn’t seem to have 
energy enough even to read, and so it was 


that Robbins sat down one day on the 
bench beside him, and said sympathetically : 

“T hope you are feeling better to-day.” 

The Skeleton turned towards him and 
laughed a low, noiseless and mirthless laugh 
for a moment, and then said, in a hollow, 
far-away voice, a voice that had no lungs 
behind it: “I am through with feeling 
either better or worse.” 

“Oh, I hope it is not as bad as that,” 
said Robbins; “the climate is doing you 
good down here, is it not ?”’ 

Again the Skeleton laughed silently, and 
Robbins began to feel uneasy. The Skele- 
ton’s eyes were large and bright, and they 
fastened themselves upon Robbins in a way 
that increased that gentleman’s uneasiness, 
and made him think that perhaps the 
Skeleton knew he had so named him. 

“T have no more interest in climate,” 
said the Skeleton. “I merely seem to live 
because I have been in the habit of living 
for some years ; I presume that is it, because 
my lungs are entirely gone. Why I can 
talk or why I can breathe is, a mystery to 

You are perfectly certain you ‘tear 


” 


me. 
me ? 

“Oh, I hear you quite distinctly,” 
Robbins. 

“Well, if it wasn’t that people tell me 
that they can hear me, I wouldn’t believe 
that I am really speaking, because, you see, 
I have nothing to speak with. Isn’t it 
Shakespeare who says something about 
when the brains are out the man 1s dead? 
Well, I have seen some’men who make me 


said 
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think Shakespeare was wrong in his diag- 
nosis, but it is generally supposed that 
when the lungs are gone a man is dead. 
To tell the truth I am dead, practically. 
You know the old American story about 
the man who walked around to save funeral 
expenses ; well, it isn’t quite that way with 
me, but I can appreciate how the man felt. 
Still, I take a keen interest in life, although 
you might not think so. You see, I havn’t 
much time left ; I am going to die at eight 
o’clock on the 30th of April. Eight o’clock 
at night, not in the morning, just after 
table d’hote is done with.” 

“You're going to what /” cried Robbins 
in astonishment. 

“I’m going to die that day. You see, I 
have got things to such a fine point, that I 


can die any time I want to. I could die 
right here, now, if I wished. If — have 
any mortal interest in the matter I'll do it, 


and show you that what I say is true. I 
don’t mind much, you know, although I 
had fixed April the 30th as the limit. It 
wouldn’t matter a bit for me to go off now, 
if it would be of any interest to you.” 

“T beg you,” said Robbins, very much 
alarmed, “not to try any experiments on 
my account. I am quite willing to believe 
anything you say about the matter—of 
course you ought to know.” 

“Yes, I do know,” answered the Living 
Skeleton sadly. “Of course, I have had 
my struggle with hope and fear, but that is 
all past now, as you 
may well under- 
stand. The reason 
that I have fixed 
the date for the 
30th April is this: 
you see I have only 
a certain amount 
of money—lI do not 
know why I should 
make any secret of 
it. I have exactly 
240 francs to-day, 
over and above 
another 100 francs 
which I have set 
aside for another 
purpose. I am pay- 
ing 8 francs a day 
at the ‘Golden 
Dragon,’ that you 
see will keep me 
just thirty days, 
and then I intend 
to die.” 
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The Skeleton laughed again, without 
sound, and Robbins moved uneasily on the 
seat. 

“T don’t see,” he said finally, “what there 
1s to laugh about in that condition of affairs.” 

“Don’t you?” said the Skeleton. “ Well, 
I don’t suppose there is very much; but 
there is something else that I consider very 
laughable, and that I will tell you if you 
will keep it a secret. You see, the old Golden 
Dragon himself—I always call our inn- 
keeper the Golden Dragon, just as you call 
me the Living Skeleton.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Robbins, 
stammering. ‘“ I—.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter at all. You are 
perfectly right, and I think that a very apt 
term. Well, the old Golden Dragon makes 
a great deal of his money by robbing the 
dead. You didn’t know that, did you? 
You thought it was the living who sup- 
ported him, and goodness knows he robs 
them when he has a chance, Well, you are 
very much mistaken. When aman diesin the 
‘Golden Dragon,’ he, or his friends rather, 
have to pay verysweetly forit. The Dragon 
charges them for re-furnishing the room. 
Every stick of furniture is charged for, all 
the wall paper, and so on. I suppose it is 
perfectly right to charge something, but 
the Dragon is not content. with what is 
right. He knows he has finally lost a 


customer, and so he makes all he can out of 
him. The furniture so paid for is not 
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re-placed, and the walls are not papered 
again, but the Dragon doesn’t abate a 

nny of his bill on that account. Now, I 

ave enquired of the furnishing man, on 
the street back of the hotel, and he has 
written on his card just the cost of mattress, 
sheets, pillows, and all that sort of thing, 
and the amount comes up to about 50 
francs. I have put in an envelope a 
so-franc note, and with it the card of the 
furniture man. I have written also in the 
latter, telling the old Dragon just what the 
things will cost that he 
needs, and have referred 
him to the card of the 
furniture man who has 

iven me the figures. 

is envelope I have 

addressed to the Dragon, 
and he will find it when 
Iam dead. This is the 
joke that old man Death 
and myself have put up ' 
on the Dragon, and my 
only regret is that I shall 
not be able to enjoy a 
look at the Dragon's 
countenance as he reads 
my last letter to him. 
Another sum of money 
I have put away, in good 
hands where he won't 
have a chance to get it, 
for my funeral expenses, 
and then you see I am 
through with the world. 
I have nobody to leave 
that I need w about, 
or who would either take 
care of me or feel sorry 
for me if I needed care 
or sympathy» which I do 
not. that is why I 
laugh, and that is why 
I come down and sit on 
this bench, in the sunshine, and enjoy the 
posthumous joke.” 

Robbins did not appear to be able to see 
the humour of the situation quite as 
strongly as the Living Skeleton did. At 
different times after that when they met, he 
had offered the Skeleton more money if he 
wanted it, so that he might prolong his life 
a little, but the Skeleton always refused. 

A sort of friendship sprung up between 
Robbins and the Living Skeleton, at least, 
as much of a friendship as can exist between 
the living and the dead, for Robbins was a 
muscular young fellow who did not need to 
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live at the Riviera on account of his health, 
but merely because he detested an English 
winter. Besides this, it may be added, 
although it really is nobody's business, that 
a Nice Girl and her parents lived in this 
particular part of the South of France. 

One day Robbins took a little excursion 
in a carriage to Toulon. He had invited 
the Nice Girl to go with him, but on that 
particular day she could not go. There 
was some big charity function on hand, 
and one necessary part of the affair was 
the wheedling of money 
out of = pockets, 
and the Nice Girl had 
undertaken to do part of 
the wheedling. She was 
very good at it, and she 
rather prided herself 
upon it, but then she 
was a very nice girl, 
pretty as well, and so 
people found it very diffi- 
cult to refuse her. On 
the evening of the day 
there was to be a ball at 
the principal hotel in the 
place, also in connection 
with this very desirable 
charity. Robbins had re- 
luctantly gone to Toulon 
alone, but you may de- 

nd upon it he was back 
in time for the ball. 

“ Well,” he said to the 
Nice Girl when he met 
her, “what luck collect- 
ing, to-day?” 

“Oh, the greatest 
luck,” she replied en- 
thusiastically, “ and who 
do you think I got the 
most money from ?” 

“T am sure I havn't 
the slightest idea—that 
old English duke, he certainly has money 
enough.” 

“No, not from him at all ; the very last 
person you would expect it from—your 
friend, the Living Skeleton.” 

“ What !” cried Robbins, in alarm. 

“Oh, I found him on the bench where 
he usually sits, in the avenue of palms. I 
told him all about the charity and how 
useful it was, and how necessary, and how 
we all ought to give as much as we could 
towards it, and he smiled and smiled at me 
in that curious way of his. ‘ Yes,’ he said 
in a whisper, ‘I believe the charity should 
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be supported by everyone; I will give you 
eighty francs.’ Now, wasn’t that very gen- 
erous of him? Eighty francs, that was ten 
times what the Duke gave, and as he 
handed me the money he looked up at me 
and said in that awful whisper of his: 
‘Count that over carefully when you get 
home and see if you can find out what else 
I have given you. There is more than 
eighty francs there.’ Then, after I got 
home, I a 

But here the Nice Girl paused, when she 
looked at the face of Robbins, to whom she 
was talking. That face was ghastly pale 
and his eyes were staring at her but not 
seeing her. “Eighty francs,” he was whis- 
pering to himself, and he seemed to be 
making a mental calculation in subtraction. 
Then noticing the Nice Girl’s amazed look 
at him, he said : 

“ Did you take the money ?” 

“Of course I took it,” she said, “ Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“ Great Heavens !"" gasped Robbins, and 


without a word he turned and fled, leaving if 


the Nice Girl transfixed with astonishment 
and staring after him with a frown on her 
ee 

“What does he mean by such conduct ?”’ 
she asked herself. But Robbins disappeared 
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from the gathering throng in the large 
room of the hotel, dashed down the steps, 
and hurried along the narrow pavement 
towards the “Golden Dragon.” The pro- 
rietor was standing in the hallway with 
is hands behind him, a usual attitude with 
the Dragon. 

“Where,” gasped Robbins, “is Mr.— 
Mr.—” and then he remembered he didn't 
know the name. “ Where is the Living 
Skeleton ?” 

“He has gone to his room,” answered 
the Dragon, “he went early to-night, he 
wasn’t feeling well, I think.” 

“ What is the number of his room ? ” 

*“No. 40,” and the proprietor rang a 
loud, jangling bell, whereupon one of the 
chambermaids appeared. “Show this gen- 
tleman to No. 40.” 

The girl preceded Robbins up the stairs. 
Once she looked over her shoulder, and 
said in a whisper, “ Is he worse ? ” 

“T don’t know,” answered Robbins, 
“that’s what I have come to see.” 

At No. 40 the girl paused, and rapped 
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lightly on the door panel. There was no 
response. She rapped again, this time 
louder. There was still no response. 

“Try the door,” said Robbins. 

“T am afraid to,” said the girl. 

“ Why ? ”? : 

“Because he said if he were asleep the 
door would be locked, and if he were dead 
the door would be open.” 

“ When did he say that ?” 

“ He said it several times, sir, and about 
a week ago the last time.” 

Robins turned the handle of the door ; it 
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was not locked. A dim light was in the 
room, but a screen before the door hid it 
from sight. When he passed round the 
screen he saw, upon the square marble-top- 
ped arrangement at the head of the bed, a 
candle burning, and its light shone on the 
dead face of the Skeleton, which had a 
grim smile on its thin lips, while in its 
clinched hand was a letter addressed to the 
proprietor of the hotel. 

he Living Skeleton had given more 
than the 80 francs to that deserving 
charity. 
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WAS down by the 
! sounding sea that I 
first heard about 
it. The curlews 
were waddling 
along the sands in 
their absurd man- 
ner, crying to the 
sea-mews and the 
sea-gulls that skim- 
med over the crested 
waves, sometimes 
taking a rest on the 
backs of the gallop- 
ing white sea-horses, 
when a pretty mermaid came and sat on a 
laughing wave and commenced combin 
out her tresses with a cock’s-comb. Now 
had never been introduced to a mermaid 
before, and so I felt bashful and scarcely 
knew what to do. Just as I was on the 
point of departing she c:lled to me saying 
“Don’t go away! what a funny looking 
creature you are.” 

This I thought exceedingly rude, because 
I am not funny looking ; though I thought 
She was the funniest creature alive—quite 
like a fish half out of water. 

“ Miss Mermaid,” I observed in a stately 
manner, “we have not been introduced; and 
I don’t think it right of you to sit there 
combing out your locks before a stranger, 
and without a looking-glass, too.” 

“Tm a good /ooking-/ass myself, you 
know,’ she said and laughed; and, seeing I 
had my pipe with me, she enquired : “Arc 
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you 2 poet? Is that the Pipe of Pan?” 

What an inquisitve person ! 

“No,” I answered reprovingly, quite 
shocked at her ignorance. “ This,” I con- 
tinued, “is the Pipe of Tobacco; but 
since you. have done up your hair, I don’t 
mind telling you, I am a Poet, though I 
cannot help it.” 

“Ts your name Pipplepop?” was her 
next question. 

** Pippleby Pipplepop is my name, 
odland is my nation ; 
Dreaming is my daily aim, 
A Bard my occupation.” 
I sang proudly, while the sea-shells pricked 
up their tiny ears, and the winkles opened 
their eyes in great surprise, 

“Dear me! how tiresome you are! I 
have been waiting for you all the morning ! 
Don’t you know that it is Peachblossom’s 
wedding-day ?” she exclaimed. 

I had quite forgotten. I had been to see 
my friends the Nids, most respectable 

ple who keep their own snails, and my 
invitation to see Peachblossom and Yellow 
Star married in Fairyland had slipped my 
memory. That was because I saw a cow- 
slip, and forgot to turn my head round. So 
I apologised to the Mermaid, who promptly 
said : 

“Well, make haste—here’s an old sea 
dog. coming ; you must ride on his back to 
the Fairy Isles, or we shall be too late.” 

So I took her fin and got on the bark 
directly, the dog, quite a new kind, opened 
his mouth; and soon we were rocking and 
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sailing on the Cradle of the deep. We 
quickly reached the Fairy Isles, tied the 
Cradle to the Sandy Bar, and sought the 
glade where the Queen of the Fairies was 
seated surrounded by her court. 

“Pippleby Pipplepop sings till he can’t 
stop.” It was Puck, I knew his voice at 
once. 

“Silence!” called the Town Crier ; “the 
Queen of Hearts is coming. Poet and 
Jester be off to Leicester.” 

The Queen of Hearts came with the 
King, and it was quite touching to see how 
loving they were. 

“Where's the rest of the Pack?” asked 
Puck mischievously, at which the King 
frowned and said severely: 

“You know very well when the Fairies 
marry we never 
have either the 
Clubs, the 
Knaves, or the 
Diamonds, we 
only have 
Hearts in our 
marriages. 
The rest of the 
Pack have been 
packed off to 
do_a day’s 
washing.” 

“ Now, Pip- 
plepop !" cal- 
led Her Majes- 
ty Queen Tit- |e 
ania, it is time |? 
the mortals}; 
went to bed. 
Let us have 
your latest 
song. What, 
ho! there, 
guard ; close the curtains of night over the 
world, that we may hold revel.” 

Then the Glow-worms, and the Fire-flies, 
and the Will-o’-the-Wisps, and the Jack-o’- 
Lanterns lit their lamps, and hung them- 
selves on the ferns and the flowers, and 
while the attendants were dressing the 
bride, and the best man was trying to tie 
the bridgroom’s necktie, and pin his collar 
down, the fairies tripped forth and sang— 


When birds sleep in their nest, 
And mortals sink to rest, 

In moonlight dell by crag and fell, 
O’er peaky mountain’s crest ; 
We fairies leave our bow’rs, 
The sweet-scented flow’rs, 

By brake,and brae we take our way, 
Like rainbow-dancing show’rs. 
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So trip, trip, and with lightest trip 
O fairies dance with daintiest skip 
All in the vale and moonlit dell ; 
With graceful step we dance so light, 
For this is the fairies’ wedding night, 
And yearly feast as well. 
When cloudland vaults are blue, 
The sprightly elfin crew, 
Meet ev'ry night by bright starlight, 
To keep our customs true, 
And over mortals’ sleep, 
Till daylight comes to peep, 
With blessings fair and watchful care, 
The safest guard we keep. 


So trip, trip, and with lightest trip, 
O fairies dance with daintiest skip, 
All in the vale and moonlit dell, 
With graceful tread we keep in time, 
And sing a song with a jingling rhyme 
Then away and away—but never tell ! 

“That’s rather good, girls,” said saucy 
Puck. “I must 
ask you to my 
next tea party. 
}| I’ve got a boys’ 
*|school com- 
jj ing.” 

efore the 
song was finish- 
ed all the fairies 
from every 
where and no- 
where came, 
some bringing 
butter-cups to 
drink out of, 
while others 
brought toad- 
stools upon 
which to sit. 
The Jibbanin- 
nies and the 
Pickaninnies, 
the Pynts and 
the Pints, the 
Nids and the Nods, and the Tins and the 
Tines—never was seen such a gathering of 
fairies before. I could not possibly tell 
you the names of them all, but they were 
all there, especially those I have not men- 
tioned. Even theCourt News man did not 
know every one, but as they had all paid 
the entrance fee—which was a Compli- 
ment—it was all right. 

But where were the bride, Peachblossom, 
and the bridegroom, Yellow Star, all this 
time? And above all where was Cupid? 
How could the wedding proceed or be happy 
if Cupid were not present? Somebody 
whispered that he was present all the while, 
though he was so busy that nobody saw 
him. Later on, when I met him, he had 
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not got an arrow left, so he must have 
been busy ! 

Once again the Town Crier called 
“silence ” when one of the shades of night 
fell down and extinguished him, which was 
for speaking without being spoken to. 
Presently the space round the Magic Altar 
was cleared and the bridegroom hurried in 
with his best man, Red Ripe Star from the 
top side of the Moon. Poor Yellow Star 
looked dreadfully flurried. He had his boots 
on up-side down, and his coat of fresh paint 
on with the back part before. His gloves 
were all thumbs, and his neck-tie was round 
his waist ; but soon everything was put 
right, and the beautiful bride, Peachblossom, 
and her bridesmaids looked mesg | lovely, 
dressed mostly in kind favours wed 
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by their friends, the flower of youth, the 
garb of truth with fairy gauze, and a garland 
of roses and lilies, while each one. had a 
small bud of affection pinned to her dress 
as well. 

And then the ceremony commenced with 
much chanting and magic rites and oe 
of vows, and smiles, and marchings in an 
out and up and down. Cupid was the high 
priest, assisted by the King of Hearts, while 
the King of Fairies gave the bride away. 
Towards the close, when Yellow Star had 

the magic ring on Peachblossom’s 
nger, Pink, who officiated as clerk, com- 
menced to beat Time, who had called to see 
what was going on, with the stem of a 
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Moonflower, while the whole company of 
faires, sprites, and pigmies sang : 


** Fairy, Fairy, light and airy, 
‘Where are you going to live ?” 

** Down in the dell, where buttercups dwell, 
There we are going to live.” 


** Fairy, Fairy, light and airy, 
' “What shall you have to eat is 

** Kisses and tarts from Cupid's darts, 
That’s what we’ll have to eat.” 

** Fairy, Fairy, light and airy, 
Want shell pen hove te trink 2” “ 

** The softest of dew from flowers so true. 
That’s what we'll have to drink.” 


“* Fairy, Fairy, light and airy, 
Do not forget your vow ; 
Kiss your bride twice and turn her round thrice, 
And then to the company bow.” 
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THEN THE GLOW-WORMS LIT THEIR LAMPS, AND THE FAIRIES TRIPPED FORTH AND SANG. 


This being satisfactorily done, Yellowstar 
and Peachblossom were married, and went 
for their honeymoon on a visit to the Busy 
Bells. Then Music of the Art played 
merry tunes, while the fairies feasted and 
sang and danced, and the Nids talked 
scandal to the Nods, and Puck made fun 
for them all, and the Fairy Isles shook with 
laughter. 

en Puck said gaily, “ My friend, the 
Court Poet, Mr. Pippleby Pipplepop, 
has just handed me a serious ballad to 
sing before the cock begins to crow, 
and if you will pay as little attention as 
you_ possibly can, I shan’t feel the least 
inoffended. 
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PEACHBLOSSOM AND HER BRIDESMAIDS LOOKED SIMPLY LOVELY. 
Now once upon a time, A Comet heard the noise, 
As you have doubtless heard, And said ‘* Why that is sound ! 
There lived a most original King, I'll change the girls and make them boys, 
Who never kept his word. And sell them by the pound.” 
He lived among the stars, — A passing bird said ‘‘ That’s absurd, 
His daughter was the sun, Such nonsense never before I’ve heard, 
He argued all day long with Mars, That Comet must be any on 
About a penny bun. rhe > the King ee in a fi belghit 
This funny King, a singular thing, found it was the morning bright, 
Never di ht but laugh and sing, And cst he had been coemmning, 
The best advice all scorning ; Puck was just beginning another song 
_ Premio hr pases oy pe when the farmyard fowls across the way set 
s Hotfices an abana ee up such an awful din for their breakfast, 
dnt tnhs i that the fairies all vanished no one knows 
The Que apie EE head, where, and the sun rose in a hurry, quite 
And let the Sands of Time run out, flushed, and that is all I know about the 
Fairy’s Wedding, 
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“BARBARA MOVED AWAY, WAVING THE TORCHES.” 


Mare 
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jm Y eyes fell on her 
Be whose remembrance 
he .. haunts me so cruelly. 
. : Separated by a narrow 
path from the gateway of the desolate plea- 
saunce was a long and abe rap shaped 
mere, whereon drifted a quaintly fashioned 
boat. A girl was leaning back by the stern, 
which her golden hair almost covered ; her 
hands wereclasped beneath her head, her eyes 
were closed, and she was singing Ben Jonson’s 
ballad, “ From Oberon in Fairyland,” in a 
soft and dreamy voice. I had never heard 
it sung so before ; there was a tone of subtle 
drowsiness, as if the woman’s spirit were 
sleepily watching the fairies’ revels. 

I stood watching the boat as the slow 
motion of the water bore it along, when a 
voice disturbed me: “I do not understand 
why you are here. This is Welleth—a 
private park.” 

I turned. A woman, very soberly dress- 
ed, but possessing much dignity in the 
carriage of her slender figure, stood at my 
side. In a x.ew words I told her how, 
whilst walking across the apparently inter- 
minable moor, I had lost my way, and had 
gladly hailed the sight of smoke in the 
coppice, just when the unpleasant fear of 
being benighted had almost become a cer- 
tainty. She became very gracious. 

“Although we live so far from the 
world,” she said, “it has never been said 
that the Villages are inhospitable.” 

Even as she spoke, the girl, awakened 
now, rowed past quickly. One of her 
sleeves had been drawn back, and an already 
withering strand of woodbine, with great 
drooping bells, twisted around her arm. 
She was watching the water-weeds curve to 
the stroke of the oars, and did not notice 
us. As before, I forgot myself, and stood 
staring hxedly. 

A murmured exclamation of displeasure, 


a 
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however, distracted me ; then a hand was 
laid on my arm. “ My sister Barbara has 
strange fancies,” my companion §aid, “I 
must beg of you to respect them.” 

I blushed—the hot blood almost scalded 
my face. “I could not help it,” I replied 
simply ; “I have never seen anyone so 
beautiful before.” 

“Come, let us go,” she replied, “ you are 
young — there are many women more 
beautiful.” 

I said nothing: that face was paramount, 
that voice, sweeter and more tender than 
any other. So we walked together to the 
house, whose red-tiled gables, surmounted 
by elaborately wrought leaden balustrades, 
appeared one by one through the trees. 
The court garden was an old world 
enclosure, where hollyhocks, fleurs de lys, 
and dahlias grew most luxuriantly. 

Standing for a moment inside the porch, 
the lady leaned towards me. “We know 
nothing of the world,” she said emphatically. 
Then she conducted me into a low pitched 
room, where the ceiling was covered with 
grotesque designs of birds and fruit, and the 
walls were panelled in dull, black oak. The 
furniture was sombre, despite its broad 
bands of gilt and rich carving, and on a 
table near the window lay a lute, with some 
sheets of manuscript music, copied in the 
style of two centuries ago, with square and 
lozenge shaped scarlet notes. As I passed, 
I saw that the interlined words were those 
the girl had sung. 

Barbara entered the room now, clad :n 
a loosely-fitting white gown, bound at the 
waist with an embroidered girdle, clasped 
with a silver owl’s head. Her hair was 
gathered up in a knot, and entwined with 
a fanciful ornament of gold filigrain, re- 
presenting leaves and moths. Her whole 
appearance was ethereal, from the web of 
hair, into whose mesh the candle cast an 
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almost supernatural light, to the dainty 
foot, sandalled in undressed leather. 

Her face, although perfect in form, I 
scarcely noticed ; for to the eyes those two 
sparkling amethysts—-cleaming as if a 
mellow moonlight fell through them, they 
were but as the rare setting of ines- 
timably valuable jewels; foils to the 
concentrated lustre. 

She spoke her welcome softly and slowly, 

lacing her hand in mine for an instant. 

hen, with marked confusion, she passed 
from the room, and her sister addressed me 
again with displeasure. 

“T do not wish to seem rude,” she said, 
“but had I known that you would have so 
abused my offer of a night’s lodging, I 
should have allowed someone to guide you 
to the nearest farm.” 

I was silent. There were lines about 
her mouth that told me she was not alto- 
gether displeased with my admiration ; but 
when my hostess, after presiding at the 
supper table, inquired if 1 would go to my 
chamber, I acquiesced gladly. 

I did not sleep until dawn, and then only 
for an hour. The time had been spent in 
fanciful and excited visions, and I had 
played the part of hero in a love story at 
least a thousand times. When I looked 
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WHICH HER GOLDEN HAIR ALMOST COVERED.” 


from the window I saw that itt was ramuing 
heavily, and that the clouds showed no 
prospect of fair weather, so, wondering what 
I should do, I dressed myself and descended 
to the parlour, where I had been on the 
previous night. Miss Priscilla was sitting 
there. She rose and advanced to meet me, 
offering her hat.1 warmly. 

After enquiring how I had slept, with 
more geniality than I had expected from 
her, she produced my note-book, which I 
had not missed. 

“TI have studied heraldry,” she said. 
“You left this book on the table, and I 
could not refrain from looking at the crest 
on the back—the heart of the Carstones. 
See, I have Guillim here—here is the 
description ; ‘ Barry of eight pieces, argent 
and gules, over all a pale sable charged 
with a cloven heart proper. Name, 
Patrick Carstone of Walmer ;’ motto—do 
I translate correctly ?—‘ Once broken, 
broken for ever.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she looked 
out from the oriel. “I am sorry the weather 
is so bad,” she remarked, “ for it must te 
very uninteresting for you to be immured 
in such a dull house, with only women 
about. It has rained very heavily during 
the night, and the path to Saltlees is like a 
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river. After breakfast we will go to the 
library, where you will find some books that 
will interest you, that is, if they are not teo 
old-fashioned.” 

I dallied over my food—somehow I could 
not eat. Ever and anon I looked from the 
table to the door, m the fond belief that 
Barbara would enter. But I was doomed 
to disappointment, and I had at last to 
adjourn to the library. 

Sonenentie volumes in parchment and 
sheepskin filled the shelves, and here and 
there were busts in bronze, standing on 
pedestals. After Miss Village had shown 
me the principal treasures, which would 
have driven a bibliomaniac mad with un- 
satisfied longing, she seated herself on a 
couch, and began to talk in a curious strain. 

“Mr. Carstone, it is so long since I 
saw anyone from the world,” she began. 
“Barbara is not much of a companion for 
me; she sometimes frightens me with her 
songs and her fanciful moods. You know 
the legend of the changeling—well, when 
Barbara was a baby, my poor mother, as 
she watched the tiny face rr 
nestling on her bosom, i 
used to call me to look 
at the fairies’ child.” 

Her voice grew husky, 
and she paused for awhile. 
Then she continued, “And 
we loved Barbara deeply, 
my mother and I. Never 
was child more unselfish 
or more tender. Yet how 
we suffered when she got axes 
lost on the moors, and =esaeai 
babbled such tales of elves Bu i, 
and gnomes!” ps 1 ey 

Suddenly she noticed pea | 
how eagerly I was drink- sb 
ing in her words, and 
rising to her feet in con- 
fusion, she pleaded house- Sirs 
hold duties as an excuse eh 
for leaving me. Ml AY WE, 

A chapel, hung with (NAN 1 AY Wa 
faded crimson velvet, open-| ,,\ $5 )euuaa 
ed to the left of the library. | | 
As I stood, I could hear 
a voice softly murmuring }=~ 
within. Filled with an}|--< 
unconquerable curiosity,| ~ 
I crossed the threshold, 
to see Barbara herself 
prostrate before the 
altar. 

She was praying, and I 
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drew still nearer so that I might hear 
her words. 


_‘*Saviour! Watcher! Master! Why hath my life 
since yesterday been shaken? Why does his presence 
overturn all my dreams? Guide me to what is 
right !” 

Then she rose, and I returned quickly to 
the library, only just in time to avoid her, 
for the moment afterwards she closed the 
door and walked along the corridor. 

I knew that it was of me Barbara 
spoke. To this day, I believe that, had I 
doubted, life would have ceased then and 
there. I sank into one of the luxurious 
window seats, and gave myself up to a 
delicious vision. 

As I sat, came a patter of light footsteps. 
“Forgive me,” I heard a soft voice say; 
“TI am unconventional in the morning. 
Do not regard it as a breach of hospitality 
that I was not with my sister to welcome 
you. To gain your pardon more easily, 
I have brought a portfolio of Bartolozzi’s 
etchings—all of them—” 

I raised my eyes slowly and fearfully, to 
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behold Barbara, standing with outstretched 
hands. As our gaze met, she shrank, and 
the etchings fell in all directions. Then 
she advanced—her face transfigured. 

“Barbara!” I cried, “I love you! I 
love you!” 

She leaned forward to my bosom, and 
her head rested against mine. Nothing but 
joyfully passionate sobs came from her lips, 
and no words from mine; yet a thousand 
declarations could not have told as much as 
did her murmuring and my silence. To 
both came the subtle knowledge that twin 
destinies had met, and that the future would 
be perfect. How long we stood together I 
know not, but it was Priscilla’s presence 
that awoke us from our dream. 

Her ghastly face and trembling figure 
had the effect of a pall. Her right hand 
was pressed to her throat, as if to conceal its 
writhing. When she spoke, her voice was 
harsh and metallic. 

“My God! this is dishonourable conduct. 
What have you done to make my sister 
yield like that ?”’ 

Without a word, Barbara left me, and, 
placing both arms round the other’s neck, 
kissed her fondly. 

Then she whispered, “I love him. If 
you only knew how happy I am, you would 
not wound me by looking so!” 

Priscilla, after trying in vain to subdue 
the working 
of her face, = 
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AS | LEFT I RECEIVED A GLANCE FULL OF TENDERNESS FKOM THE GIRL I LOVED. * 
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my presence seemed to make her hysterical, 
I found myself obliged to leave the room, 
not, however, without receiving a glance 
full of tenderness from the girl I loved. 

Ostensibly I stayed for the purpose of 
re-arranging’ the disorderly library; and, 
during the three weeks it took me, I 
passed days of calm and almost preter- 
natural happiness. In the afternoons, 
when the sun was waning, Barbara, 
Priscilla, and I, took long walks across the 
moors in all directions. 

Barbara often said incomprehensible 
things, which, despite my mental blind- 
ness, I knew to be noble and great- 
hearted. Her inner belief, too, I could not 
fathom, for once, when alone with me, she 
declared that, as she roamed over the 
country alone, her soul left her, and dis- 
persed into the songs of the birds and the 
chirping of the grasshoppers, and the frag- 
rance of the summer flowers. A curious 
creed, consistent with no other creature— 
sprung from her own heart, tolerant of all 
nature—bearing love and pity, and full of a 
most sublime worship. 

Priscilla, too, was happy in her own way. 
She was quieter, and more subdued than 
ever, and seldom spoke, but often caressed 
Barbara’s hair, stroking it gently and kiss- 
ing the golden strands. 

So the time passed in sleepy joy, for it 
was summer, and the heavens smiled upon 
us. Every morning, 
however, I re- 
gretted another 
day past, for 
_Tknewthat 
I must 
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leave the Grange, as I had promised my 
father to return in time for the festivities he 
had planned for my coming of age. 

At last the day of partingcame. Promising 
to write as soon as I reached home, and to 
return immediately my engagements would 
permit me, I packed my knapsack, was em- 
braced by Priscilla, and with Barbara, who 
desired to accompany me along part of the 
road, I set out. 

We walked in silence, our hearts too 
heavy for speech. Soon she placed her 
hand in mine, thrilling me with her touch, 
and we went like young children. We did 
not take the path by which I had reached 
the Grange, but a pack-horse track, that 
climbed to the summit of Welleth Edge. 

After we had walked for an hour’s space, 
the path began-to descend sharply, and 
stopped before a wicket gate which led into 
a deserted garden. Rare flowers, of a kind 
I had never seen before, grew here amongst 
brambles, whose tendrils were monstrously 
long; a sluggish pend, full of efts, ever 
turning their silver bodies to the sunlight, 
lay beside the gate; and, far distant in 
the undergrowth, were the ruins of a great 
house. 

“T must go no further,” Barbara said. 

She unfastened her shawl, one of gauzy 
scarlet silk, and spread it on the brown 
grass. Then, as I sat at her feet, and took 
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her hands into mine, she leaned forward and 
gazed into my eyes with a fond intensity. 

“You would be faithful unto death,” she 
murmured. “ Ralph, you have awakened 
me to a beautiful truth—you have shown 
me what love is.” 

“And you, Barbara,” I replied, “ you have 
made me feel more like a god than a man.’ 

A silence fell over us again, and lest she 
should bid me leave her, I refrained from 
breaking it. But before long she spoke : 

“T will tell you now why I have brought 
you here,” shesaid. “InthetimeofElizabeth, 
our ancestor, Hugh Village, brought a statue 
of the goddess Flora—a gigantic white marble 
woman—from a grove near Ravenna, where 
it was said to exhibit supernatural powers. 
The country people about here always 
come, before venturing on any important 
affair, to see how the light falls upon it. If 
the head be crowned with an aureok, they 
will be very successful ; if all to the waist be 
covered, their success will be indifferent ; 
but, if the whole statue be enveloped, it is 
a fatal sign. I want you, as you pass the 

wood (from which there is a direct path 
to Saltlees) to look and see what omen 
attends us.” 

And Barbara laughed so silvery, and yet 
so mournfully, that I could not refrain from 
taking her face between my hands, and 
kissing it again and again. 
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“You must go now, Ralph,” she inter- 
rupted, “if you are to consult the stone 
witch, you will have to hurry, for it all 
depends on the height of the sun, and the 
breeze parting the trees !”’ 

Then, after a last embrace, I left her, and 
approached the pine-wood. There was a 
rustling amongst the undergrowth near 
me, as ff some other living creature were 
hurrying in the same direction, but, 
although I looked carefully, I saw nothing. 
I reached the glade Barbara had pointed 
out, and stood for awhile gazing into the 
gloom. It was perfectly dense, and rank 
with the smell of wild garlic, and, as I 
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sun must have ae 
sunk too low, I At 
half turned away. UA 

But, suddenly, 
an oblique ray 
burst through the 
foliage, and reveal- 
ed statue, at 
the end of a vista. 
The aureole came 
first: enhanced 
by the darkness 
the massive fea- 
tures quivered in 
the golden light. 
The sunbeams 
paused for a mo- | 
ment, and then, 
to my horror, de- | 
scended slowly 
and surely until 
the whole was en- 
veloped in a glittering pyramid. 

The sound of a woman’s sob startled 
me, but I saw no one, and, after a vain 
search, I hastened home. 

My parents were waiting impatiently, 
and my mother chid me with much bitter- 
ness for not returning sooner. My father 
was in trouble and in danger, from which I 
alone could save him. In the years gone 
by, he had lived above his income, had 
yielded to temptation, and had used, as his 
own, funds which he held in trust for his 
orphan niece. 

[ alone could save him, my mother said ; 
for my cousin, whom I had deemed a dear 
sister ever since she came to us in childhood, 
loved me with more than a sister’s fond 
affection. The Manor House and the estate 
had been bequeathed by my grandfather to 
my father for life, then to me for life, with 
reversion to my eldest son; and so the land 
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could not be sold, but I was sacrificed instead. 

My cousin, Cecilia Donne, was considered 
one of the most charming women in the 
county; but I had no heart to offer at her 
shrine. 

Yet, in the short space of my married life 
(my wife was thrown from her horse three 
months after the wedding), I believe that 
she never awakened to the fact that I did 
not love her. 

One day, very soon after our return from 
the honeymoon, I was sitting alone at 
Paston, looking blankly through the win- 
dows at the withered leaves tossed by the 
winter wind, when my mother entered. 
She came to my 
side, and laid her 
hand on my head, 
as if some subtle 
intuition told her 
that I was troubled. 

“ Why are you 
unhappy, my 
iy boy?” she said, 

§ “Cecilia is in the 
still room: the 
roses are macer- 
ated now. Come 
with me, I am 
going there, and 
we will initiate you 
in the mysteries of rose-water.” 

“T would rather stay here,” I said. 
“Twas only thinking about Welleth 
Grange, where I spent my summer 
holiday.” 

A flush of pleasure came over my 
mother’s face. “You will be so glad,” 
she said. “I forgot to tell you before. 

I sent one of your wedding cards there— 
you never mentioned it, and I was sure 
that you would be sorry if they were 
overlooked.” 

My last hope, that Barbara might believe 
me dead—might believe me anything but 
faithless, was gone, and the knowledge of 
this almost took away my reason. After 
that, every day brought more acrid recol- 
lections, until I was suddenly released from 
my bondage. 

After the first shock, a feeling of unmiti- 
gated relief, which I strove vainly to re- 
press, took the predominant place in my 
heart. The dead woman had been nothing 
to me. Barbara Village was my true wife, 
if love, the purest love of any human soul, 
could make for itself bonds ; and as soon as 
possivle after the funeral, I set out for 
Welleth. 
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I spurred my horse cruelly, until I 
reached the moorland road that leads to 
the Grange. Here I dismounted, and sat 
on the bank for awhile, arranging my 
thoughts, and wondering how I should 
plead. : 

Evening had fallen when I reached the 
gate of the grounds, and the damp air, 
uprising from the mere, had turned into a 
mist, purple and golden, through which the 
red gables of the house loomed indistinctly. 
The espaliers growing on the garden walls 
seemed, in their delicate freshness, endowed 
with a purer and more joyous existence 
than other trees. Barbara had trained 
them, her hand alone had bound them to 
the wall. 

Oh! if Barbara were working in the 
garden, and saw me, and ran to meet me! 

But as I reached the steps of the porch 
an utter sickness of the heart filled me, for, 
glancing towards the latticed windows, I 
saw that each was covered with a white 
blind. 

My God! What had my sin reached ? 
Was—was Barbara dead? I seized the 
iron bell-chain and pulled roughly, hearing 
the heavy clang echo again and again. 

After a wearisome time footsteps came 
along the passage, and with much unlock- 
ing, and drawing back of rusty bolts, the 
door opened, and Priscilla Village stood on 
the threshold. She held a candle in her 
hand, and with her thin fingers shaded the 
light from the wind. 

Her whole appearance was changed ; her 
face ashen ; her eyes 
sunken and almost 
lifeless,andsh_ shook 
from nead to foot. 
As soon as she saw 
me she grasped the 
dbdor with both hands 
and strove to close it. 

“Go away,” she 
muttered, “return by 
the way you came. | 
You shall not see J 
your fine work. You 
shall not see the 
ruin of our lives! | 
Go home, or else I 
shall deal justly with 
you. Molest us no 
further.” 

“Where is Bar- 
bara?” I cried, my 
voice imcoherent as 
hers. “I am _ free 
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now. I have come to beg her to forgive the 
past. Tell me. There is still time for hap- 
piness.”” AndI raised my voice still higher, 
calling “ Barbara! Barbara!” 

She closed the door and went away. 

I mounted my horse, determined not to 
return by the way I had come. I knew in 
what direction the pack-horse path lay, and, 
moreover, fancied that I might consult the 
too true oracle again. 

But it was not that alone which made 
me go, but a prescience that I should meet 
Barbara there. I lashed the horse brutally 
and made him spring through the boxwood 
mazes of the pleasaunce. As he swam 
through the flooded stream that filled the 
mere, the silver bubbles on the green 
waterweeds separated and floated down- 
wards, like clusters of glow-worms. © The 
wild moorland beyond was lighted dimly by 
the faint beams of the moon. 

In a few mimutes I had reached the 
deserted garden of the ruined house. Here 
I dismounted again, and ran to the pine- 
wood. The great gloom of the place 
frightened me, and I paused for awhile, 
before. daring to enter, what, in its black- 
ness, appeared like a majestic hall, with 
roof supported by innumerable massive 
pillars. The ground was soft, and even 


marshy in some places, where the spring 
rains had left pools of liquid ebony, on 
whose surface floated intricate masses of 
cones and withered bracken. 

A few weak rays of light entered here 
and there, only investing the whole with a 
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more fearful weirdness, and, forcing me to 
draw pale and ethereal faces from every 
tree—uncouth figures in loose black robes 
from every movement of the foliage. 

I passed into the darkness. Scarcely had 
I entered the precincts than an unnaturally 
discordant voice in the distance began to 
rise and fall in wordless cadences. 

Soon a light shone near the end of 
the glade. Unless my eyes were deceived, 
the statue of Flora lay shivered in pieces. 
The light grew larger and larger, and 
the voice approached. Then Barbara 
entered. 

In each hand she bore a large torch, made 
of twisted strips of bark ; one held high 
above her head, showing the white face and 
forehead, the other almost trailing on the 
ground at her side. Her yellow hair, 
dishevelled, caught like her garments by 
the wind, spread far behind, and writhed 
and coiled in the unequal flare. 

She moved, stately as a goddess, her head 
thrown back with a regal supremacy. 

As she reached the middle of the wood 
her voice ceased, and she sat down, placing 
the torches cross-wise at her feet. The 
resinous smoke ascended to the dried lower 
branches, where it assumed grotesque 
figures. 
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* Hush, Priscilla,” she said, in a dull, soft 
voice, “it is against God’s providence to. 
talk so. It would never be allowed. Nay— 
he loved me—he loved me, and as for you— 
you would tempt me to unbelief. Comfort 
me, sister, instead. It is not so long since 
he went.’ Her voice grew shriller and 
shriller, with a tone that proved how 
sadness and hope contended. “He will 
return soon,” she cried. 

I crept towards her and folded her in my 
arms. “ Barbara, Barbara, I am here!” 

For a while she lay passively, leaning 
her head on my shoulder. A_ glad 
ecstasy filled me—never had man greater 
happiness. 

Then, slowly turning her head, she 
looked into my eyes and showed me that 
all was lost. The wind, taking the pinetops,. 
drew forth sonorous notes. Heavy and 
bitter groans crept down the trunks. With 
the sound Barbara rose, and began to sing, 
her voice, low and querulous now, the song 
she had sung at our first meeting. 

She moved away rapidly, assuming 2 
light and peculiar step, which accorded 
well with her whole demeanour; and, wav- 
ing the torches to the slow rhythm of the 
music, with snatches of her song ever re- 
turning, she passed from my sight for ever. 


THE OLD HOUSE WITH RED-TILED GABLES. 


N farther Besarabia rejoicing ruled. 
Princess Shehezerade had ascended 
the throne and given the people a 
constitution. 

Not desiring that constitution spoiled, 
as it might be if Shehezerade became a 
sour old maid, the Besarabians availed 
themselves of the right of public meeting, 
and respectfully petitioned their gracious 
and beautiful sovereign to take unto her- 
self a husband. 

“TI bow to the wishes of my beloved 
pe le,” she responded. “Trot out your 

usbands.” 

But here a great difficulty arose. The 
women who cordially hated their husbands 


and would gladly be rid of them, would ° 


not consent to giving them up if thereby 
they might become the rulers of the land. 
Give them up they would, to the Lord 
High Executioner, but not to be King- 
Consort—well, hardly. 

And the women who loved their hus- 
bands, loved them with a selfish love, and 
would not give them up either. 

So the Royal counsellors diplomatically 
put it to Her Majesty that she would 
please her beloved people by taking 
a spouse not yet encumbered by the 
matrimonial state. 

“The Queen wills it then,” quoth 
Shehezerade, “ select me a husband.” 


And the grave counsellors searched far 
and wide for a youth worthy of a place 
on the throne beside Shehezerade. Finally 
they selected Abdul Jympsnwead, a 
doughty young soldier, whose bravery 
had already won him a general’s epaul- 
ettes, or whatever the Besarabians may 
wear when so distinguished. The Royal 
Khasné (treasury) provided funds for a 
sumptuous wedding, which lasted a whole 
week. But when the nation was sober 
again, it learned that Abdul Jympsnwead 
I. had died before he was thrice twenty- 
four hours a king. 

“How did it happen?” asked the 
people in tears. They might have asked 
in words or signs, but the dread fact 
remained, 

The Lord High Executioner explained 
that, according to custom, Their Majesties 
had retired to the Nuptial Palace. From 
the private apartments first came sounds 
of billing and cooing, then silence exhuded 
as thick as a fog. “But what would 
you ?” heasked, shrugging his shoulders, 
in French. “ Her Majesty is a woman, 
and with women even the thickest silence 
cannot last long.” 

Soon her voice was heard again, in 
gradually crescendo tones, which cul- 
minated in her tearing opén the door and 
calling in the Lord High Executioner. 
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On the carpet knelt Abdul Jympsnwead. 

“Chop ‘off thé caitiffs head!” .com- 
manded Shehezerade. 

“Your Majes ” expostulated the 
Lord High Executioner. 

Abdul Jympsnwead bowed his head far 
forward, to make the joban easy one. And 
so it proved. 


What had he done to offend Her’ 


Gracious Majesty ? No one dared ask. 

The Lo High Executioner was a 
married man and did not ask, for he had 
seen how willing Abdul Jympsnwead had 
been to die. 

After a proper course of mourning, the 
nation again clamoured for a king. 

“ Well,” said Shehezerade, “ Barkis is— 
I mean, | bow to the will of my beloved 
subjects.” 

Again the Great Council of Wise Men 
‘was convened in a sort of Landtag, or 
Parliament, or Congress, and candidates 
were discussed. ‘This time the choice fell 
upon Ahmed Bey. It is not worth while 
to give his pedigree, for within a week of 
the nuptials he shared the fate of his pre- 
decessor. 

. “Business is flourishing,” said the Lord 
High Executioner ; “ but young men will 
grow scarce if this keeps on.” 
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And keep on it did. Why weary you 
with a list of the names of those whose 
blood was absorbed by the rapacious 
carpet : | 

he Great Council now was almost in 
continuous session. It kept emissaries at 
all the courts of the world, enlisting brave 
young men, who were sent in ship-loads to 
meet the exigencies of the circumstances. 
But the slaughter of husbands went on. 

Finally the Great Council learned of a 
magician called Kerpheeps, residing at the 
Golden Horn. 

“Is there a remedy for consecutive 
retail polyandry ?” they cabled him. 

“ Allah is Allah,” he responded, “ I will 
proceed thither and see the case.” (11 
words collect). 

The Besarabians sent their war-ship 
Takimi Vekai to fetch the wise magician 
Kerpheeps. With much pomp and cir- 
cumstance he was received and conducted 
before the Great Council. 

When they saw his coal-black fiery eyes, 
his beard and hair the colour of a raven’s 
wing, his upright figure, they could not but 
marvel. 

“ Aye, my lords, it is true I am Ker- 
pheeps,” he responded to their query, 
shaking the gold-embroidered silken gown 
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that covered his | 
stalwart form. 
“Tt .is also true 
that more than 
seven . centuries 
have passed over 
my head, and it is 
likewise true that 
no woman has 
ever talked back 


to me. 
“Oh, = sapient 
and _s ponderous 


Kerpheeps !” the 
members of the 
Council ex- 
claimed, as they 
prostrated them- 
selves before him. 

“Well,” he 
asked, after they had soiled their foreheads 
on the ground, “as we say in England, 
wot’s the di-few-gulty ?” 

They then told him. “H’m—h’m,” he 
mused in Turkish. Then he evolved from 
his inner consciousness the conviction that 
was destined to save Besarabia. How 
this was to be will shortly be made 
manifest. 

“T would see the fair Shehezerade,” he 
said. 

Her Majesty communicated with, at once 
favoured the Council with her presence. 

“Fair Queen,” said Kerpheeps, “ raise 
thy veil, that I may behold thee.” 

“Who dares——” she ‘began. 


- “HOIST THAT VEIL,” KERPHEEPS THUNDERED. 


“| WILL PROCEED THITHER AND SEE THE CASE. 


"e “Hoist that 
+ yeil!” -Kerpheeps 
thundered, in 
tones which shook 
the very rafters. 

Shehezerade 
obeyed. “ Bythe 
leaping great 
- Llama of Peru,” 
said Kerpheeps, 
“she is a beauty. 

7 Thanks, your Ma- 
(| jesty; pray drop 
the veil ; so much 
loveliness is to> 
dazzling.” And 
he shielded his 
eyes with his 
hand. 

When the 
Queen had withdrawn from the Council 
Chamber, Kerpheeps announced : 

“The remedy is found. I am the 
remedy.” 

“You?” asked the members of the 
Council, just as the well-trained chorus 
of an opera might. 

“Yes, I. I will marry her.” 

“Long live Kerpheéps the First!” 
shouted the Council, and the people took 
up the cry of delight, not knowing what it 
was about. 

The nuptials were performed as usual, 
and as usual the Lord High Executioner 
took his station at the palace, after She- 
hezerade and Kerpheeps had withdrawn 
to the privacy of their rooms. 

Once within them, Kerpheeps 
removed his turban and his 
gabardine, and then spoke to his 
expectant bride : 

“Shezzy,” he said, “don’t be 
afraid of me.” 

“T'll not,” she smiled, closing 
her little fists and showing her 
white teeth. “On the: contrary, 
I'll make you fatigued of your 
existence. You will learn how 
\ uneasy is the head that wears 
a crown.” 

“Not so, fair sweetheart. 
But why dally with words ? 
You may as well at.ance 
understand the tradition 
‘that has kept me young 
and vigorous for over seven 
centuries. Whenever I ap- 
proach anger I utter my 
name, and then something 
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is sure to giveiway. It is net I. Dost 
understand, my’ Shezzy ?” 
“You black-bearded, loud-mouthed, 
—— son of a Turk !” Reseye: 
erpheeps !” he at once .. She 
fell on her knees before him. 


“Kerpheeps!” he repeated, and then pe 


she touched the’ground with her hands too. 

“Oh, Kerpheeps,” she sighed, “ be 
gentle.” 

“Kerpheeps!” he roared again, and 
receded from her. 

“ Dear Kerpheeps,” she pleaded, follow- 
ing on her hands and knees. 

‘Kerpheeps!” he shouted anew, and 
his footsteps described-a small circle. 
She followed him in fear and trembling. 

“Darling Kerpheeps,” she moaned, as 
tears streamed from her eyes. 

“Kerpheeps! Kerpheeps!” he yelled, 
increasing the diameter of the circle each 
time he uttered his name. 
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“ Oh, Kerpheeps,” she now almost 
whined ; but within her she gloried that 
she had at last found her master. 

The Lord High Executioner hearing the 
speees, broke open the door and rushed in, 

ss ——. on high. 
his head off, your 
Majesty 2” ‘asked the Lord High Execu- 
tioner. 


‘At once she arose, in her full queenly 
dignity : 

“No, you blathering imbecile,” or words 
to that effect, she said, “send for the 
Royal Architect and have him widen the 
walls of our nuptial palace, that Kerpheeps 
may extend his promenade.” 

hen she dropped again on her hands 

and knees, and whined coyly:— 


“Ts it not even so thy wish, my master, 
Kerpheeps ?” 

But all this happened in farther Bes- 
arabia. 
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“Is IT NOT EVEN SO THY WISH, MY MASTER, KERPHEEPS ?” 


CHAPTER I. 


OW my power first made itself 

i 1 manifest I scarcely remember. 

The first absolutely distinct sign 
of the gift which has been man’s most 
earnest desire frcm time immemorial—the 
god-like power of wiliing what one desires 
and having that will obeyed—came tome 
when I was serving in Hindcostan under 
the Ezst India Company. I had gone 
out as surgeon.cn Loard the Hoogly, one 
of the finest sailing vessels cwned by the 
Company. We arrived safely at Cal- 
cutta after an uneventful passage of some 
four months, 

There we heard that cholera was 
raging fearfully in the interior and that 
the 25th Foot Regiment of the Company, 
stationed at Burhampore, was decimated 
by the dreaded scourge. The surgeon 
ind his two assistants kad been carried 


off and the regiment was without medical 
aid. Owing to the prevalence of the epi- 
demic, all the doctors that could possibly 
be spared from the city had already 
gone to render their aid in the afflicted 
districts, so I volunteered to proceed to 
Burhampore and look after the poor 
fellows of the 25th. My offer was promptly 
accepted, and in twenty-four hours I 
was on my way north. 

Here, perhaps, it would be well for me 
to give a short account of my past life. 
I was called Charles after my father and 
was at this time just thirty years of age. 
My father, the Rev. Charles Crawley, had 
been dead five years. My mother died 
soon after I was born. I had only one 
near relation in the world—my brother, 
Godfrey, who was two years older than 
myself; he had been brought up to the 
Church and had succeeded my father to 
the living of Somersham, North Devon. 
Between my brother and myself there 
existed an affection as deep and lasting as 
it is rare. I had always looked upto him 
as my natural protector. We shared our 
childish pleasures together, and at school 
we were always found in the same scrapes, 
and, in a word, were quite inseparable. 

As we grew towards manhood, our 
different studies caused us to spend most 
of our time apart, but during our vaca- 
tions we invariably returned to the 
Rectory, finding an enhanced pleasure 
in meeting after our enforced absences 
from each other. So things went on 
quietly until I had taken my medical 
degree, when, better to gain experience, 
it was decided between my brother and 
myself that I should accept the offer of 
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an old friend of our father’s, who acted as 
our mentor and guardian, and make a 
voyage to the East before settling down 
to practise in England. 

Our boyish affection for each other 
had calmed down to the deep and en- 
during love of manhood. We were 
neither of us obtrusive or gushing in our 
manner towards each other, but each 
knew that the one would lay down his 
life for the other. 

Why I dwell thus lengthily on this 
subject will be seen hereafter and may 
account for the bringing forth of my 
dormant faculty, and but for which might 
never have been called into being. Up 
to our parting our lives had been un- 
eventful; we had both taken pleasure in 
our respective callings: he as a clergy- 
man and I in medicine. In reading for 
my medical examinations I had devoured 
eagerly all the books that had come in 
my way which in any degree related to 
chemistry or medicine, and had carried 
my studies far deeper than was usual 
amongst my fellow students. 

When my 
father died he 
left his fortune 
to be divided 
equally between 
my brother and 
myself, so that, 
for young men, 
we were both 
comfortably off. 

When I ar- 
rived at Bur- 
hampore I found 
more than half 
the regiment 
down with 
cholera; my 
efforts to arrest 
the progress of 
the fell disease 
for a time ap- 
peared useless. 
I scarcely had 
time to think 
about sleep; for 
weeks I had to 
get what rest I 
could at such 
odd hours as I 
was ableto. But === 
after awhile the < 
virulence of the 
epidemic wore 
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itself out, and my efforts began to show 
more satisfactory results. Fewer cases of 
attack were reported day by day,and many 
of the invalids were now on their legs 
again; but dozens of poor fellows had 
passed away, and at roll-call scarcely half 
of the full force answered to their names. 

Nearly two months had passed since 
my arrival, and during the whole time 
my own health had been excellent; but 
the past few weeks had told upon me— 
my constitution was undermined by my 
repeated calls on it, and the climate was 
telling on me. I tried hard to hold out, 
but in a few days I was on my back with 
an attack of fever. For days I was 
delirious, and when consciousness re- 
turned I felt it would be many days 
before I could be about again. 

It was at this period that I first experi- 
enced clearly the hidden power within 
me, and of which I had had glimmerings 
— one or two previous moments in my 
ife, 

I was lying half dozing in my hammock, 
my mind roving over the various inci- 
dents of my re- 
cent life, when 
I fell to thinking 
of my brother in 
the old rectory 
at Somersham. 

I pictured him 
to myself en- 
gaged in his 
daily round of 
_ parish duties, 
and wondered 
how he was; 
then the wish 
came into my 
thoughts of how 
I should like to 
see him. This 
wish seemed to 
focus itselfin my 
~, brain, dwelling 
ij % there to the ex- 

“ clusion of all 
else. Presently 
I felt my con- 
sciousness fa- 
ding into ob- 
livion, and the 
next moment 1 
awoke to find 
myself fleeting 
through space. 
Below me ap- 
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peared mountains and val- 
leys, rivers and towns; above 
me the blue vault of heaven. 
I was free from all bodily 
pain; my mind was singularly 
clear, and I experienced a 
sense of freedom from all 
movement. 

The scene be- 
low me was per- 
fectly clear in all 
its details, ap- 
pearing like a 
vast moving 
panorama. In 
less time than 
these few words 
take me to write, 
I saw beneath 
me my old home; 
and there in his 
study was my 
brother, leaning 
back in his arm- 
chair. I was in 
the recom with 
him. 

I spoke to him, 
my words seem- 
ing to pass from 
my thoughts I WAS IN THE ROOM WITH HIM. 
without verbal 
utterance; and 
he answered me 
in the same way. 


I asked him how he was and told him 
what I had been doing and of my illness 
and convalescence. His replies were 
perfectly distinct. He toid me of his life 
since our parting, and that he had not 
yet received my letter announcing my 
arrival at Calcutta and my departure 
for Burhampore. Up to this period of 
our conversation, if such it can be termed, 
my mind kept perfectly clear; but nowa 
haze or dizziness seemed to overtake me, 
and his last few words were unintelli- 
gible. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
lying in my hammock, my head enveloped 
with a damp bandage and a strong smell 
of some pungent odour in my nostrils. I 
did not notice at first that anyone was 
present, but as I made a slight movement 
a hand was placed on my shoulder and 
I was desired to lie still. 

Turning my eyes in the direction of the 
voice, I saw, standing at my side, a man 
of singularly striking presence. He was 
dressed in the native costume of a man of 
position—a loose tunic of native-spun 


A MAN OF SINGULARLY STRIKING . . . . 
silk, girdled at the waist with an em- 
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broidered scarf, baggy trousers of the 
same or some similar material, and on his 
head a turban of dark yellow silk covered 
with jewels. But what struck me most 
at that moment was his face. It was not 
the swarthy, sun-burnt complexion and 
black hair common to the natives of the 
country, but the skin was fair, the hair a 
light brown, curling where it showed 
round the temples, with beard, whiskers 
and moustache of the same colour. The 
eyes, however, were the chief attraction ; 
they were of that intense deep shade of 


“Do YOU FEEL BETTER?” 


blue which at times appears to be almost 
black. 

As I lay in my hammock gazing at 
him my astonishment must have shown 
itself in my face, for, smiling at me, he 
said in purest English, “Do you feel 
better ?”’ 

This increased my amazement, as, 
stammering out my thanks for his en- 
quiries, I asked him if he had been long 
there and where my servant Ali had 
gone to. 

He replied that he had been approach- 
ing my tent about an hour ago, when my 
servant rushed out and, seeing him, had 
told him I had fainted away and that he 
was unable to rouse me and begged him 
to come in. As soon asI gave signs of 
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returning animation he had despatched 
my servant to his dwelling for some 
stimulant he had there, and meantime I 
had come to myself. He then desired 
me to lie quietly and await my servant's 
return. 

I felt: very languid and weak, more so 
than I had done for some days; my ideas 
seemed scattered, my mind wandered 
from the stranger to my brother and the 
recollections of my interview with him 
which I had just passed through. I was 
too confused to dissect my own feelings. 
Within a few min- 
utes Ali returned, 
and the stranger, 


taking the vial 
which he had 
brought, poured 


out a small por- 
tion in my medi- 
cine glass, which 
he took from a 
bamboo table near 
my side; he then 
added some water 
| and, raising my 
head with his 
hand, made me 
drink the mixture. 
When I had done 
so, he bade me lie 
down and sleep, 
saying he would 
visit me in the 
morning to ascer- 
tain how I was 
progressing. 

The draught he 
gave me caused 
me almost imme- 
diately to fall into a profound and dream- 
less slu:nber, from which I did not awake 
until late the next morning. When I 
opened my eyes, the first object they 
rested on was the stranger. He was 
seated in my canvas chair talking in 
Hindoostanee to Ali. I felt better than 
I had done since I was first laid up with 
the fever—my blood seemed to course 
through my veins with all its old vitality, 
the fever had quite left me and the feel- 
ing of lassitude which one experiences 
after a lengthened illness had disappeared. 

I raised myself on my elbow to see if 
my strength was recovered equal to my 
spirits, and in doing so attracted the 
attention of the stranger. He rose from 
his seat and approached to my side, 
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‘‘T am happy to see you are so much 
better,” he said; ‘ let me help you down 
from your hammock.” 

He offered me his hand, which I shook 
heartily, and thanking him for his kind- 
ness I availed myself of his aid to get 
down. He appeared in no hurry to leave 
me, as, leading me to the seat he had just 
vacated, he brought up a camp-stool and 
sat down near me. 

My curiosity as to who this man was 
and why he took such an interest in me 
was now so aroused that it got the better 
of my politeness. 

I desired Ali to prepare the mid-day 
meal and begged my visitor to stay and 
partake of it with me; he accepted my 
invitation with evident pleasure. 

As soon as Ali was out of hearing, I 
remarked that it was seldom that a native 
of India spoke my native tongue with 
such fluency. 

‘IT am not a native of this country,” 
he replied, ‘‘ although, perhaps, my dress 
might lead you to think so; I was bornin 
Norway. © However, let me introduce 
myself properly: my name is Harold 
Thornwal; I am Norwegian by birth and 
cosmopolitan by nature; and now pray 
tell me of yourself. That you are Doctor 
Charles Crawley I learned from your 
servant, Ali. You have not been long in 
India, have you?” 

I told him of my experiences since my 
arrival at Calcutta up to my being 
stricken down with fever; but I did not 
mention the dream, hallucination, or 
whatever it was, in which I had held 
communion with my brother. 

During our conversation I asked him 
what was the sleeping draught he had 
given me the previous evening, as its 
effects were so pronounced and benefi- 
cent I should like to know the prescrip- 
tion. 

He took a note-book from his breast 
and, tearing out a leaf, wrote it down and 
handed it to me. 

Most of the ingredients were known to 
me, but there were three named of which 
I had never heard, although, as I have 
said before, I had gone deeper into the 
studies of my profession than was usual. 
I remarked of these three unknown drugs 
that I was totally unacquainted with 
them and that they did not appear, as 
far as I could remember, in any pharma- 
coperia. 

“Very likely not,” replied Mr. Thorn- 
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wal; “they are vegetable products not at 
present obtainable in the ordinary ways 
of commerce, their properties being un- 
known except to a very few, and, more- 
over, they are not at all common in 
nature. I will, however, let you have 
some of the prescription already pre- 
pared, which will save you the trouble of 
hunting for them.” 

This was not quite what I desired, as 
my thirst for information in all that 
appertained to my profession, made me 
wishful of obtaining all the knowledge I 
was able to on such matter. 

*‘ Perhaps,” continued Mr. Thornwal, 
‘‘“when we know each other more in- 
timately I may show you how to obtain 
them yourself. In the combination you 
had of them in the mixture I gave you 
they simply form a perfect sedative to 
the mind and body. One of the three 
drugs, however, by itself is so potent that 
even the slightest portion would throw 
anyone taking it into a sleep from which 
he would never awake.” 
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Ali here announced tat our refresh- 
ment was ready, thus interrupting the 
conversation which possessed such 
interest for me. 

Mr. Thornwal eat but sparingly, and 
refused all my invitations to take wine or 
any other beverage but water. 

During our meal my visitor showed a 
most intimate knowledge of men and 
cities; he appeared to have travelled 
through nearly every country on the 
globe and to have studied deeply, into 
the secrets of nature. 

In the science of chemistry, which had 
such charms for me, he was far and away 
my master. Animal magnetism, which 
to me had always appeared as simply a 
cloak for charlatans to hide their ignor- 
ance and dupe their hearers, was with 
him a proved science. And when I ex- 
pressed my disbelief of the possibilities 
of one man subjecting another to his will, 
he startled me by quietly saying : 

“You have the power yourself, but you 
do not know how to cultivate the use of 
it. It was this power that brought me to 
visit you. Whether you ever exercise 
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that power or not rests with you. It is 
permitted to few, indeed, to arrive at the 
summit of that knowledge which renders 
mankind subject to him who possesses it. 
Life itself, as measured by our human 
standard, is too short to acquire all the 
truths deep hidden in nature’s.bosom, 
so, to the true student of nature, nature 
herself gives the requisite forces for sus- 
taining the vitality necessary to ward off 
the decay of old age, which would 
put anend to his researches. The 
members of this mysterious brother- 
hood are few; I am the youngest. 
The master has deputed me to visit 
you, and- if you wish to enter the novi- 
ciate you will have to renounce all your 
ambitions of your present career and 
divide yourself from all worldly ties, and 
give yourself up to my teachings. Go 
about your work as usual, and ponder 
deeply over what I have said, and I will 
come to you, wherever you may be, three 
months hence from to-day for your 
answer.” 


(To be completed next month.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


' HO was this strange man, who 
had taken such an unaccount- 


) able interest in my destiny? 
He had given me his name, and the 
country of his birth, but had practically 
told me nothing about himself; yet, by 
some wonderful power, he had held me 
absolutely spell-bound during the short 
period we had passed together. 

His parting words, “I will come to 
you, wherever you may be, three months 

ence from to-day for your answer,” rang 
again and again in my ears. 

To-day was the 2oth of June, 1752, 
t.erefore, if he kept his promise, I was to 
see him again on the 20th of September. 

After Mr. Thornwal left me, I remained 
for some considerable time in such a 
State of suppressed excitement that I 
could not give my attention to anything 


but the strange events that had happened 
to me, during the last four-and-twenty 
hours. Was the whole thing but the base- 
less fabric of a dream? No, my strange 
visitant was real enough, so far as flesh 
and blood went, and there was the pro- 
mised phial of the prescription, which he 
had not forgotten to send me. But my 
aerial flight in the spirit, to the home of 
my brother, was that a fantasy of my 
fevcred brain? Possibly, aye probably ; 
for to my present healthy conception of 
the recollection it seemed not only be- 
yond the bounds of widest probability, 
but absolutely out of all reason. More- 
over, it was against all the theories J had 
conceived on the subject of mesmeric in- 
fluence or transmission of thought. Pul- 
ling myself together, I reasoned the 
matter out thus: that my supposed com- 
munication with my brother Godfrey was 
simply a vivid picture of my diseased 
imagination, and I would forget it. With 
regard to Mr. Thornwal, I determined to 
find out what I could about him, and to 
this end I despatched my servant, Ali, to 
go and make such enquiries as he could, 
without attracting attention, as to the 
habits and movements of this strange 
man. I then proceeded to put my papers 
in order, when, as I was turning round, 
my eye again caught sight of the phial sent 
me by Thornwal. Taking it up, 1 pro- 
ceeded to examine the contents with 
more care than I had yet done. The 
liquid was as colourless as water, but in 
taste was sharp and pungent to the palate 
with a certain cloying sweetness. I 
thought I might as well take a dose, so, 
pouring out about half the requisite 
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number of drops, and adding some water, 
I drank it off, then, with my tablets and 
papers, I resumed my seat. As I read, I 
felt my thoughts wandering from my 
occupation, and in a few minutes I was 
under the influence of the draught. 

Ali awoke me, returning from his quest. 
I felt again all the wonderful revivifying 
effects before experienced, with the same 
exhilarating pulsation of blood through- 
out the system. Questioning Ali as to 
the result of his enquiries, I learnt that 
Mr. Thornwal was the guest of Prince 
Salajunge, whom [ had met several times 
and who was reputed to be enormously 
wealthy, but was of an extremely studious 
disposition. He had only arrived a few 
days previously, but had at various times 
been known to visit Prince Salajunge for 
short periods. Ali had been unable to 
ascertain where he came from or who he 
was, and outside the Prince’s household 
he appeared to be unknown. 

As there was evidently nothing more to 
be found out through Ali, I determined 
to go round to the officers’ mess and so 
escape for the present from lingering on 
thoughts which so engrossed me. I was 
heartily welcomed and congratulated by 
the officers present, who remarked especi- 
ally on my rapid recovery and rejuven- 
ated appearance. Catching sight of 
myself in a mirror, I was at once struck 
with the exceeding robust reflection of 
my face, which just previous to my attack 
of fever had, : 
through the 
pressure of 
work,assumed 
a rather hag- 
gard and wor- 
ried -expres- 
sion; now this 
was all gone 
and was re- 
placed by the 
fall outline & 
and youthful 3 
mien of my = 
best days. At ; 

I heard with Tam 
much satisfac- 
tion that an- 
other. doctor -° 3am 
was on hiss 4 
way up to fill hy . 2 
the place left va 
by the one 
stricken by 
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the cholera; the health of the regiment 
was now so satisfactory that there was 
little beyond ordinary cases to occupy 
my attention. In a few days my suc. 
cessor arrived and brought with him a 
letter from the Governor of Calcutta for 
me, in which I was requested to report 
myself to Government House when I re- 
turned. As I was now released from my 
duties, I determined to take the oppor- 
tunity of seeing as much of this strange 
country asI could. The officers frequently 
organised hunting expeditions into the 
dense jungle and forests which Jay to the 
north of our encampment, and I frequently 
made one of the party. Our arms of 
precision were nothing like so perfect in 
those days as they are now: the old mus- 
ket was not a very dependable weapon, 
and when one got separated from his 
companions, and happened on. that 
monarch of the jungle, a full-grown tiger, 
it wanted a very fair amount of pluck to 
commence the encounter. It was a mat. 
ter of minutes to load up a musket, and 
if your first shot failed to kill or disable 
Mr. Stripes, well, then you stood a very 
good chance of having your courage 
tested to its utmcst. 

I spent a couple of months thus with 
these pleasant companions, and it was with 
much regret that I left them; but my 
nature was not made for too much of 
such pleasant dallying. I began to pine 
for my books and active practice again, 
so with many 
good wishes 
and __ several 
messages for 
friendsin Eng- 
land, I packed 
up my belong: 
ings and turn- 
ed my face to- 
wards Cal- 
cutta. The 
return trip to 
Calcutta 
safely com- 
pleted, I re 
ported myself 
s at Govern: 
~ ment House, 
, and was much 
“surprised at 
the very warm 
and flattering 
reception ac- 
corded to me 
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bythe Governor personally, for the services 
I had been able to render. He expressed 
himself most kindly and offered me the 
choice of several appointments if I desired 
tostay in India; these, however, I respect- 
fully declined as I had no intention of 
remaining. I had by now almost per- 
suaded myself that the promise made by 
Mr. Thornwal to renew his visit to me 
was, if not a jest, at least a very unlikely 
event. It now only wanted * Be days 
before the three months would have 
exactly passed. I felt a certain sense of 
anxiety and inquietude gradually stealing 
over me as the time drew near, but I did 
not allow this in any way to affect m 
arrangements for returning to England. 
The Hoogly in which I had come out, 
had already sailed on her homeward voy- 
age, so I decided to take my passage in 
the next ship bound for London. This, as 
it happened, would not be for three weeks, 
so there was nothing for it but to wait 
and pass the time as best Icould. When 
I left Burhampore, one of the officers of 
the 25th regiment had given me a letter 
ofintroduction to a friend of his—a brother- 
officer stationed at Fort William, which 
place was practically Calcutta, and I 
determined now to avail, myself of his 
kindness. I found him a most genial and 
hospitable gentleman, and gladly accepted 
his warmly proffered request to make his 
quarters my abode, until my ship sailed. 
I had been with him only two days when 
he was called away on official business, 
and, excusing himself for so hurriedly 
leaving me, * desired me to consider 
myself master of his bungalow during his 
absence, which he anticipated would be 
for several days. 

To-morrow was the 2oth of September, 
the day on which Harold Thornwal was 
tosee me for my answer—my answer to 
what ? Now, on the eve of what may be 
a turning point in my life, let me probe 
deep down into my inmost thoughts and 
weigh well the wishes and aspirations 
that I have so long harboured within me, 
and which, ever since that memorable 
interview, have, notwithstanding my 
efforts to suppress them, forced themselves 
continually before me. Yes, I cannot 
conceal it from myself—I feel an intan- 
gible, unknown power within, that bids 
me seek for knowledge of things deeper 
and untaught by schools or the common 
paths of science. The die was cast; if 
Harold Thornwal kept his word and satis- 


fied me that he was what he professed to 
be, I would give up my career and study 
at his feet those problems and secrets of 
nature, with what success I might. 

Now that my mind was made up I felt 
as if a load were taken from me; I would 
demand such explanation from him as 
should prove his capabilities to my satis- 
faction, or else have done with him for 
ever. 

The morrow should decide—for to-day I 
would dwell no more on the matter. 
Having arrived at this decision I deter- 
mined to visit the city and while away the 
afternoon in sightseeing. My servant, Ali, 
had accompanied me back ion Burham- 
pore, so, telling him I was going out for a 
few hours, I left my friend's bungalow. I 
was detained away longer than I antici- 

ated, having come across one of my 
ellow-passengers who came out in the 
Hoogly. Wespent the afternoon together 
visiting the various bazaars, and dinin 
together in the evening, so that when 
returned it was getting on to within an 
hour of midnight. Next morning I arose 
early, as was my custom, and strolled out 
for a constitutional, before the sun had 
gained sufficient strength to make such a 
proceeding uncomfortable. My friend's 
bungalow was quite on the outskirts of 
the city, just, without the fort, and really 
in not a too safe position. The Calcutta 
of that time was very different to the 
handsome and well-built city of to-day. 

In a few minutes, therefore, I was in the 
midst of fields, with all the glory of an 
eastern morning breaking around me. 
This .was the 20th of September, would 
that this lovely morning prove an augury 
for my future life, to be decided to-day. I 
was just on the point of turning round to 
go home, when, advancing along a path 
by the edge of a paddy field, and coming 
towards me, I recognised the man who 
had been so continually in my thoughts. 
Strange to say, however, my pulse did 
not quicken or my heart throb a beat 
faster ; | seemed to have expected him to 
come sooner or later; although at times 
I had tried to persuade myself that I was 
not looking for the fulfilment of his ap- 
pointment. ~ We saluted each other 
gravely, and he accepted my invitation to 
return with me to my friend’s bungalow. 
He would not join me at breakfast, de- 
claring he had already had his morning 
meal, so he sat out under the verandah 
while I consumed my solitary breakfast. 
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After breakfast I lighted a cigar, and 
joining Mr. Thornwal, went at once into 
the matter uppermost in my thoughts. 

* When you left me three months ago 
at Burhampore, Mr. Thornwal,” I com- 
menced, ‘:you had excited feelings and 
ambitions in my breast, which you 
declined to further discuss or enter into 
until the expiration of a certain space of 
time, when, you asserted, you would visit 
me again for my decision, and I pre- 
sume give me 
some explana- 
tion. That 
period elapses 
to-day and, as I 
presume, your 
arrival here is 
in accordance 
with that pro- 
mise.” Here 
Mr. Thornwa! 
gravely inclined 
his head in ac- 
quiescence. 
“Very well, 
then,” I resum- 
ed, “I nowawait 
your explana- 
tion ; and should 
the result of our 
interview be 
mutually satis- 
factory, I shall 
be ready to 
place myself g% 
under your guid- @& 
ance, for instruc- 
tion and initia- 
tion into the 
knowledge of 
which we have 


:poken.”’ 
‘“‘Have you 

thoroughly 

thought the 


matter out, and realised the sacrifices of 
your present life that you will be called 
on to make ?”’ replied Mr. Thornwal. 

“Yes; I am prepared to follow your 
counsels and tuition, if you can fully 
satisfy me as to the end to be gained,” I 
answered. 

‘©T see you have made your determina. 
tion, and am glad of it,” he said. “I 
thought you would accept, and I believe, 
as far as it is possible to foresee at such 
an early period, that you will be success- 
ful in perfecting yourself in the prelimin- 
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ary knowledge of our brotherhood ; as to 
the advanced and deeper stages, it is 
impossible for me to give you any en. 
couragement ; it will rest absolutely and 
entirely with your own powers of applica. 
tion and research, whether you attain to 
that higher life, of perfection and power, 
which should be the goai of us all. When 
do you wish to commence?” 

‘‘T am entirely at your disposal now,” | 
replied. 

“We can 

hardly continue 
our conversa- 
tion here unin- 
terruptedly,” 
said Mr. Thorn- 
wal, ‘“‘and be. 
sides you will 
doubtless have 
many questions 
to ask me; shall 
we proceed to 
yonder clump of 
mango trees, 
under which | 
perceive thereis 
a rough seat, 
and the trees 
will shade us 
from the sun, 
which is now 
beginning to 
make its pre- 
sence felt.” 
’ “With plea- 
». sure,” I replied; 
and calling Ali, 
I told him where 
we were going, 
and instructed 
him that I did 
not wish to be 
disturbed. We 
then proceeded 
to the mangoes 
and seated ourselves. 

Mr. Thornwal broke the silence which 
had fallen on us, by remarking that he was 
quite ready to give me any explanations 
and reply to any questions I might desire 
to put to him. 

‘** Will you first of all tell me,” I com- 
menced, ‘‘ how you first came to me. You 
remember you said when I last saw you, 
‘that the master had desired you to visit 
me ’—have I seen or do I know your mas- 
ter. 

“ No, you do not know him ; but he knew 
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that you had and have that within you 
which, with cultivation and due observ- 
ance of nature’s teachings, would expand, 
and might in process of time fructify 
into a Giaews of perfection that would 
make you a welcome brother amongst 
our limited circle. You remember the 
occasion when your servant, Ali, called 
me to your side: you were in a stupor, 
as you thought, and probably still so 
consider. That stupor was a trance, 
which, as a doctor, you will know is not 
one and the same thing. While in that 
trance, your body lay as one dead, but 
our spirit was alive, and, released from 
its fetters, soared away at the direction 
of the will-power guiding it. Every 
human being has a similar spirit, but 
very few have the will-power sufficiently 
strongly developed to disintegrate the 
spirit from the body. In your case it 
was so developed, and the spirit, obeying 
the master will, flew through space to 
the side of your brother in England.” 

“ But,” I exclaimed, “I never told you 
of what I thought was simply a strange 
hallucination. I purposely omitted doing 
so; how could you possibly know of it ?” 

“Very simply,” replied Mr. Thornwal. 
«“ Whenever a spirit is released from the 
bondage of the human body we imme- 
diately (I mean by we, the members of 
the brotherhood) become aware of the 
new visitant in our domains. Thus it 
was, when your spirit left its earthly 
tenement, in obedience to your will, to 
visit your brother, the master recognised 
the new aspirant, and requested his 
humble subject, myself, who happened 
to be fortunately in your immediate 
neighbourhood, to see you, and offer 
myself as your instructor and guide into 
the great unknown, if you decided to 
make the attempt to attain the highest 
knowledge mortals can attain to.” 

“Then,” I replied, “I really did visit 
my brother Godfrey, and it was not 
imagination ? How can I ke assured 
that this was so, and that it was not a 
delirious dream, wherein, perhaps, [ 
babbled of what I thought I did and saw, 
and you gathered from my fevered utter- 
ances the thread of my thoughts. How, 
I repeat, can I be assured of what you 
say ? %” 

“If you doubt, and I like your cautious 
reasoning,” Mr. Thornwal remarked, ‘“ I 
can and will prove to you the truth of 
what I have said. I will do so before 


vou finally make your decision. Mean- 
time, I will give you an outline of the 
new life you will have to live. To com- 
mence with, you must unreservedly, 
and without any exception, sever your- 
self from all human ties until the premier 
period of your probation is passed. You 
must bid farewell to kindred, friends 
and acquaintances, until such time as 
you may be adjudged master of your 
actions and feelings. No earthly love 
must be permitted to interfere with your 
studies and researches. For this period 
you will have all the help and teaching 
that I can bestow, and you must conform 
strictly, and without murmuring, to all 
my instructions and the regulations I 
shall set you. I may say at once, that 
there will be nothing set you obnoxious 
to a man of honour, neither will you be 
called upon, by word or action, to do 
aught that your creed or religion holds 
harmful to the body here on earth, or to 
the immortal soul in the great hereafter. 
Moreover you are, and will be, free to dis- 
continue your studies and return to your 
former life after the expiration of your 
probation, should you so desire. The 
one and sole condition, which I shall 
ask you to promise, being that, if you 
dntide to return to your present mode of 
life, you shall never by word or deed dis- 
close the secrets you may be taught, 
neither shall you reveai those secrets to 
others. You need make no provision for 
sustaining your body whilst you are under 
my care, so that any property you may 
have you can dispose of, or, which 
perhaps would be wiser, leave entrusted 
until your noviciate is passed. Is there 
anything more I can tell you?” 

‘* No,” I answered ; “‘ prove to me that 
you are able to perform what you have 
stated, and I will make my arrangements, 
to put myself under your guidance at the 
earliest moment.” 

“ Very weil, Brother Charles, for so I 
shall now call you,” said Mr. Thornwal, 
“ and you will know me as Brother Harold. 
If you will lean back in the corner of the 
seat, so that you do not fall forward, we 
will pass together through the realms of 
space and view such scenes as your life 
recalls. Hold my hand so.” 

I posted myself as Mr. Thornwal sug- 
gested, and placing my hand in his, 
awaited my etherealisation. I felt no 
extraordinary emotion or feeling of any 
kind: my vision appeared to get gradually 


nd 
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obscured, my mind became blank, then, as 
before, I awoke to the sensation of rapid 
motion through space. Harold Thornwal 
was by my side, still with my hand in his; 
below us was the sea ; around us, the sun, 
which was now climbing high into the 
heavens, shed his brilliant beams, bathing 
the whole scene with his golden glory. 
There beneath us was a ship under full 
sail. 

“« Let us descend,” said my companion ; 

and, as we neared the vessel, I recognised 
the Hoogly, which had left Calcutta some 
few weeks pre- 
viously. I could 
see Captain 
Grant and the Lb 
chief mate talk- 
ing together on 
the quarter-deck ; + 
there also were 
twoof the officers 
of the 25th Foot, 
reclining on 
wicker _ sofa- 
chairs, under an 
awning on deck. 
They were going 
home on_ sick 
leave to recupe- 
rate, after the 
attack of cholera 
through which | 
had attended 
them. 

* Come,” said 
Harold Thorn- 
wal, and we were 
again soaring 
through the ethe- 
real blue, fleeting 
over sea and 
land, rivers and 
lakes, deserts and forests, until we 
hovered over my old home again. 

Glancing round, 1 discovered dear old 
Godfrey seated in an arbour, in a secluded 
corner of the garden, and close beside 
him sat a maiden of some four or five and 
twenty years of age. Hand clasped in 
hand, I did not want a wizard’s divination 
to tell me that there the old, old story 
was again being enacted. 

I desired my companion to take me 
away, as I felt the scene was not meant 
for other eyes to witness, and so we de- 
parted. I felt glad, very glad, to think 
that my brother Godfrey was about to 
take to himself a wife, and one, too, who, 
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if the countenance were an index of 
character, appeared as good as she was 
lovely. 

We were now flying south again, the 
moving scene beneath us passing . so 
rapidly that only bare outlines of 
the physical nature of the surface were 
apparent. Now we had at our feet 
Burhampore, with its minarets and 
bazaars, huts and palaces, and the bar- 
racks and bungalows of the officers and 
men whom I had recently left. I could re- 
cognise many faces: some of them had dur- 
ing my _ short 
sojourn become 
close friends, 
There was my 
old bungalow, 
now. occupied by 
my successor. 

“Let us re- 
turn now,” said 
Harold Thorn- 
wal. And ina 
moment of time, 
I opened my eyes 
» to find myself 
) still seated under 
the mango trees, 
with Mr. Thorn- 
wal by my side. 
Mae) 86 ‘Are you Satis. 
| fied?” said he. 

** You have visit- 
ed your old ship, 
far away on the 
Indian Ocean, 
you have seen 
our brother with 

is lady love in 
your old home, 
and you have 
seen your friends 


at Burhampore.” 

* Yes, I believe you,” I replied, ‘‘ and I 
accept your offer of friendship and guid- 
ance. I will make such few preparations 
as are necessary, and I shall then be ready 
to obey your instructions. When and 
where shall I meet you?” 

“Can you be ready by the 25th, that is 
five days from to-day? If so, call at the 
house of Ram Lula, he is a merchant in 
the central bazaar in Calcutta. I shall 
be there any time after noon ; if you find 
you cannot be there, send me word when 
to expect you—till then, farewell.” And 
so, clasping my hand, Harold Thornwal 
left me. 
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I need not here attempt to express the 
strange .thoughts and feelings which 
thronged my brain at this crisis in my 
life. My decision was irrevocably made. 
I returned to my friend’s bungalow and 
commenced to put my affairs in order at 
once. I sent Ali to cancel the passage I 
had booked in the next homeward-bound 
ship. I wrote to Godfrey, telling him of 
my work at Burhampore, and that now | 
was going on a journey of exploration into 
a strange and unknown country, and that 
if he did not hear from me for years, he 
was not to grieve or worry. I wrote to 
much the 
same effect 
to our family 
attorney, 
and instruc- 
ted him to 
pay the in- 
terest on my 
little fortune 
each year as 
he collected 
it to my bro- 
ther God- 
frey, or to 
his wife and 
childrenifhe 4% 
died. - 

My perso- ° 
nal belong- 
ings I pack- : 
ed up and ¢ 
stored until 
such time as 
I should 
want them. 
My servant, 
Ali, who, al- 
though I had 
only had him 
a short time, had become much attached 
to me, I made happy by presents of many 
oddments together with what was, to 
him, a small fortune in cash. 

My host returned home the morning I 
was leaving, and expressed much regret 
at his enforced absence. He appeared 
rather curious to know where I was going, 
and -what had occurred to change my 
plans. I enlightened him so far as to say 
I was going up the country on an expedi- 
tion with a friend; and then, thanking him 
for his kindness and hospitality, I left 
him to meet Mr. Thornwal. 

I found Ram Lula’s house easily, and 
Harold Thornwal was therein, waiting for 
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me. He then told me his proposed plans 
for our immediate future. We were to 
proceed by easy stages to Benares, travel- 
ling partly by land and partly by boat up 
the river Ganges. 

We started that afternoon as soon as 
the sun got low in the western horizon, 
and availed ourselves of the cool of the 
evening; each night’s rest was made so 
as toallow of our continuing our journey 
at break of day, and a further rest was 
made during the heat of the day. Of 
that wonderful journey I shall not say 
anything here. The strange and_beauti- 

ED on ful country 

6 we passed 
through, 

» with itsmag- 
nificent flora 
growing in 
most luxuri- 
ous __ profu- 

_ sion, dazzled. 
the eye with 
its wealth 
and richness 
of colouring. 
During the 
de journey, Bro- 
<3 ; ther Harold, 
»* ~- as he wished 

; -. me to call 
"eee: him, never 
te |’ ceased to in- 
ayy struct me in 
> the = merits 
e and demerits 
of all wesaw. 
His know- 
ledge seem- 
ed inexhaus- 
tible: every 
plant, tree 
and herb was known to him, and the uses 
to which they could be applied. My in- 
struction and initiation had begun ; the 
regime and course of lessons followed 
day by day, hour by hour. When it was 
possible we avoided the villages and 
towns on our route, and kept away from 
intercourse with the natives. Arriving 
within some ten miles of Benares, my 
guide informed me that we were just 
at our journey’s end. We had turned 
away from the direct road to Benares, 
and had proceeded a few miles, through 
a somewhat rough and uncultivated piece 
of country, when we. found ourselves at 
the foot of a gentle hill. Ascending 
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this, I espied a we'l-built bungalow, sur- 
rounded by cultivated grounds. 

“ Here,” said Harold Thornwal, “ we 
will rest curselves, and advance your 
studies.” 

‘Is this our journey’s end?” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes, for the present,” he replied. 

Then we quietly settled down: he as 
master, I as pupil. We were waited on 
in our simple wants by the only servant 
the house contained, a grey-haired, bene- 
volent-looking Hindoo. My promise of 
secrecy binds me not to relate or indi- 
cate in any :nanner what were my course 
of studies or the knowledge imparted 
to me. We remained here for nearly 
twelve months, making occasional trips 
for a few days at a time to various 
neighbouring villages, to give me a brief 
change of scene. I made rapid progress, 
under Brother Harold’s kind and un- 
wearying teaching, and at the end of 
the above time he informed me he was 
going to leave me to myself for some time, 
as he had proceeded far enough with my 
tuition for the present. My next course 
would be much 
more severe and 
entail far more 
self-denial than 
I had yet been 
put to. He ad- 
vised me to oc- 
cupy myself 
while he was 
absent in travel- 
ling and the 
study of all 
things animate 
and inanimate 
that crossed my 
path, and to re- 
turn to our 
abode in six 
months’ time. 

Should I de- 
sire to commu- 
nicate with him, 
I now had the 
knowledge and 
power to sum- . 
mon him to me, 
but I was not to 
do this, or exer- 
cise my newly 
acquired gifts, 
except under the 
most urgent ne- 
cessity. 
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I wil rapidly pass over these few 
months, and also my second term of re- 
search and study, which lasted nearly 
two years. Harold Thornwal expressed 
himself, as greatly pleased with the pro- 
gress I had made, and indicated that I 
should soon be able to dispense with his 
close personal attention. I was now to 
enlarge my sphere of information, by 
journeying for two or three years through 
the various countries of both hemispheres. 
When this tour was completed I should 
have to decide once and for all, whether 
I joined the Brotherhood or returned to 
the world. 

The science and knowledge I had 
already acquired, made gold and silver 
valueless to me; I had learnt most of 
the chief languages of the old world; 
length of life was also assured me, and 
my will-power was so highly cultivated 
that it was now under my control. 

Bidding my friend and teacher an 
affectionate farewell, I started on my: 
travels. I descended the Ganges by 
boat to Calcutta, and there took ship for 
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Principalities, and finally visited England. 
I went down to Somersham, and, under 
the mantle of night, I ascertained that my 
brother Godfrey was well and happy. 
He had* married about two years ago, 
and his wife was spoken of with love and 
respect by my informants. I decided 
not to see him, as our meeting would pro- 
bably make him anxious as to my welfare, 
and so I turned my back on my birth- 
place and resumed my wanderings. I 
now went into Wales, to learn from the 
bards the lore and traditions of their fore- 
iathers. 

I had been busily engaged in going 
over some old cairns on the Berwyn 
Mountains, near Llangollen, and was re- 
turning late one evening to my resting 
place, a shepherd's cottage in the valley 
near the river Dee, when | heard sounds 
of moaning coming from a narrow road, 
which wound its circuitous track round 
the base of the neighbouring mountains. 
Hastening to the spot, I discovered in 
the darkening gloom a group of figures 
by the roadside from wh‘ch the sounds 


were returning to thcir home on the other 
side of Bala lake when the accident hap- 
pened. 

I bound the broken limb up tempor- 
arily, and as it would be impossib!‘e to 
take him all the way home in his present 
state, even if we had a conveyance, there 
was nothing for it but to get him to my 
cottage, if we could. 

In that wild and desolate region, there 
was little chance of getting any aid at that 
time of night, so I turned my attention 
to the pony and cart; the former was 
grazing the herbage near by, the latter 
was on its side in the road. There was 
little damage done to the cart, and the 
wheel was practically unhurt; the pin had 
come out and the wheel had rolled off the 
axle. To put it together was an easy 
task; then, with the help of his daughter, 
we got the old man into the cart and 
slowly made our way over the adjacent 
meadow to my cottage. There I set the 
broken leg properly and lay the sufferer 
on my couch. The daughter, who I now 
had a chance cf examining, busied her- 
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self in prepat:sg some soup for our 
supper. She was of some five-and- 
twenty years of age and still in her first 
bloom of budding womanhood. Her face 
was set in a golden halo of fair, rippling 
hair, out of which her deep blue eyes 
shone like the evening stars. Her anxiety 
and care for her father showed how dearly 
she loved him, and under her affection- 
ate ministrations he soon recovered 
sufficiently to assure her of his returning 
strength. 

She thanked me, again and again, for 
the service I had rendered her father, and 
during the evening I gleaned the history 
of their simple lives. 

Her father, Edward Llewellyn, was the 
squire of the parish of Drwsyant, and she 
was his only child. She was called 
Gwendoline. They had been to visit 
some friends the day before at Wrexham, 
and ‘had tarried longer than they ought 
to have done before starting for home. 

Giving Mr. Llewellyn and his daughter 
possession of the living-room for the 
night, I retired to the back room to rest 
myself. Of course it was impossible to 
think of moving him for several days, and 
as they were anxious to let their people 
know they were safe, I volunteered to 
drive over to their abode. 

I accomplished my mission safely, and 
returned late in the evening, bringing 
with me several little luxuries, besides 
various articles of raiment which their 
housekeeper had packed. At the end 
of ten days, Mr. Llewellyn. was so far 
recovered that we felt no further anxiety. 
I had persuaded Gwendoline to accom- 
pany me for a few hours each day in 
rambling about those grand old hills. 
The time was now drawing near when 
they would depart. A comfortable con- 
veyance was brought over, and after 
many good wishes from the father, and 
timid glances from Gwendoline, they were 
gone. I had promised to visit them and 
stay for some days, shortly, but what 
would it all lead to? 

I had banished the thought while they 
were present, now I must face it. No 
human love could enter my heart if I 
wished to attain that for which I had now 
devoted several years of deep study and 
self communion. Doubtless it was but a 
passing fancy. 1 would go over and 
wish them farewell and leave the country. 
I went to say good-bye, but day after day 
fleeted by, and still 1 kept putting off the 


final words which were to separate us. I 
could see she loved me—there was not 
sufficient dissimulation in her soul for her 
to hide it. My heart was torn with 
doubts. I who had learnt the secret of 
lengthened life, how should I feel if I 
yielded to my iove, when, as the years 
went by I saw her growing gradually older 
and older, and finally to pass away, while 
the life-giving fiuid in my veins kept my 
manhood virtually unimpaired. My pro- 
mise to Harold Thornwal, not to reveal 
any knowledge he taught me to another, 
could never be broken. And so I should 
have to see my beloved pass from me in 
the course of nature. 

The solitary life I had been living, 
avoiding the society of my race and 
making no friends, had awabiaed in my 
heart a chord, on which the love of Gwen- 
doline played so strongly that it predis- 
posed me to surrender to my human love. 

After days.of anxious thought .and 
communionings with myself, I determined 
to summon Harold Thornwal. to my 
assistance, and see if there were no.means 
of overcoming his interdiction. 

aK aS * 2 * 

‘Ihave seen Harold, and my future is 
determined: my love, my Gwendoline 
has gained the day, and the Mysterious 
Brotherhood loses its youngest neophyte. 
I can never: forget that which has been 
imparted to me. I have the power to 
prolong my own life far into the ages of 
unknown time, and even if I do not. use 
that power any more, my life will now 
run into many generations. But Gwen- 
doline, if she becomes my wife, must 
succumb to nature, when her sands of life 
are run out. | . 

Well, so be it. I have made my choice, 
and do not regret. 

* * * * 

Many years have passed since I last 
held communion with Harold Thorn- 
wal. My dearest wife is dead ; she never 
learned my mystic story. She lived to 
see her great-grandchildren round her 
knee; she was eighty-five when she died, 
and left me, with a smile on her face, bid- 
ding me to come soon to her. I ama 
little older-looking than of yore, but it is 
with sorrow, not age, and I know my time 
will not be near for many years. lama 
wanderer on the face of the earth, seek- 
ing death which will not come to me.— 
Love departed—life valueless. 

HuBerT GRAYLE, 


HERTFORD O’DONNELL’S. 
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By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Avutuor or ‘*GeorGE GEITH,” ETc. 
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ANY 
(D—D: year 
ago, 
before chloro- 
_ form was 
thought of, 
there lived in 
an old ram- 
bling house, 
in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, 
a young Irish- 
man Called 
> Hertford 
~ O'Donnell. 
: After Hert- 
~ ford O'Don- 
nell he was en- 
titled to write 
M.R.C.S., for 
he had studied 
hard to gain this distinction, and the elder 
surgeons at Guy’s (his hospital) considered 
him, in their secret hearts, one of the most 
rising operators of the day. 

Having said chloroform was unknown 
at the time this story opens, it will strike 
my readers that, if Hertford O'Donnell 
were a rising and successful operator in 
those days, of necessity he combined 
within himself a larger number of striking 
qualities than are by any means neces- 
sary to form a successful operator in 
these. 

There was more than mere hand skill, 
more than even thorough knowledge of 
his profession, needful for the man who, 
dealing with conscious subjects, essayed 
to rid them of some of the diseases to 
which flesh is heir. There was greater 
courage required in the manipulator of 
old than is altogether essential now. 
Then, as now, a thorough mastery of his 
instruments—a steady hand—a_ keen 
eye—a quick dexterity, were indispens- 
able to a good operator ; but, added to all 
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these things, there were formerly required 
a pulse which knew no quickening—a 
mental strength which never faltered—a 
ready power of adaptation in unexpected 
circumstances—fertility of resource ip 
difficult cases, and a. brave front under 
all emergencies. 

If I refrain from adding that a hard as 
well as a courageous heart was an import. 
ant item in the programme, it is only‘out 
of deference to general opinion, which, 
amongst other delusions, clings to the 
belief that courage and hardness are 
antagonistic qualities. 

Hertford O’Donnell, however, was hard 
as steel. He understood his wor!:, and 
he did it thoroughly; but he cured no 
more for quivering nerves and contract 
ing muscles, for screams of agony, for 
faces white with pain, and teeth clenched 
in the extremity of anguish, than he did 
for the stony countenances of the dead, 
which sometimes in the dissecting room 
appalled younger and less experienced 
men. 

He had no sentiment, and he had ne 
sympathy. The human body was to him 
an ingenious piece of mechanism, which 
it was at once a pleasure and a profit 
understand. Precisely as Brunel 
the Thames Tunnel, or any other si ‘ 
engineering feat, so O'Donnell loved’ 
patient on whom he operated succes 
fully, more especially if the ailment pos 
sessed by the patient were of a rare 
difficult character. ‘4 

And for this reason he was much li 
by all who came under his hands, # 
patients are apt to mistake a surgeon's 
interest in their cases for interest @ 
themselves ; and it was gratifying to 
— Dicks, plasterer, and Timothy 

egan, labourer, to be the happy pos 
sessors of remarkable diseases, whi 
produced a cordial understanding be 
tween them and the handsome Irishman. 
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Ifhe were hard and cool at the mo- 
ment of hewing them to pieces, that was 
all forgotten, or remembered only as a 
virtue, when, after being discharged from 
hospital like soldiers who have served 
in a severe campaign, they met Mr. 
Q’Donnell in the street, and were 
accosted by that rising. individual, just as 
though he considered himself nobody. 

He had a royal memory, this stranger 
in a strange land, both for faces and 
cases; and, like the rest of his country- 
men, he never felt it beneath his dignity 
to talk cordially to corduroy and fustian. 

In London, as at Calgillan, he never 
held back his tongue from speaking a 
cheery or a kindly word. His manners 
were pliable enough, if his heart were 
not; and the porters, and the patients, 
and the nurses, and the students at Guy’s 
all were pleased to see Hertford O’Don- 
nell. 

Rain, hail, sunshine, it was all the 
same ; there was a life and a brightness 
about the man which communicated 
itself to those with whom he came in 
contact. Let the mud out in Smithfield 
be a foot deep,. or the London fog 
thick as pea-soup, Mr. O'Donnell never 
lost his temper, never 
uttered a surly reply to 
the gatekeeper’s saluta- 
tion, but spoke out blithely 
and cheerfully to his 
pupils and his patients, 
to the sick and to the 
well, to those below and 
to those above him. 

And yet, spite of al * 
these good qualities — 
spite of his handsome face, 
his fine figure, his easy 
address and his unques- 
tionable skill as an opc- 
rator, the dons, who ac- 
knowledged his talent, 
shook their heads gravely 
when two or three of 
them, in private and 
solemn conclave, talked 
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things in his favour, theie 
were more in his dis- 
favour. He was Irish— 
not merely by the acci- 
dent of birth, which might 
have been forgiven, since 
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a man cannot be held accountable for 
such caprices of Nature, but by every 
ether accident and design which is objec- 
tionable to the orthodox and respectable 
and representative English mind. 

In speech, appearance, manner, habits, 
modes of expression, habits of life, Hert- 
ford O'Donnell was Irish. To the core 
of his heart he loved the island which he, 
nevertheless, declared he never meant to 
revisit ; and amongst the English he 
moved, to all intents and purposes, a 
foreigner who was resolved, so said the 
great prophets at Guy’s, to go to destruc- 
tion as fast as he could and let no man 
hinder him. 

‘* He means to go the whole length of 
his tether,’ observed one of the ancient 
wiseacres to another; which speech im- 
plied a conviction that Hertford O’Don- 
nell, having sold himself to the Evil One, 
had determined to dive the full length of 
his rope into wickedness before being 
pulled to the shore where even wicked- 
ness is negative—where there are no mad 
carouses, no wild, sinful excitement, 
nothing but impotent wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

A reckless, graceless, clever, wicked 
devil—going to his natu- 
ral home as fast as in 
London a man can pos- 
sibly progress thither: 
this was the opinion his 
superiors held of the man 
who lived all alone witha 
housekeeper and her hus- 
band (who acted as but- 
ler) in his big house near 
Soho. 

Gerrard Street was not 
then an utterly shady and 
forgotten locality: car- 
riage patients found their 
way to the rising young 
surgeon—some great per- 
sonages thought it not 
beneath them to fee an 
individual whose consult- 
ing-rooms were situated 
on what was even then 
the wrong side of Regent 
Street. He was making 
money, and he was spend- 
ing it; he was over head 
and ears in debt—useless, 
vulgar debt — senselessly 
contracted, never bravely 
faced. He had lived at 
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an awful pace ever since he came to 
London, at a pace which only a man who 
hopes and expects to die young can ever 
travel. 

Life! what good was it? Death! was 
he a child, or a woman, or a coward, to 
be afraid of that hereafter? God knew 
all about the trifle which had upset his 
coach better than the dons at Guy’s; and 
he did not dread facing his Maker, and 
giving an account to Him, even of the 
disreputable existence he had led since 
he came to London. 

Hertford O'Donnell knew the world 
pretty well, and the ways thereof were to 
him as roads often tra- 
versed ; therefore, when 
he said that at the day 
of judgment he felt cer- 
tain he should come off 
better than many of 
those who censured 
him, it may be assumed 
that, although his views 
of post-mortem punish- 
ment were vague, un- 
satisfactory, and infi- 
del, still hisinformation 
as to the peccadilloes 
of his neighbours was 
such as consoled him- 
self. 

And yet, living all 
alone in the old house 
near Soho Square, 
grave thoughts would 
intrude frequently into 
the surgeon’s mind— 
thoughts which were, 
so to say, italicized by 
peremptory letters, and 
still more peremptory 
visits, from people who wanted money. 

Although he had many acquaintances 
he had no single friend, and accordingly 
these thoughts were received and brooded 
over in solitude, in those hours when, 
after returning from dinner or supper, or 
congenial carouse, he sat in his dreary 
room smceking his pipe and ‘considering 
means and ways, chances and certainties. 

In good truth he had started in London 
with some vague idea that as his life in it 
would not be of long continuance, the pace 
at which he elected to travel could be of 
little consequence ; but the years since his 
first entry into the metropolis were now 
piled one on the top of another, his youth 
was behind him, his chances of longevity, 
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spite of the way he had striven to injure 

his constitution, quite as good as ever. 

He had come to that time in existence, to 

that narrow strip of table land whence 

the ascent of youth and the descent of 

age are equally discernible —when, simply 

because he has lived for so many years, it 

strikes a man as possible he may have to 

live for just as many more, with the ability 

for hard work gone, with the boon com. 

panions scattered abroad, with the 

capacity for enjoying convivial meetings 

a mere memory, with small means, per- 

haps, with no bright hopes, with the pomp 

and the equipage, and the fairy carriages, 

and the glamour which 

youth flings over 

earthly objects, faded 

away like the pageant 

of yesterday, while the 

dreary ceremony of 

living has to be gone 
through to-day and to. 

morrow and the mor- 

row after, as though 

the gay cavalcade and 
the martial music, and 
the glittering helmets 
and the prancing 
steeds were still ac- 

, companying the way- 
© .; farer to his journey’s 

~ end, 

we Ah! my friends, there 
=". i comes a moment when 
we must all leave the 
coach, with its four 
bright bays, its plea- 
sant outside freight, 
its cheery company, 
its guard who blows 
the horn so merrily. 
through villages and along lonely country 
roads, 

Long before we reach that final stage, 
where the black business claims us for its 
own esp2cial property, we have to bid 
good-bye to all easy, thoughtless journey- 
ing, and betake ourselves, with what zest 
we will, to traversing the common of 
Reality. There is no royal road across it 
that ever I heard of. From the king on 
his throne to the labourer who vaguely 
imagines what manner of being a king is, 
we have all to tramp across that desert at 
one period of our lives, at all events, and 
that period usually is when, as I have said, 
a man starts to find the hopes and the 
strength and the buoyancy of youth left 
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behind, while years and years of life lie 
stretching out before him, 

Even supposing a man’s spring-time to 
have been a cold and ungenial one, with 
bitter easterly winds and nipping frosts, 
biting the buds and retarding the 
blossom, still it was spring for all that— 
spring, with the young green leaves sprout 
ing forth, with the flowers unfolding ten- 
derly, with the songs of birds and the 
rush of waters, with the summer before 
and the autumn afar off, and winter re- 
mote as death and eternity; but when 
once the trees have donned their summer 
foliage, when the pure white blossoms 
have disappeared, and a gorgeous red and 
orange, and purple blaze of many-coloured 
flowers fills the gardens; then, if there 
comes a wet, dreary day, the idea of 
autumn and winter is not so difficult to 
trealise. When once twelve o'clock is 
reached, the evening and night become 
facts, not possibilities ; and it was of the 
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afternoon and the evening 
and the night, Hertford 
O’Donnell sat thinking on 
the Christmas Eve when | 
crave permission to intro- 
duce him to my readers. 

A good - looking man, 
ladies considered him. A 
tall, dark - complexioned, 
black-haired, straight- 
limbed, deeply, divinely 
blue-eyed fellow, with a 
soft voice, with a pleasant 
brogue, who had ridden like 
a Centaur over the loose 
stone walls in Connemara, 
who had danced all night 
at the Dublin balls, who 
had walked over the Ben- 
nebeola mountains, gun in 
hand, day after day with- 
out weariness: who had 
led a mad, wild life while 
‘studying for 2 doctor’— 
as the Irish phrase goes 
—in Dublin, and who, 
after the death of his 
eldest brother left him free 
to return to Calgillan and 
pursue the usual utterly 
useless, utterly purposeless, 
utterly pleasant life of an 
Irish gentleman possessed 
of health, birth, and expec- 
tations, suddenly kicked over 
the paternal traces, bade 
adieu to Calgillan Castle and the blandish- 
ments of a certain beautiful Miss Clifden, 
beloved of his mother, and laid out to be 
his wife, walked down the avenue without 
even so much company as a gossoon to 
carry his carpet-bag, shook the dust from 
his feet at the lodge-gates, and took his 
seat on the coach, never once looking 
back at Calgillan, where his favourite 
mare was standing in the stable, his grey- 
hounds chasing one another round the 
home paddock, his gun at half-cock in his 
dressing-room, and his fishing-tackle all 
in order and ready for use. 

He had not kissed his mother nor asked 
for his father’s blessing; he left Miss 
Clifden arrayed in her bran-new riding- 
habit, without a word of affection or 
regret; he had spoken no syllable of fare- 
well to any servant about the place ; only 
when the old woman at the lodge bade 
him good morning and God-blessed his 
handsome face, he recommended her bit- 
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terly to look well at it, for she would 
never see it more. 

Twelve years and a half had passed 
since then without either Nancy Blake or 
any other one of the Calgillan people 
having set eyes on Master Hertford’s 
handsome face. He had kept his vow to 
himself—he had not written home; he 
had not been indebted to mother or father 
for even a tenpenny-piece during the 
whole of that time; he had lived without 
friends, and he had lived without God— 
so far as God ever lets a man live without 
him—and his own private conviction was 
that he could get on very 
well without either. One 
thing only he felt to be need- 
ful—money; money to keep 
him when the evil days of 
sickness, or age, or loss of 
practice came upon him. 
Though a _ spendthrift, he 
was not a simpleton. Around 
him he saw men who, having 
started with fairer prospects 
than his own, were neverthe- 
less reduced to indigence ; 
and he knew that what had 
happened to others might 
happen to himself. 

An unlucky cut, slipping 
on a bit of orange-peel in the 
street, the merest accident 
imaginable, is sufficient to 
change opulence to beggary 
in the life’s programme of an 
individual whose income de- 
pends on eye, on nerve, on 
hand; and besides the con- 
sciousness ot this fact, Hert- 
ford O'Donnell knew that 
beyond a certain point in his 
profession progress was not 
easy. 

It did not depend quite on the strength 
of his own bow or shield whether he 
counted his earnings by hundreds or 
thousands. Work may achieve compe- 
tence ; but mere work cannot, in a pro- 
fession at all events, compass wealth. 

He looked around him, and he per- 
ceived that the majority of great men— 
great and wealthy—had been indebted for 
their elevation more to the accidents of 
birth, patronage, connection, or marriage 
than to personal ability. 

‘ Personal ability, no doubt, they pos- 
sessed; but then, little Jones, who lived 
in Frith Street, and who could barely 
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keep himself and his wife and family, had 
ability, too, only he lacked the concom. 
itants of success. 

He wanted something or some one to 
puff him into notoriety—a brother at 
court—a lord’s leg to mend—a rich wife 
to give him prestige in society ; and, lack. 
ing this something or some one, he had 
grown grey-haired and faint-hearted in 
the service of that world which utterly 
despises its most obsequious servants, 

“Clatter along the streets with a pair 
of hired horses, snub the middle classes, 
and drive over the commonalty—that is 
the way to compass wealth 
and popularity in England,” 
said Hertford O’ Donnell bit- 
terly ; and, as the man de- 
sired wealth and popularity, 
he sat before his fire, with a 
foot on each hob, and a short 
pipe in his mouth, consider- 
ing how he might best obtain 
the means to clatter along 
)), the streets in his carriage, 
‘ and splash plebeians with 
mud from his wheels like the 
best. 

In Dublin he could, by 
means of his name and con- 
nection, have done well ; but 
then he was not in Dublin, 
neither did he want to be. 
The bitterest memories of 
his life were inseparable 
from the name of the Green 
Island, and he had no desire 
to return to it. 

Besides, in Dublin, heir- 
esses are not quite so plen- 
tiful as in London; and an 
heiress, Hertford O’ Donnell 
had decided, would do more 
for him than years of steady work. 

A rich wife could clear him of debt, 
introduce him to fashionable practice, 
afford him that measure of social respecta- 
bility which a medical bachelor invariably 
lacks; deliver him from the loneliness of 
Gerrard Street, and the domination of Mr. 
and Mrs. Coles. 

To most men, deliberately bartering 
away their independence for money seems 
so prosaic a business that they strive to 
gloss it over even to themselves, and to 
assign every reason for their choice, savé 
that which is really the influencing one. 

Not so, however, with Hertford 
O'Donnell. He sat beside the fire scoff- 
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ing over his proposed bargain— thinking 
of the lady’s age—her money-bags—her 
desirable house in town—her seat in the 
country—her snobbishness—her folly. 

“Jt would be a fitting ending,” he 
sneered; “‘and why I did not settle the 
matter to-night passes my comprehension. 
I am not a fool, to be frightened with old 
women’s tales; and yet I must have 
turned white. I felt I did, and she asked 
me whether I was ill. And then to think 
of my being such an idiot as to ask her if 
she had heard anything like a cry, as 
though she would be likely to hear that— 
she, with her poor parvenu blood, which, I 
often imagine, must have been mixed 
with some of her father’s strong pickling 
vinegar. What the deuce could I have 
been dreaming about? I wonder what 
it really was?” and Hertford O’Donnell 
pushed his hair back from his forehead 
and took another draught from the too 
familiar tumbler, which was placed con- 
veniently on the chimneypiece. 

“After expressly making up my mind 
to propose, too!” he mentally continued. 
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“Could it have been conscience—that 
myth, which somebody, who knew nothing 
of the matter, said “ makes cowards of 
us all?” I don’t believe in conscience ; 
and even if there be such a thing capable 
of being developed by sentiment and cul- 
tivation, why should it trouble me? I 
have no intention of wronging Miss Janet 
Price Ingot—not the least. Honestly and 
fairly I shall marry her; honestly and 
fairly I shall act by her. An old wife is 
not exactly an ornamental article of fur- 
niture in a man’s house; and I do not 
know that the fact of her being well gilded 
makes her look any more ornamental. 
But she shall have no cause for complaint; 
and I will go and dine with her to-morrow 
and settle the matter.” 

Having arrived at which resolution, 
Mr. O'Donnell arose, kicked down the 
fire—burning hollow—with the heel of his 
boot, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
emptied his tumber, and bethought him 
it was time to go to bed. He was not in 
the habit of taking his rest so early asa 
quarter to twelve o'clock; but he felt 
unusually weary—tired mentally and 
bodily—-and lonely beyond all power of 
expression. . 

‘‘ The fair Janet would be better than 
this,” he said, half aloud ; and then, with 
a start and a shiver and a blanched face, 
he turned sharply round, whilst a low, 
sobbing, wailing cry echoed mournfully 
through the room. No form of words 
could give an idea of the sound. The 
plaintiveness of the Eolian harp—that 
plaintiveness which so soon affects and 
lowers the highest spirits—would have 
seemed wildly gay in comparison to the 
sadness of the cry which seemed 
floating in the air. As the summer wind 
comes and goes amongst the trees, 
so that mournful wail came and went— 
came and went. It came in a rush of 
sound, like a gradual crescendo managed 
by a skilful musician, and it died away 
like a lingering note, so that the listener 
could scarcely tell the exact moment 
when it faded away into silence. 

I say faded away, for it disappeared 
as the coast line disappears in the twilight, 


and there was utter stillness in the 
apartment. 
Then, for the first time, Hertford 


O'Donnell looked at his dog, and, be- 
holding the creature crouched into a 
corner beside the fireplace, called upon 
him to come out. 
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His voice sounded strange, even to 
himself, and apparently the dog thought 
so too, for he made no effort to obey the 
summons. 

*‘Come out, sir,” his master repeated, 
and then the animal came crawling re- 
luctantly forward, with his hair on end, 
his eyes almost starting from his head, 
trembling violently, as the surgeon, who 
caressed him, felt. 

“So you heard it, Brian?” he said to 
the dog. “ And so your ears are sharper 
than hers, old fellow? It’s a mighty 
queer thing to think of, being favoured 
with a visit from a 
banshee in Gerrard 
Street; and as the 
lady has travelled so 
far, I only wish I 
knew whether there is 
any sort of refresh- 
ment she would like 
to take after her long 
journey.” 

He spoke loudly and 
with a certain mock- 
ing defiance, seeming 
to think the phantom he ad- 
dressed would reply ; but when 
he stopped at the end of his 
sentence, no sound came 
through the stillness. There 
was utter silence in the room— 
silence broken only by the 
falling of the cinders on the 
hearth, and the breathing of 
the dog. 

‘‘If my visitor would tell 
me,” he proceeded, ** for whom 
this lamentation is being made, 
whether for myself, or for some 
member of my illustrious family, 
I should feel immensely obliged. It seems 
too much honour for a poor surgeon to 
have such attention paid him. Good 
heavens! What isthat?” he exclaimed, 
as a ring, loud and peremptory, woke all 
the echoes in the house, and brought his 
housekeeper, in a state of distressing dis- 
habille, ‘“‘out of her warm bed,” as she 
subsequently stated, to the head of the 
staircase. 

Across the hall Hertford O’Donnell 
strode, relieved at the prospect of speak- 
ing to any living being. He took no pre- 
caution of putting up the chain, but flung 
the door wide. A dozen burglars would 
have proved welcome in comparison to 
that ghostly intruder; and, as I have 
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said, he threw the door open, admitting 
a rush of wet, cold air, which made 
Mrs. Coles’s few remaining teeth chatter 
in her head. 

‘‘ Who is there ?—what do you want?” 
asked the surgeon, seeing no person, and 
hearing no voice. “ Who is there ?—why 
the devil can’t you speak ? ” 

But when even this polite exhortation 
failed to elicit an answer, he passed out 
into the night, and looked up the street, 
and down the street, to see nothing but 
the drizzling rain and the blinking lights, 

“If this goes on much longer I shall 
soon think I must be either 
mad or drunk,” he muttered, 
as he re-entered the house, 
and locked and bolted the 
door once more 

* Lord’s sake! what is the 
matter, sir?” ask: d M°s. Coles, 
from the upper fig ne, careful 
only to reveal the borders of 

her nightcap to Mr. 
O’Donnell’s admiring 
gaze ‘Is anybody 
killed ?—have you to 
go out, sir?” 

** It was only a run- 
away ring,” he an- 
swered, trying to rfe- 
assure himself with ap 
explanation he did not 

- in his heart believe. 
‘‘Runaway ! — I'd 
~~ runaway them,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Coles, as 
she retired to the con- 
jugal couch, where 
Coles was, to quote 
her own expression, 
“snoring like a pig 
through it all.” Almost immediately after- 
wards she heard her master ascend the 
stairs and close his bedroom door. 

‘* Madam will surely be too much of a 
gentlewoman to intrude here,” thought 
the surgeon, scoffing even at his own 
fears ; but when he lay down he did not 
put out his light, and he made Brian 
leap up and crouch on the coverlet beside 
him. 

The man was fairly frightened, and 
would have thought it no discredit to his 
manhood to acknowledge as much. He 
was not afraid of death, he was not afraid 
of trouble, he was not afraid of danger; 
but he was afraid of the. banshee; and 
as he lay with his hand on the dog's head, 
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he thought over all the stories he had 
ever heard about this family retainer in 
the days of his youth. He had not 
thought about her for years and years. 
Never before had he heard her voice him- 
self. When his brother died, she had not 
thought it necessary to travel up to 
Dublin and give him notice of the im- 
pending catastrophe. “If she had, i 
would have gone down to Calgillan, and 
perhaps saved his life,’ considered the 
surgeon. ‘*I wonder who this is for! 
If for me, that will settle my debts and 
my marriage. If I could be quite certain 
it was either of the old people, I would 
start for Ireland to-morrow.” And then 
vaguely his mind wandered on to think 
of every banshee story he had ever heard 
in his life. About the beautiful lady with 
the wreath of flowers. who sat on the 
rocks below Red Castle, in the County 
Antrim, crying till one of the sons died 
for love of her; about the Round Chamber 
at Dunluce, which was swept clean by 
the banshee every night ; about the bed 
in a certain great house in Ireland, which 
was slept in constantly, although no 
human being ever passed in or out after 
dark; about that general officer who, the 
night before Waterloo, said to a friend, 
“] have heard the banshee, and shall not 
come off the field alive to-morrow ; break 
the news gently to poor Carry;” and 
who, nevertheless, coming safe off the 
field, had subsequently news about poor 
Carry broken tenderly and pitifully tohim; 
about the lad who, aloft in the rigging, 
hearing through the night a sobbing and 
wailing coming over the waters, went 
down to the captain and told him he was 
afraid they were somehow out of their 
reckoning, just in time to save the ship, 
which, when morning broke, they found, 
but for his warning, would have been on 
the rocks. It was blowing great guns, 
and the sea was all in a fret and turmoil, 
and they could sometimes see in the 
trough of the waves, as down a valley, the 
cruel black reefs they had escaped. 

On deck the captain stood speaking to 
the boy who had saved them, and asking 
how he knew of their danger ; and when 
the lad told him, the captain laughed, and 
said her ladyship had been outwitted that 
time. 

But the boy answered, with a grave 
shake of his head, that the warning was 
either for him or his, and that if he got 
safe to port there would be bad tidings 
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waiting for him from home; whereupon 
the captain bade him go below, and get 
some brandy and lie down. 

He got the brandy. and he laid down, 
but he never rose again ; and when the 
storm abated—when a great calm suc- 
ceeded to the previous tempest—there 
was a very solemn funeral at sea; and 
on their arrival at Liverpool the cap- 
tain took a journey to Ireland to tell a 
widowed mother- how her only son died, 
and to bear his few effects to the poor, 
desolate soul. 

And Hertford O'Donnell thought again 
about his own father, riding full-chase 
across country, and hearing, as he 
galloped by a clump of plantation, some- 
thing like a sobbing and wailing. The 
hounds were in full cry; but he still felt, 
as he afterwards expressed it, that there 
was something among those trees he 
could not pass; and so he jumped off 
his horse, and hung the reins over the 
branch of a fir and beat the cover well, 
but not a thing could he find in it. 

Then, for the first time in his life, 
Miles O’Donnell turned his horse’s head 
from the hunt, and, within a mile of 
Calgillan, met a man running to tell 
him Mr. Martin’s gun had burst and 
hurt him badly. 

And he remembered the story, also, of 
how Mary O’Donnell, his great-aunt, 
being married to a young Englishman, 
heard the banshee as she sat one evening 
waiting for his return; and of how she, 
thinking the bridge by which he often 
came home unsafe for horse and man, 
went out,in a great panic, to meet and 
entreat him to go round by the main road 
for her sake. Sir Everard. was riding 
alone in the moonlight, making straight 
for the bridge, when he beheld a figure 
dressed all in white upon it. Then there 
was a crash, and the figure disappeared. 

The lady was rescued and brought 
back to the hall; but next morning there 
were two dead bodies within its walls— 
those of Lady Eyreton and her still-born 
son. 
Quicker than I write them, these 
memories chased one another through 
Hertford O’Donnell’s brain; and there 
was one more terrible memory than any, 
which would recur to him, concerning an 
Irish nobleman who, seated alone in his 
great town-house in London, heard the 
banshee, and rushed out to get rid of 
the phantom, which wailed in his ear, 
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nevertheless, as he strodedown Piccadilly. 
And then the surgeon remembered how 
he went with a friend to the opera, 
feeling sure that there no _ banshee, 
unless she had a_ box, could find 
admittance, until suddenly he heard 
her singing up amongst the highest part 
of the scenery, with a terrible mournful- 
ness, with a pathos which made the 
prima donna’s tenderest notes seem harsh 
by comparison. 

As he came out, some quarrel arose 
between him and a famous fire-eater, 
against whom he stumbled; and the 
result was that the next afternoon there 
was a new Lord—-, vice Lord —, 
killed in a duel with Captain Bravo. 

Memories like these are not the most 
enlivening possible; they are apt to 
make a man fanciful, and nervous, and 
wakeful; but as time run on, Hertford 
O'Donnell fell asleep, with his candle 
still burning and Brian’s cold nose 
pressed against his hand. 

He dreamt of his mother’s family— 
the Hertfords, of Artingbury, Yorkshire, 
far-off relatives of Lord Hertford—so far 
off that even Mrs. O'Donnell held on 

the genealogical 
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there was a cry, a splash, and the boy 
disappeared from sight. 

Next instant he rose again, however, 
and then, for the first time, Hertford 
O'Donnell saw his face. 

It was one he knew well. 

In a moment he plunged into the 
water, and struck out for the lad. He 
had him by the hair, he was turning to 
bring him back to land, when the stream 
suddenly changed into a_ wide, wild, 
shoreless sea, where the billows were 
chasing one another with a mad, demoniac 
mirth. 

For a while O’Donnell kept the lad and 
himself afloat. They were swept under 
the waves, and came forth again, only to 


see larger waves rushing towards them; 


but through all the surgeon never loosened 
his hold until a tremendous billow en. 
gulphing them both, tore the boy from 
im. 

With the horror of that he awoke, to 
hear a voice saying quite distinctly: 

** Go to the hospital !—go at once!” 

The surgeon started up in bed, rubbed 
his eyes and looked about him. The 
candle was flickering faintly in its socket. 
Brian, with his ears pricked forward, had 
raised his head at his master’s sudden 
jump. 

Everything was quiet, but still those 
words were ringing in his ear— ‘= 

‘Go to the hospital !—go at once!” © 

The tremendous peal of the bell over 
night, and this sentence, seemed to be 
simultaneous. 

That he was wanted at Guy’s—wanted 
imperatively—came to O’Donnell like an 
inspiration. 

Neither sense nor reason had anything 
to do with the conviction that roused him 
out of bed, and made him dress as speedily 
as possible and grope his way down the 
staircase, Brian following. 

He opened the front door and passed 
out into the darkness. The rain was over. 
and the stars were shining as he pursued 
his way down Newport Market, and 
thence, winding in and out in a south-east 
direction, through Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and Old Square to Chancery Lane, 
whence he proceeded to St. Paul’s. 

Along the deserted streets he resolutely 
continued his walk. He did not know 
what he was going to Guy's for. Some 
instinct was urging him on, and he neither 
strove to combat nor control it. Osy 
once had the thought of turning ‘ba 
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occurred, and 
that was at 
the archway 
leading into 
Old Square 
There he had 
raused for a 
moment, ask- 
ing himself 
whether he 
were not gone 
stark, staring 
mad: but 
Guy's seemed 
preferable to 
the haunted 
house in Ger- 
rard. Street, 
and he walked 
resolutely on, 
determining 
to say, if any 
surprise were 
expressed at 
his appear- 
ance, that he 
had been sent 
for. 

On, think- 
ing of many 
things: of his 
wild life in 
London ;_ of 
the terrible cry he had heard overnight 
—that terrible wail which he could not 
dnve away from his memory, even as he 
entered Guy's, and confronted the porter, 
who said : 

“You have just been sent for, sir; did 
you meet the messenger ?”’ 

Like one in a dream, Hertford O'Don- 
nell heard him ; like one in a dream, also, 
he asked what was the matter. 

“ Bad accident, sir; fire: fell off a bal- 
cony—unsafe—old building. Mother and 
child—a son; child with compound frac- 
tureofthigh.” This, the joint information 
of porter and house-surgeon, mingled 
together, and made a roarin Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s ears like the sound of the sea break- 
ing on a shingly shore 

Only one sentence he understood per- 
lectly— «Immediate amputation neces- 
sary.” At this point he grew cool; he 
was the careful, cautious, successful sur- 
geon in a moment. 

“The child. you say?” he answered ; 
“let me see him.” 

In the days of which I am writing, the 


, 
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two surgeons 
had to pass a 
staircase lead- 
ing to the 
upper stories. 
On the lower 
step of this 
staircase, 
partially = in 
shadow, Hert- 
ford O'Don- 
nell beheld as 
he came for- 
ward, an old 
woman seat- 
ed. 

An old wo- 
man with 
streaming 
grey hair,with 
attenuated 
arms, with 
head bowed 
forward, with 
scanty cloth- 
ing, with bare 
feet; who 
never looked 
up at their ap- 
proach, but 
sat unnotic- 
ing, shaking 
her head and 
wringing her hands in an extremity of 
grief. 

“ Who is that?” asked Mr. O'Donnell, 
almost involuntarily. 

“Who is what?" demanded his com- 
panion. 

‘“‘ That —that woman,’ 

‘‘ What woman ?” 

“ There—are you 


’ 


was the reply. 


blind ?—seated on 


the bottom step of the staircase. What 
is she doing?” persisted Mr. O'Don- 


nell 

‘ There is no woman near us,” his com- 
panion answered, looking at the rising 
surgeon very much as though he sus- 
pected him ot seeing double. 

“ No woman!” scoffed Hertford. ‘* Do 
you expect me to disbelieve the evidence 
of my own eyes?” and he walked up to 
the figure, meaning to touch it. 

But as he essayed to do so, the woman 
seemed to rise in the air and float away, 
with her arms stretched high up over her 
head, uttering such a wail of pain, and 
agony, and distress, as caused the Irish- 
man s blood to curdle. 
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“My God! did you hear that?” he 
said to his companiou 

**What ?” was the reply. 

Then, although he knew the sound had 
fallen on deaf ears, he answered— 

“The wail of the banshee! Some of 
my people are doomed !” 

“[ trust not,” answered the house. 
surgeon. 

With nerves utterly shaken, Mr. 
O’Donnell walked forward to the acci- 
dent ward. There, with his face shaded 
from the light, lay his patient—a young 
boy, with a compound fracture of tlhe 
thigh. 

In that ward, in the face of actual 
pain or danger capable of relief, the 
surgeon had never known faltering nor 
fear ; and now he carefully examined the 
injury, felt the pulse, inquired as to the 
treatment pursued, and ordered the suf- 
ferer to be carried to the operating room. 

While he was looking out his instru- 
ments he heard the boy lying on the 
table murmur faintly — 

“ Tell her not to cry so—tell her not to 
cry.” 

‘* What is he talking about ?” Hertford 
O'Donnell inquired. 

‘‘ The nurse says he has been speaking 
about some woman crying ever since he 
came in—his mother, most likely,” an- 
swered one of the attendants. 

“ He is delirious, then ?’’ observed the 
surgeon. 

‘No, sir,” pleaded the boy excitedly. 
“No; it is that woman—that woman 
with the grey hair. I saw her looking 
from the upper window before the balcony 
gave way. She has never left me since, 
and she won’t be quiet, wringing her 
hands and crying.” 

“Can you see her now?” Hertford 
O’Donneil inquired, stepping to the side 
of the table. ‘“ Point out where she 
stands.” 

Then the lad stretched forth a feeble 
finger in the direction of the door, where 
clearly, as he had seen her seated on the 
stairs, the surgeon saw a woman stand- 
ing—a woman with grey hair and scanty 
nl and upstretched arms and bare 
eet. 

“A word with you, sir,” O’Donnell 
said to the house surgeon, drawing him 
back from the table. ‘I cannot perform 
this operation: send for some other 
person. Iam ill; I am incapable.” 

* But,” pleaded the other, “ there is no 
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time to get anyone else. We sent fo 
Mr. before we troubled you, by 
he was out of town, and all the rest of 
the surgeons live so far away. Mortif. 
cation may set in at any moment, 
aud—— ”’ then Hertford O'Donnell {ej 
fainting on the floor. 

How long he lay in that dead-like 
swoon I cannot say: but when he re. 
turned to consciousness, the principal 
physician of Guy’s was standing beside 
him in the cold grey light of the Christ. 
mas morning. 

“The boy?” 
faintly. 

‘*Now, my dear fellow, keep yourself 
quiet,” was the reply. 

“The boy?” he repeated irritably. 
** Who operated ?” 

‘*No one,” Dr. —— answered. 
would have been useless cruelty. 
fication had set in, and » 

Hertford O’Donnell turned his face 
to the wall, and his friend could not see it, 

“Do not distress yourself,” went op 
the physician kindly. ‘ Allington 
he could not have survived the. oper 
in _ case. He was quite deliri 
from the first, raving about a woman w 
grey hair, and——” : 

‘““Yes, I know,” Hertford O’ 
interrupted ; ‘and the boy had a : 
they told me, or I dreamt it.” if 

“Yes; bruised and shaken, but 
seriously injured.” 

“Has she blue eyes and fair 
fair hair all rippling and wavy? Is 
white as a lily, with just a faint 
of colour in her cheeks? Is she young, 
and trusting, and innocent? No; lam 
wandering. She must be nearly thirty 
now. Go, for God’s sake, and tell me 
if you can find a woman that you could 
imagine having been as a girl such as 
describe.”’ 

“Trish?” asked the doctor; and 
O’Donnell made a gesture of assent. 

‘It is she, then,” was the reply; “4 
woman with the face of an angel.” , 
* A woman who should have been a 
wife,’ the surgeon answered; ‘“ whose 

child was my son.” 

“Lord help you!” ejaculated. the 
doctor. Tien Hertford O'Donnell raised 
himself from the sofa where they had laid 
him, and told his companion the weg 
his life--how there had been bitter 
between his people and her people—how 
they were divided by old animosities and 


murmured O'Donnell 
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by difference of religion—how they had 
met by stealth, and exchanged rings and 
yows, all for nought—how his family had 
insulted hers, so that her father, wishful 
for her to marry a kinsman of his own, 
bore her off to a far-away land, and made 
her write him a letter of eternal farewell 
_how his own parents had kept all 
knowledge of the quarrel from him till she 
was utterly beyond his reach—how they 
had vowed to discard him unless he 
agreed to marry according to their 
wishes—how he left his home, and came 
to London, and pushed his fortune. All 
this Hertford O’Donneil repeated; and 
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stone of the years seemed suddenly rolled 
away from the tomb of their past, and 
their youth arose and returned to them, 
even amid their tears. 

She had been true to him, through 
persecution, through contumely, through 
kindness, which was more trying ; through 
shame, and grief, and poverty, she had 
been loyal to the lover of her youth; and 
before the new year dawned there came 
a letter from Calgillan, saying that the 
banshee had been heard there, and pray- 
ing Hertford, if he was still alive, to let 
bygones be bygones, in consideration of 
the long years of estrangement—the 
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BEHELD, WITH HER EYES CLOSED, THE LOVE OF HIS YOUTH. 


when he had finished, the bells were 
mnging for morning service — ringing 
loudly — ringing joyfully: ‘* Peace on 
earth, good will towards men.”’ 

_ But there was little peace that morn- 
ing for Hertford O'Donnell. He had to 
look on the face of his dead son, wherein 
he beheld, as though reflected, the face of 
the boy in his dream. 

Stealthily he followed his friend, and 
beheld, with her eyes closed, her cheeks 
pale and pinched, her hair thinner, but 
still falling like a veil over her, the love of 
his youth, the only woman he had ever 
loved devotedly and unselfishly. 

There is little space left here to tell of 
how the two met at last—of how the 


anguish-and remorse of his afflicted 
parents. 

More than that, Hertford O'Donnell, if 
a reckless man, was an honourable one; 
and so, on the Christmas Day, when he 
was to have proposed for Miss Ingot, he 
went to that Jady and told her how he 
had wooed and won in the years of his 
youth one who, after many days, was 
miraculously restored to him. And from 
the hour in which he took her into his 
confidence he never thought her either 
vulgar or foolish, but rather he paid 
homage to the woman who, when she had 
heard the whole tale repeated, said simply 
“Ask her to come to me till you claim 
her—and God bless you both.” 


Lales of Dreamland 


(For Little People.) 
By MAY CUMBERLAND. 


T certainly was 
a dull spot, say 
what you like 
about it, al- 
though it was 
planted right in 
the very heart 
of the fairy 
realm, and with- 
in walking dis- 
tance of the 
great King 
Gezo himself. 
Just one long 
tract of marsh 
country, field 
stretching away 
into field, rid- 
dled with running streams—none of your 
cheerful, bubbling, pebbly streams, that 
invite you to lie beside them, and not only 
dream of noble actions, but spur you on 
to perform them—no: dirty, green, slug- 
gish streams, that at times overflowed 
their marshy banks and covered almost 
the whole tract of land with their watery 
fingers. 

I say almost, for however high the 
water came, it always left one little spot 
dry, and on that spot stood the cottage of 
Conrad's mother. 

Two rooms and a few square yards of 
garden were all she owned, save one great 
treasure—little hunchbacked Conrad. 

“What!” you say, “a hunchback a 
treasure !’’ Yes, even though he could not 
work to keep her, and, as he used to say, 
“was only a burden to her; ” he was, in- 
— the dearest thing she possessed on 
€arth. 
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Conrad's Sacrifice. 


Little, I called him, and so he was, in 
size, at any rate, although he had turned 
sixteen years of age. 

All day long he sat perched on the cot- 
tage step, and sang with the birds, mur- 
mured with the sluggish streams and 
looked with pride on his little garden. 
Nothing would grow in that wet, dank 
ground, save three sunflowers; two 
splendidly tall ones, that nodded and 
laughed at Conrad and each other in the 
sun, and bowed their golden heads when 
it rained ; how Conrad lovedthem! But 
the great joy of his heart, was the poor 
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little strag- 
gling dwarf 
flower, that 
grew between 
the other two. 

Oh, such a 
tiny, weak 
thing, ‘Just 
like me,” Con- 
rad would say, 
as he pointed 
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to his mother ; 
‘‘and | always 
fancy that it 
is trying to 
reach the 
other two and |’: 
push them | 
apart. Look, | 
mother, how 
it seems to 
leap up with 
every gust of 
wind, and 
yet,” he would 
continue sad- 
ly, “it is al- 
ways thesame 
weak, shrivelled-up sunflower.” 

Day by day. as he watched the tlowers 
grow—with them grew a great determina- 
tion in his heart, that he would, like many 
another before him, go out into the world 
and make his fortune. True, he could 
not do much, but suppose he went to King 
Gezo and asked him for work that even 
a hunchback could do, surely that would 
be better than staying at home doing 
nothing 

His mother at first laughed at the idea, 
but he meant what he said, and one fine 
morning he kissed his mother, pressed a 
petal from the little sunflower against his 
heart, “just to keep him company,” and 
set out for the kingdom of King Gezo. 

It was a long and tiring journey, through 
marshland and dark forest, but at last 
the city of the great king burst on his 
gaze, just as the last rays of the setting 
sun lit up the golden ball at the top of the 
palace. 

« It will be too late to ask to-night,” he 
thought ; ‘‘I must wait outside the gates 
until the morning,” and he sat down on a 
pile of stones to wait till the sun should 
rise again. 

As he sat there he heard a merry laugh 
and the tramp of horses’ feet, and looking 
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up, he saw a 
brilliant array 
of ridersenter. 
ing the city, 
Their dresses 
and jingling 
harness daz. 
zled his eyes 
at first, but 
as he grew ac. 
customed to 
the glare, he 
gave a little 
gasp of ardent 
admiration as 
his eyes fell 
on the centre 
of the group. 

He knew, 

by instinct, 
’» who it was in 
a moment 
—Princess 
Ruby, the 
eldest daught- 
er of King 
Gezo. Who 
else but she 
had those 
glorious violet eyes, rippling golden hair, 
with the littie blue riding-cap set jauntily 
on her curls? And from the first moment 
of seeing her, Conrad's heart leaped into 
his mouth, and was gone for ever. 

He followed her with his eyes as she 
came to the gate, and they filled with 
glad tears as he saw her rein up and say 
to the handsome, black-haired Prince at 
her side: 

“ Look, Ardine, at that poor little 
fellow sitting there on the cold stones.” 
And he heard the Prince give a gay laugh 
as he said carelessly : 

‘‘ Yes, poor wretch; don’t look at him, 
Ruby, he will make you sad.” 

But she bent down and pressed into his 
hand a tiny golden coin. He raised his 
great grey eyes, full of burning tears, in 
mute thanks to her, and she was gone. 
Then the coin found a _ resting-place, 
wrapped in the flower petal, close to his 
heart. Early next day he was up at the 
palace. 

‘Might he mind the sheep or weed the 
garden?” 

But he only got cuffs and blows; none 
could stay to listen. A terrible thing had 
happened: Princess Ruby had _ been 
carried away during the night by the 


CONRAD'S SACRIFICE, 


WHAT SHOULD HE DO? 


demon king, Spitfire, who had long 
coveted and sought to obtain the sweet 
little Princess. Could nothing be done ? 
Nothing? Yes; the demon king must be 
encountered and slain, and the Princess 
rescued. But only one could go ata time 
to her deliverance, for the entrance to the 
king's home was through a cavern so 
dangerously dark and small that not more 
than one could creep through at a time. 

The weeks went by, and Conrad, 
minding his sheep, heard how first Prince 
Ardine, Ruby’s lover, and then Princes 
from far and wide, had gone to the rescue 
of the Princess and had never been heard 
of again. 

Once more his mind was made up, and 
once more he sought admittance at the 
palace gate. 

King Gezo stared at his request. 
“What you! you,a little ugly hunch- 
back, rescue my daughter, and claim her 
as your bride!” and had he not been so 
sad, he would have roared with laughter. 

“But see, my smallness is my chief 
hope,” cried Conrad; “ why I can creep 
in and steal away the Princess without 
Spitfire hearing or seeing me.” 

He pleaded so piteously that gradually 
the King gave way. ‘ Well go,” he said; 
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‘‘only you will never come 
back again.” 

Conrad set off, with a light 
heart, which, alas! soon 
grew sad and weary, as he 
travelled on day after day, 
so slowly nearing the end 
of his journey. But one 
day, as he trudged along, 
his poor little back almost 
breaking, a bottle dropped 
at his feet, and a soft voice 
said: 

* You will need that, Con- 
f rad.” He looked up, but 
seeing nothing, he picked 
' up the bottle, and said : 

“I thank you,”’and trudged 
on again. That night he 
entered the dark cavern. 
Cruel hands tried to snatch 
him back, huge frogs and 
snakes hopped and twined 
round him; but he trudged 
steadily along, with a brave 
little heart, straight to the 
burning light at the end. 
At last he reached it, and 
there, in front of him, was 
a splendid hall, hung with myriads of tiny 
lamps, whose light bathed everything in 
a faint pink glow. A velvet couch ran 
down the centre, and asleep upon it was 
the demon king. 

On each side were huge barren rocks, 
and there, chained on one side, was 
Princess Ruby, and on the other Prince 
Ardine. 

As Conrad stood perplexed in the 
entrance of the cave, the Princess gave a 
great cry; then, with a yell, the demon 
king awoke. 

Conrad paused one moment, then 
flourished his bottle aloft. At sight of it 
the King grew pale, but suddenly a broad 
smile came over his face, then he burst 
into a yell of delight. 

‘You have not everything: yet!” he 
cried; “look at the boitle!” 

Conrad glanced down, and his gaze fell 
on the label attached to the bottle’s neck; 
he read the directions written on it 
eagerly: 

‘* Swallow one dose to escape from the 
demon king.” 

One dose! and, alas! the bottle only 
contained two doses, and there were three 
to escape ! 


What should he do? 
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“One must stay,” laughed Spitfire. 

Ruby cast an imploring look at Ardine: 
* 1 will not go without you,” she said. 

“Yes, you must go,” the Prince 
answered ; “good bye, little sweetheart ; 
think of me.” 

Conrad paused, he had but to swallow 
one dose, and kingdom, wealth and Prin- 
cess were his; but he looked from one to 
the other, he thought of his feeble, old 
mother, standing on the doorstep, shading 
her eyes from the sun as she looked out 
across the marshland for the return 
of her treasure; he seemed to see the 
flowers sun-kissed in the garden, two so 
brave and strong, the other so wizened 
and frail. 

With the thought of the dwarf flower, 
the coin in the petal at his heart burnt 
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him with a fiery pain; he looked at Ruby 
—she had given it to him. He hesitated 
no longer. , 

“ Here,” he said; and to Prince ang 
Princess he handed a draught. 

They looked at him, then at each other, 
then at the barren rocks and the demoy 
king. 

Next moment they had swallowed each 
a dose, were locked in each other's arms 
and were gone. 


Next morning, when Conrad's mother 
went into the garden to water the flowers, 
she saw that the struggles of the dwarf 
flower were over, and the two tall sun. 
flowers had, in the night, locked their 
leaves together, and none could tell which 
was which. 


WHEN CONRAD'S MOTHER WENT INTO THE GARDEN 


VERY long time ago, when the 
SL earth was visited by the good 

and bad fairies, when people 
had but to wish to get all that they de- 
sired, and everything was very different 
to what it is now, far away from the eyes 
of men, in the heart of a wild and un- 
fathomable forest, there lay a glorious 
garden. 

Outside the garden all might be dark, 
gloomy and desolate, as indeed it was, 
with the huge overhanging trees that 
stretched out their long, knotted branches 
into the dark morass below, as if they 
were trying to clutch with their blackened 
fingers, the mysteries that lay hidden in 
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its depths ; outside, the wind might howl 
among the dismal surroundings, and tear, 
in its mad fury, the stunted bushes from 
their homes; but within the garden it was 
always sunshine, glorious, dazzling Eastern 
sunshine, and the only wind that ever 
ventured there was the soft clinging 
south-west wind, that gently blew the 
ripe seeds from the laden shamrock, 
swayed the tallest flowers softly to and 
fro, drew- from the honeysuckle, with 
tenderest lips, the flowers’ sweetest food, 
and then, tired out with its labour, sank to 
rest on the bosom of its love, the rose. 

The flowers inside the garden were the 
most beautitul the world ever beheld, so 
lovely were their perfumes, so brilliant 
their colours and so tenderly green their 
little leafy shoots; and above all, no 
flower was ever known to die, so carefully 
were they tended and so happy were their 
lives. 

Once in one hundred years, the owner 
of the garden, granted the flowers one 
wish each, but so few things did they 
want that the wishes were soon granted 
and as soon forgotten. 

But once, when the owner had asked 
and granted the wishes of all, except two 
flowers, and when he came to the tallest 
of them, a beautiful red rose, he was sur- 
prised to see the flower, not bright and 
upright, ike the rest, but trembling and 
drooping. 

“What is it?’’ he said gently ; ‘ what 
is your wish ?” 

‘Oh, my master,’ 
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she said falteringly. 
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“grant me my desire? 1 want to bea 
human being ; I want to feel the pleasure 
of life, to know what it is to move to and 
fro among those beings we hear about, 
and to share with them their nobleness.” 

“And sin!” said the master of the 
garden. 

“ Sin? 
flowers. 

The master put up his hand and there 
was silence among them; then, turning to 
the rose, he said: “ Would you leave this 
lovely garden, this happy life you lead, 
for the sake of feeling human passions?” 

*T would, I would,” the Rose cried. 

“Then your wish is granted, but 
when you are tired of your wish, and 
desire to return to this garden in your 
old form, remember if there has been 
one spot or blemish on your earthly 
life, you are shut out of here for ever.” 

Then, as he finished speaking, out 
from the rose-bush there stepped a 
woman, beautiful and smiling; but the 
rose she had been before was still 
there; and she looked at it in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said the owner, following her 
gaze, ‘‘ we shall know by that flower, 
how you fare in your travels.” Then 
stooping down, he asked the last flower 
of all,a tiny violet, what wish he should 
grant for it. : 

The violet raised its head. ‘“‘ Let me 
go with the rose,” it said; ‘‘for I feel 
I cannot leave it.” 

“ Your wish is granted also,” said 
the master; and presently out of the 
gate of the garden of flowers, there 
went a woman, leading by the hand a 
little child. No sooner were the gates 
shut than a terrible darkness fell over 
them both, but the woman had a 
brave heart, and, picking up the little 
one in her arms, she said softly to it, 
as she walked on: 

“Tt may be dark here, my child, but we 
shall soon be in the midst of sunlight 
and merriment, in the midst of life.” 

For days and days the two plodded on, 
heeding not the darkness, nor the 
rushing river, nor the howling of the 
hungry animals at night, for they knew 
no fear, knowing no sin. 

At last, after many tiring weeks, foot- 
sore and weary, they reached the out- 
skirts of the forest, and saw with eager 
eyes, their first human dwelling. It was 
a charcoal burner’s hut. and outside, in 
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the sunlight, the man sat, smoking his 
pipe. He looked up as the woman and 
her child drew near. 

“Who are you? What do you want? ” 
he said roughly. 

“JT am a woman, seeking life,” she 
answered humbiy. 

“Life! Well, it is here,” he said. 

‘Is it good?” eagerly asked the 
woman; “ isit feasting and merriment and 
dancing and joy?” 

‘Feasting, merriment, dancing, joy, 
good?” laughed the man, with a hoarse 
chuckle; ‘‘no, it is starvation, woe, lamen- 


“UT IS STARVATION—IT IS VILE.” 


tation and despair—it is vile; and he 
put his pipe in his mouth again. 

“Then, wherecanI find what I seek ?” 
the woman cried. 

“Not here! go to the palace of the 
King; that is the only place I know of 
where there is feasting and dancing and 
joy ;” and he turned and entered his hut. 

Then on the stem of the rose, in the 
master’s garden, there shot out a thorn. 

So on the woman and the child 
travelled, till they came to a splendid 
city, ruled over by a king, far famed for 
his power and wisdom in his kingdom, 
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He had the best wife, the sweetest 
daughter, the cleverest physicians, and 
the wisest statesmen in the world. 

‘““Ah! now I shall find life,” said the 
woman, as she pushed on to where she 
saw a group of merry men and girls danc- 
ing on the green grass, 

““May I join you?” she said, as she 
drew near. 

‘By all means,” they cried, and they 
clasped the hands of herself and the 
child. 

“ Why do you dance ?”’ she asked. 

‘“« Because our King has gained a great 
victory over his enemies, and we are 
glad.” 

But presently the woman noticed that 
some were not dancing, but were sitting 
silent and sad under the trees. 

“Why do they weep?” she asked the 
dancers. 

‘Because they have lost their loved 
ones in the war.” 

“And will they never see them a- 
gain?” 

“« Never.” 

Then the woman left off dancing, and, 
taking the child’s hand, went towards the 
King’s palace. 

And the 
second thorn 
grew on the 
stem of the 
rose. 

When 
came to 
gates of the 
palace she 
asked to see 
the King, but 
as they would 
not let her go 
in, she pushed 
through with 
her child, and 
found herself 
at last at the 
door of a 
s plendid 
chamber ; the 
walls were 
hung with 
beautiful 
crimson velvet 
curtains and 
the carpet was 
so soft that 
her feet sank 
right into it. 


she 
the 
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OF FLOWERS. 


“Ah! here must be life,"’ she said, and 
she went on till she came to another 
room, and, pushing back the curtains, she 
entered. This room was even more beau- 
tiful than the last, for everything was 
hung with white and was _ spotlessly 
pure. 

The air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, for the room was filled with 
lilies—God's own spotless blossoms—and 
the woman felt she could hardly breathe. 

In the centre of the room was a white 
bed strewn with the same sweet-smelling 
flowers, and, although it looked as if 
someone were lying there, no one moved. 
At the head of the bed there knelt a 
woman, sobbing bitterly, and she had a 
royal crown on her head. 

“What is the matter?” the woman 
asked. ‘* Why do you cry?” 

“My child is dead,” and the Queen’s 
voice was choked with sobs. 

The woman turned down the sheet and 
looked at the exquisite waxen face be- 
neath. 

‘‘ Dear lady, do not cry,” she said with 
a smile; “he is only sleeping.” 

But the Queen shook her head, and 
wept on. ; 
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And the 
thorns grew 
thick and close 
round the 
rose’s stem. 

The woman 
left the pal- 
ace behind 
her, and tra- 
velled on, till, 
worn out and 
sick at heart, 
she stopped to 
rest under the 
shadow of 
some dark 
pines, the 
child at her 
side. “Oh! 
where shall I 
find it—the 
merriment 
and feasting 
and joy ?” she 
cried, and as 
she spoke, sud- 
denly before 
her, there ap- 
peared a beau- 
uful woman, 
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clad in jewels and dazzling garments from 
head to foot. 

“ [ will show you what you seek ; you 
shall know life,’’ she said. ‘ With me 
you shall drink the cup of happiness to 
its dregs. Will you come?” 

Then the woman fell “on her knees and 
thanked the stranger, and arose up joyfully 
to follow her. 

But the child, tired of its wanderings 
and remembering its happy existence 
when a violet, said: 

“T will not come; I do not want life. I 
have seen enough. I will go back to the 
lord of the garden.’ 
her companion, she left her. 

Then the stranger led the woman away 
from the weeping Queen, and those who 
said the world was vile, to a place, where 


the red wine never ceased to flow, where '' 
the women were wildly beautiful and | 


flung their lovely forms, in maddest 
movements, to the delight and admiration 
of their companions. 

“Ah,” she murmured, “at last I have 
found it—the life I searched for—how 
good and noble and sweet it is. But as 
the days went by, she grew tired, and lan- 
guid, and thought of the violet ; happy 
now with the master. Resting from her 
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merriment, she saw one of the dancers 
crouch away in a far off corner, weeping 
silently. 

“What is it?” she said, as she stroked 
the weeper’s hair; ‘‘ why do you mourn?” 

“Because,” sobbed the dancer, ‘‘ I have 
sinned.” 

““Sinned! and have all here sinned?” 

“All” 

Then the woman left the mourner’s 
side, and crept silently away, for she had 
learnt the meaning of the weeper’s tears ; 
she knew the terrors of sin and death and 
why the world was vile. 

““T too will go back to the beautiful 
garden,” she said; “I do not want life 
any longer.” 

* So she journeyed back to the gates of 
the garden of flowers, and knocking, weary 
and faint, begged for admittance. 

But she might not enter: she had found 
life, and it had left her sullied. 

She was not without blemish, as those 
within; for, having sinned, the gates of the 
garden of flowers were closed against her 
for ever. And on the stem of the rose, 
inside the garden, there was room for no 
more thorns. 


to its rest, tipping the distant hill 

with roseate hues, kissing a last 
good-night to the latticed windows and lin- 
gering gently and lovingly on the head of 
a tired youth. 

There he lay, and had lain, for hours, 
his head pillowed on his hands—his body 
ever tossing and turning with the troubled 
sea of his thoughts. He never heeded the 
tinkling of the sheep bells, as the little flock 
passed him, followed by Gretchen, who 
called softly, ‘‘ Tridel! Tridel!” as she 
passed, nor the chilly night wind sweep- 
ing boisterously up from the sea, and 
making the huge pines quiver and cry 
in its clutches. No, he noticed not the 
departing day and the awakening night ; 
the swallows left him and went to bed, 


© HE evening sun was slowly sinking 


and the night owl hooted dismally over his 
head; but there he lay, crying ever: 

“Fame! give me fame! 1 will toil and 
slave, but to be famous in the end. I will 
give my heart, my life, my soul if the world 
may ring with my name, and cry, ‘ He is 
noble—he is grand: would that the earth 
held more such as he to whiten its black- 
ness, and to turn its day into night.’ Oh, 
help me, Invisible Beings! Here no one 
understands my thoughts. I must travel 
and find what I seek—others have before 
me—and I will return famous and happy 
to those I love.” And he turned on his side 
and gazed with love on the figure of his 
mother, shading her eyes as she looked out 
towards the pines, searching for him. 

But as he watched, gradually she faded 
from his eyes, surrounded by a white haze ; 
slowly the mist took shape, until, in the 
place of his mother, only closer to him, 
there stood another woman, more stern 
and beautiful than she. Tridel lay for 
one moment amazed ; then, 

“‘Help me, whatever being thou art!” 
he cried. 

‘That is my errand,” the Spirit an- 
swered. ‘You seek fame. Come with 
me; you shall find it.” 

Then Tridel sprang from the ground in 
an ecstasy of joy, all his agony gone; he 
tore into the cottage, and, clasping his 
mother round the neck, cried : 

‘Mother, I leave you to become famous; 
behold my guide.” 
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The mother turned and, seeing the 
stranger, fell at her feet with clasped 
hands. 

“Take not my boy from me,” she cried; 
“¢ fame is nothing to love.” 

‘“‘ Fame is more than love,” returned the 
Spirit; ‘‘it is greater even than death.” 


“No,” cried the woman; ‘it cannot. 


cheat death.” 

“But, it can outlive it.” And stretching 
out her hand, she drew Tridel away. 

‘‘Let me but kiss him once before he 
go,” the mother cried, and, snatching her 
boy from the stranger's grasp, she printed 
a passionate kiss on his brow. “ Bring 
him back in safety to 
me again, that I may 
share his joy,” and 
her voice was choked 
with sobs. 

“Yes; he shall 
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that.” 

Then the mother 
dried her tears, and 
watched, with a *% 
trembling, but proud ° 
heart, the figure of 
her boy fast disap- 
pearing in the even- , ji5 
ing haze. ‘“ He will 
become famous,”’ she 
said, with quivering 
breath ; but inwardly 
she cried: “ Fame is <= 
nothing to love—give 
me back my son.” 

The boy journeyed 
on, the figure ever 
beside him, through 
long and weary days 
and endless nights; still they travelled, 
side by side. 

‘“«Show me fame,” he cried. 

But the figure answered: ‘‘ Not yet; not 

et.” 

“But I work all day and reap no reward; 
my thoughts burn in my brain, and yet, 
when I give them life, they yield me no 
return; shall I never gain what I seek— 
never ?”’ 

“It will come in time,” said his com- 
panion, and they travelled on. 

Once, burning with his desire, they 
passed through a great city, trembling 
on the eve of a terrible crisis, its people 
running to and fro like driven sheep. 

““Let me speak to them; J can help 
them,” cried the youth; ‘they need a 
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leader; J willhead their parties; J will calm 
their distress. 

Then the Spirit drew back its detaining 
hand, and the youth, bursting from his hold, 
poured out to the astonished and excited 
people words that thrilled their hearts and 
spurred them on to action. 

‘‘Lead us,” they cried with one great 
voice; “ we will follow.” 

Then the youth, forgetting the Spirit, 
flushed with the fire of might, fought, with 
heart and voice, for the people’s cause. At 
times they rested on the highest crest of 
the wave of success, at others in its lowest 
depths. But, alas! their struggles were in 
vain, for their cause was lost, unutterably 
and for ever. Then the youth was reviled 
and cursed. 

“Traitor!” they cried, and they cast 
him out, till, fleeing, with aching brow, he 
came again upon the 
Spirit, waiting pa- 
tiently. 

“Have you gained 
the laurels of fame?” 
she asked, with a 
smile on her lips. 

“ Fame ?—no; I 
have slaved and 
toiled for the cause, 
and now am crowned 
with curses. Take 
me where I shall find 
the laurel branch, my 
guide.” 

So they journeyed 
on; but the boy was 
not so gay as before, 
_. the reverses of life 
‘were bowing him 

down; but he raised 
his head—which, thrilling with beautiful 
and noble thoughts, could not long be cast 
down—when they drew near another and 
more beautiful city than the last. 

“Here is a field for glory,” he cried; 
“why do we not stop? We have passed 
city after city, and yet, instead of my stay- 
ing and working, we journey ever on to 
that dark loneliness ahead. Let me gain 
fame here,” he cried. 

The Spirit shook its head, but let the 
youth go. 

With bounding step and light heart, he 
entered the city, and, lying beneath the 
shadow of the trees, he, with rapid pen and 
trembling fingers, poured out his soul to 
the world. He told of wonders in the earth 
and sea, of wonders to come and mighty 
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works to be performed; and the people 
read and were amazed. 

Then he went to them and cried: 

“Give me fame—that is all I ask—the 
glory of being known to the world for some 
good done.” 

But they laughed and said: 

“You are mad! We do not know you. 
Your works are clever, but you have no 
name; when you have found that, come 
back to us and we will give you all you 
ask.” 

And the youth, pale and sorrowful, 
sought his guide again. 

‘* Do not despair,” the Spirit said ; ‘‘ fame 
will come.” 

“Why,” said the youth, “are we 
journeying there,” and he pointed to where 
the sky looked black and overcast, where 
the air was filled with the roar of a 
mighty cataract and the distant hills 
towered dark and gloomy to the clouds. 

“ Because there is what you seek.” 

Then the youth wondered that in those 
gloomy regions should be the laurel crown, 
but he said nothing. 

‘What is that strange shadow follow- 
ing me?” he said one day. ‘It never 
leaves me.” 

“ What is it like?” asked the Spirit. 

‘“‘T cannot tell,” he answered; ‘it has 
no earthly form.” 

But as they travelled on, the form of 
the shadow grew clear and defined. 

‘IT see it now,” he cried; ‘it is an old 
man, bent and white-headed, and he is 
clothed in clinging grey garments, and 
holds something in his hand I cannot 
see.” 

“You are nearing your goal,” answered 
the Spirit; ‘‘ you will soon see what he 
holds.” 

Again and again did the youth struggle 
to be known, and each time returned 
despondent to his guide, who, comforting 
him, s< d: 

“Your vorks are great; weep not— 
glory awaits thee.” 

After journeying wearily on, they left at 
length the gay cities behind them and 
were surrounded by a dreary, desolate 
plain; no trees grew in such bleak air; 
flowers they had not seen for days; even 
the earth they trod was black and stony, 
and the roar of the great cataract was in 
their ears. 

“Surely here cannot be fame” the 
youth said, weary and dispirited, but the 
Spirit answered : 


‘“« Patience ; it is coming.” 

The roar of the rapids grew fiercer, and 
the air was filled with a dashing foam 
that dimmed the eyes of the youth; and as 
they journeyed on, they saw before them, 
surrounded by overhanging rocks and with 
a black, lowering sky overhead, a terrible 
rushing torrent, its waters dark and gloomy, 
its banks too steep for mortal feet to 
climb. 

At the brink they paused. 

“Here,” said the Spirit, «I must leave 
you. I have done my duty: the Spirit of 
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the Valley of the Shadow must end my 
work,” and, pointing to the figure of the 
old man, the Spirit vanished. 

Then, being alone, with the black sky, 
the rushing torrent and the thunder in his 
ears, the youth trembled and turned to 
grasp the hand of his new guide; the fin- 
gers he took were long and bony, and, 
looking up at the face, he saw its eyes 
were sunk, its cheeks hollow, and the grey 
garments clung close and rigid to the form 
of a skeleton; but yet he saw not clearly 
what he held in his hand. 

‘“The river must be crossed,” the figure 
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said; but the youth trembled, and would 
have gone back. 

“There,” said the figure again, ‘lies the 
only way to Fame. Cross but the torrent, 
and this is yours,” and he held aloft a 
crown of laurels. Then into the foaming 
rapid plunged the youth. 

“Tam sinking,” he cried, but the gaunt 
figure did not reply. Three times he sank 
into the inky depths. 

Then he rose. 

The sky above was dark, the water 
around him was cruel and keen, and the 
air was filled with the thunder of a mighty 
storm; but the 
face upturned to 
the blackened sky 
was as a bright 
moonbeam on the 
waters; the soft 
brown hair rose 
and fell on the 
marble forehead ; , 
on the sweet red 
lips was the smile | 
of success and‘ 
victory — and, 
held aloft by the 
gaunt hands of 
Death— there 
floated the laurel 
crown. 


The mother, 
listening with oe 
aching heart at 
her cottage door, 
waited day by day for the fame of her 
boy, that did not come. 

Till at last, afar on the breeze, 
heard the whisper of his name., 

‘« F[e has done marvellous works,” they 
said; ‘he has saved a nation.” Then the 
heart of the mother leapt, and she cried: 


she 
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“He is becoming known; I shall sce 
him soon.” 

The whisper grew to a murmur, and the 
murmur toa roar. ‘ Where is he?” they 
cried; ‘he is noble, he is glorious, he is 
famous.” And the heart of the mother was 
glad within her; not for his glory, not 

for his fame; but 
that he should 
return. 

Each night 
when she retired 
to rest, she said, 

-.** To-morrow he 
will come.” But 
as she lay sleep- 
ing, she heard a 
voice beside her 
saying,‘ Mother! 
I have returned, 
as the Spirit 
said.”” And look- 
ing up, she be- 
held her son, daz- 
zling and glorious 
in snow - white 
robes, with the 
crown of fame 
upon his brow. 

‘*“Come?” he said, And 

wonderingly, she obeyed. 

Next morning, the neigh- 
bours knocked in vain at the 
mother’s door, and at last 
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LAUREL CROWN 
they entered; they passed 
through the empty parlour, 
and came to the little bed- 
room. ‘She is dead,” they said; ‘she 


has passed away in her sleep, mourning 
for Tridel.”’ 

“She has not died in sorrow,” said 
another; ‘look! that is not the smile of 
grief; it is the smile of love and recogni- 
tion—she has found her son. 
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me.” 

Badsherka, Prince of Batamid, threw 
himself back on his velvet couch, and 
crossing his legs, closed his eyes. 

A look of profound misery covered the 
black face of the attendant. He hesitated 
a moment. 

“Why do you not obey me?” roared 
the Prince. 

The man flew to a distant corner of the 
apartment, snatched up an instrument 
hung with many-coloured ribbons, and 
flinging himself beside the couch, softly 


drew his supple fingers across the 
strings. 

The Prince’s closed eyes opened 
angrily. 


“Tdiot! not that,” and he raised his 
hand to strike, but the black was already 
yards away, giving in even tones, a curi- 
cusly melodious signal. 

Before the enraged monarch could 
speak, there filed in, with loosened hair, 
panting bosoms and twanging instru- 
ments, his favourite dancing-girls; hardly 
had they time to raise one dusky arm, or 
send a glorious glance from their coal- 
black eyes, ere their master had leapt 
from his seat, and— 

‘* Begone!” he shouted. 
of you.” 

They turned and dashed from his sight, 


“T am sick 


casting venomous glances at the unfortu- 
nate black. 

The face of Badsherka was terrible to 
behold. 

** Amuse me or die.” 

The slave grovelled at his feet and 
inwardly beseeched the ground to open 
and engulf him. 

‘‘My master,” he moaned, “have you 
heard ue 

The Prince returned to his divan. 

“Of the glorious being who inhabits 
the enchanted palace my noble lord sees 
from the terrace o’er the mountains, when 
the moon is bright ? ” 

Badsherka turns his face to the speaker 
and raises himself on his elbow. 

Seeing this, the black grovels no 
ues, but rests humbly at his master’s 
side. 

“They say she is over a thousand 
years old, and has dwelt in the palace 
she now inhabits from time immemorial ; 
seeing that she cannot die; Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey—all have felt her 
power.” 

“Yes, yes,” the eyes of the Prince are 
sparkling. ‘ But what is she like—are 
her eyes black as the night, her breath as 
the lotus fruit, and—and-——” he 


waves his hand impatiently in the air. 


““Master—she is more. Men say she 
has fascinations that lure them to de- 
struction, and women too—for all crave to 
see her, though none leave her presence 
but as old people and feeble—the ruin she 
works is terrible—none can resist her.” 
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In the eyes of Badsherka there is a 
strange gleam. 

“FT would resist her,” he murmured; 
“¢she should not enslave me.” 

“ And,” continued the black, “it has 
been whispered her power lies in a small, 
dull, green heart, that hangs around her 
neck, given her by her master, the Evil 
One; but none can become possessed of it, 
so dazzled are they by her beauty, for she 
never turns irom them her eyes.” 

The Prince leaps from his couch. 
“‘ Allah be praised!” he cries; ‘‘ amuse- 
ment hascome. I will possess the heart 
and turn the siren’s power.” 

“Oh, my lord—my lord, go not there, 
I beseech you. Were you a woman, you 
might return, though. old and worthless ; 
but being a man, you will be lost for 
ever.’ 

The Prince laughed at the earnestness 
of the black; and, entering his sleeping 
apartment, enrobed himself in his whitest 
linen, his most royal purple, and turban of 
richest silk; then, taking from a secret 
drawer, a scarlet cloak, he flung it across 
his shoulders. 

“Since all who behold the wearer of 
this marvellous cloak must needs fall and 
worship him, I may achieve my end,” he 
murmured, and re- -entering the first apart- 
ment, he cried : 

“My horse!” and, leaping to the saddle, 
was gone. 

Miles ahead of him he could see the 
moon sparkling on its glassy domes—the 
palace of the siren. 

It changed under 
his sight, like the 
colours of a chame- 
leon. One moment 
a pale green in the 
moon’s rays, the 
next a_ brilliant 
scarlet; then, even 
as he watched it, 
it would entirely 
vanish, only to re- ‘Yall, 
appear a moment ‘WQ\y\s 
ier a spot of daz- ' (Ee 
zling orange; that ly 
would again fade Cate 
away into the dark. 
ness of the night. 

Enchanted, he 
rode madly on, till 
his horse, steam- 
ing and snorting 
under him, paused, 
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checked at last by the palace gates. How 
should he open them? leap them he could 
not ; see the enchantress he must. 

His horse started and he glanced down. 

Almost beneath the animal’s feet there 
stood a curious figure—an old and with- 
ered woman—her robe black and ragged, 
her back bent, yet the teeth within her 
shrivelled lips were white and glistening, 
and in her eyes was the sparkle of youth. 

“Enter not,” she cried, beating her 
clenched hands on the gates. ‘Lord! 
Master! I beseech you forbear, do not— 
do not enter.” 

Badsherka laughed. ‘TI must,” he said, 
and he would have forced her away. 

‘*Look at me,” she shrieked; ‘I, who 
have seen but twenty years, and who, till 
two moons ago, and I had beheld her, was 
fair and radiant as the sun—‘ Peach- 
blossom,’ they called me. Now, behold ! 
I am old and feeble; my very life drained 
away. By Allah above, do not enter,” 
and she clung afresh to the bars. 

But the Prince, although he trembled, 
turned aside and rode through the gates 
that opened as he reached them. 

Leaving his horse tied, he ascended 
the entrance steps, crossed the threshold, 
and paused. He was in a vast chamber 
of pure, cold marble; deathly silence 
reigned around him, and he felt a shudder 
run through his frame as he gazed on its 
desolation. 

But as he looked he noticed at one end 
a door, hung with a velvet curtain, a cur- 
tain that glowed as 
witha hiddenlight, 
and from behind 
whose folds came 
faint sounds of dis- 
tant music. He 
strode boldly 
across towards it, 
his sandalled feet 
growing chilled on 
the icy floor, his 
cloak drawn tight- 
ly around his 
numbed frame. 

The music grew 
louder and louder 
as he neared the 
door; reaching it, 
he lifted his hand 
and pulled back 
the curtain that 
hid the musician 
from his sight. He 
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gazed but one moment, then buried his 
face in his hands, dazzled and bewildered. 

From the cold, bleak walls of the 
entrance hall, he had stepped into a 
wealth of warmth and light. 

The room blazed with a golden glow; 
tiny fountains splashed their waters at 
his feet; huge palms and gloriously-scented 
blossoms threw their fingers across his 
face; hundreds of little creatures, mere 
specks of brilliant and everchanging 
colour, flashed their rays upon him in all 
directions. 

But in the far end, reclining on silken 
cushions of glowing, fiery brilliancy, lay 
the musician. 

One ivory hand, its elbow resting ’mid 
the cushions, held the perfect face, turned 
full upon the Prince. The lovely limbs 
flung recumbent with all the grace of the 
perfect beauty of the gods, were covered 
with a pale green diaphanous robe that 
hardly hid their wondrous beauty. 

The other hand idly clasped the instru- 
ment and swept in lingering touches 
slowly across the strings. 

But the eyes! so marvellous were they 
that the whole room and its contents melted 
in their depths, and Badsherka was con- 


scious only of a pale, passionate 
face, framed in loose, dusky hair, 
a heaving bosom and two eyes, 
that by their glance alone drew 
him closer and closer, till, with 
a faltering cry, he fell enraptured 
at her feet. How long he thus 
knelt, he knew not, but feeling 
two soft, warm arms about his 
neck, he looked up. 

‘‘T love you,” murmured two 
red lips; and truly from those 
eyes there poured a wealth of 
Jove that had never been there 
before, and as they looked, they 
fell beneath the ardent admira- 
tion of the Prince. With the 
falling eyes, there came a change 
over the admirer’s heart, and in 
the place of bewildered homage, 
there crept in a stifled loathing: 
for the cloak of Badsherka was 
doing its work. Then the Prince 
saw on the Siren’s bosom a curi- 
ous dull green heart, and the 
words of Hassan, the slave, came 
back. 

‘All her power lies in the 
green heart.” 

“You love me,” he said, for 


he felt, while the eyes were down- 
cast, he could do anything, and slowly 
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his hand crept towards the tiny ob- 
ject. 

ae Yes—my master,” and the lovely head 
drooped lower and lower. 

‘““My moonbeam,” how tenderly al- 
luring was the tongue of Badsherka 
while his hand softly closed on its prize. 

One moment more and the heart was 
safe—safe in the strong right hand of the 
Prince. 

The woman swiftly lifted her head, 
while the thief gazed horror-struck. 

A terrible change was at work. 

The lovely limbs were fast becoming 
withered and unshapely; the raven hair, 
grey and matted; the hand that clasped 
the instrument shook with age ; and while 
her piercing shrieks 
rent the air, the 
lovely face of the 
Siren turned revolt- 
ing and loathsome 
with incredible de- 
cay. The shrieks 
became weak and 
pitiful, till at last, 
in place of the 
glorious enchant- 
ress, there lay and 
mumbled a terrible 
hag, hairless, tooth- 
less and hardly 
alive. 
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Horror-struck with his work, Badsherka 
flung himself beside her and hastily 
thrusting the little heart on the writhing 
bosom, prayed in an agony of fear for the 
return of the lost beauty. 

But too surely had he done his work; 
the spell was broken for ever; the 
withered body might linger on for ever, 
but the lost beauty could never return. 

There was a crash as of mighty thunder, 
and looking up, Badsherka beheld the 
palace walls slowly crumbling away. 

Snatching up his aimost lifeless burden, 
he fled—mounted his terrified horse and 
dashed away into the darkness. 

Filled with remorse at the wreck he 
had caused, Badsherka, on his couch that 

night, vowed that 

the fallen beauty 
should be cared for 

—and he kept his 

VOW 

Thus, from age to 
age, in the harem ot 
the Badsherkas, 

Princes of Batamid, 

there is nothing 

held so sacredas the 
gibbering and apish 
form of * Castella,” 
the once-dreaded 
.and far-famed 
‘ Siren of the East.” 


A TERR:BLE HAG, 


EN ILDRIM slowly 
paced to and fro in 
the burning Persian 
sunshine, crushing the scorching yellow 
sand under his feet, his head sunk on his 
folded arms—lost in thought. 

Presently, not heeding his whereabouts, 
he left the solitude of the plain behind 
him, and soon, instead of the shifting sand, 
he trod the whitened pavements of Perse- 
polis; the passers by, busy though they 
were with their own affairs, stopped— 
laden with their baskets of fruit or fish, to 
gaze fora moment at their dreamy Caliph; 
but, at the ‘‘Allah be with you” of a 
passing neighbour, moved on again. 

As the figure of Ben Ildrim slowly 
crossed the darkened doorway ofa shadowy 
mosque, there stole from out its solitude a 
quiet figure; it was Urumiyah, daughter 
of the old wizened seller of relics, whose 
beauty— dark and glorious as a true 
daughter of the sun—was closely veiled, 
more for private reasons of her own than 
from a wish to hide herself from inquisi- 
tive eyes. Stepping softly after the 
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thoughtful Caliph, yet ever behind, she 
stole nearer and nearer, clutching with 
one brown, tapering hand the loosened 
folds of her robe. Up one burning pave- 
ment, down another, through grass-grown 
streets, past bubbling fountains and chat- 
tering girls, till her feet ached. 

Would he never stop? Would he 
never let fall from his lips the mighty 
question she knew he was pondering ? 
Already he had long ago passed his palace 
door and received, unconsciously, the low 
salaam of his blacks. 

“‘T will know of whom he is thinking,” 
she muttered — ‘“‘Zuleika or me. If 
she —— ” and a low curse rose to her lips, 
while under her veil her eyes shone dark 
and fierce. 

She felt someone pull at her robe: 
hastily turning round, she faced the ugly, 
crouching figure of an ancient hag. 

“ Ah, my pretty one,’ the crone 
laughed, pointing with taunting finger at 
Ben Ildrim ahead; “ follow on, follow 
on; you'll never reach him—never.” 

Urumiyah paused, with trembling heart, 
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and well she might, for in those wizened, 
taunting features, she recognized the 
mighty Vahm, the witch mother, the 
bride of the Evil One, the inhabitant of the 
dreaded, awe-surrounded lonely tent, 
whose ragged coverings fluttered in the 
breeze, one mile from the city wall. 

‘* Mother,” she said, with bated breath, 
as she bowed her head, “stop me not, 
but help me, you who are all-powerful ; 
lend me a little of your might. I love 
Ben Ildrim, but I know not which he 
loves, my sister Zuleika or myself. I 
must know. I will, and it shall be myself. 
Stop me not! even now the precious 
words may be dropping from his lips,” 
and she cast a hurried, fearful glance 
after the now disappearing figure of the 
Caliph. 

‘« Mother, make him love me, I implore 

ou.” 

The old woman was silent, then a smile 
of intense cunning lit up her face, and 
drawing the girl to her side: 

‘“« Listen,” she said; ‘“ would you learn 
the secret of the heart of Ben Ildrim? 
then visit at the moon’s rising, the home 
of Vahm, thy foster mother ; for surely, 
my chicken, thy little heart is as like my 
own as two grains of sand. Come alone, 
and”—the woman gives a_ delighted 
chuckle—“ before the sun rises again, thou 
shalt know thy way to the heart of the 
Caliph.” 

Urumiyah commences to pour out 
a storm of thanks, but before two words 
have left her lips, Vahm has vanished 
and she is alone. 

Ben Ildrim has disappeared minutes 
ago, but that matters little or nothing to 
her now—she, with the aid of the witch 
mother, will be’ all-powerful ; and, with 
beating- heart, as silently as she has come, 
Urumiyah steals back again to the shelter 
of her father’s home. 

A few hours later, when the city, 
wrapped in midnight gloom, lies peaceful 
and silent under the slowly rising Eastern 
moon, a white figure steals softly out of 
the city and draws, with trembling feet, 
nearer and nearer, what in the distance 
looks like a heap of flapping rags ;’ but 
what is, in reality, the home of the mighty 
Vahm. Inside the tent the gloom of the 
early night is dispelled, for the place is 
filled with a misty haze, that issues from 
an old blackened cauldron, fixed in one 
corner of the tent. Whatever bubbles 
within it sends forth, besides the steam, 
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a loathsome odour, that creeps round and 
round the tattered canvas, but never 
seems to escape. A bright, rosy gleam 
comes from the pile of embers beneath 
the cauldron, and, lighting up the crouch- 
ing figure of Vahm, gives an even worse 
expression to her already evil face. 

“Ah,” she chuckles, “I have you now; 
you forget, my pretty one, the sneers. 
and blows given old Vahm in your anger ; 
ah, you little knew her power then, and 
trusted to the aid of the immortal beings 
who seem to have deserted you of late. 
Oh, Caliph,” she goes on, with an evil 
laugh; ‘little you know of the creature 
who thinks to head your harem, but who 
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instead, by the aid of the witch woman's 
sting, will reap her reward.” 

The flapping canvas is raised, and in 
creeps the trembling Urumiyah. The 
woman lifts her scraggy hands and 
motions her to a distant corner, where, 
tremblingly obeying her, she sits, shivering 
in the shadowy distance. 

Sie gazes with terrified eyes at the 
figure of Vahm, who now stands upright 
and awful in front of her. 

Slowly the tent darkens, and all is deep 
gloom, save for the two shafts of light that 
spring from the eyes of the witch, and 
which glare with a terrible intensity into 
the face of Urumiyah. 
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The tent lightens again, but Vahm has 
vanished, and in her place, surrounded by 
a purple haze, there rests on a silken 
couch the sleeping figure of the Caliph. 

The love-stricken eyes of the girl drink 
in every movement of the visionary being, 
and she starts violently as she feels a cold 
touch on her wrist; it is Vahm, kneeling 
beside her, silent but terrible. 

Together they gaze; then 

“ Look,” softly breathes the hag. 

Urumiyah utters a low, stifled cry—for 
the sleeping form has awakened, and 
turned with opened eyes and a glad smile 
to meet the approaching figure of—not 
herself—but Zuleika! Tighter and tighter 
her hands clench together, as Ben Ildrim 


receives her sister’s caresses with all the 
ardour of intense affection; and her eyes 
gleam passionate and cruel as Vahm 
whispers: “ Do they not love?” 

But as she watches—the lovely face of 
Zuleika grows old and drawn, and, be- 
hold, Ben Ildrim turns from his love with 
loathing and hate ! 

Then another figure joins the pair; and 
again Urumiyah gives a low cry—this 
time of delight, for the new comer is her- 
self; only ten times more beautiful and 
dazzling than she has ever appeared. The 
visionary prince turns with glad eyes to 
the lovely maiden, and, forsaking the 
prostrate Zuleika, clasps her to bis breast. 

All is dark; the vision is gone; and 
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Urumiyah, standing triumphant, clutches 
the witch-mother by the hand. 

“Tf this shall prove true, if it shall be 
so,” she almost screams, ‘I will do any- 
thing, anything in my power to serve you.”’ 

Urumiyah does not see the ugly gleam 
in the witch's eyes. 

‘©All this will I do,” she answers. ‘I 
will turn the love of the Caliph to hatred 
and scorn; I will make you dazzling and 
beautiful as the sun, for onglittle promise 
—when you have not the love you crave 
for any longer, or when Ben I!drim_ is 
dead—you will come and give yourself to 
me. 

Gladly Urumiyah promises. When 
she has no longer the Caliph’s love, life 
will have no more charms, she thinks, and 
«« When he dies, I, too, will join him.” 

‘Then,’ says the witch woman, ‘to 
gain your coming beauty, you must leave 
here and journey in 
search of the water 
of the enchanted 
lake. I have used 
all the liquid I once 
drew from its depths ; 
when you have found 
-, it, drink from it seven 
times. Then, with 
all haste, return.” 

I will go at once,” 
she cries in feverish 
haste. ‘‘Tell me the 
way.” 

Taking her by the 
hand, Vahm led her 
to the tent door. 

“Behold!” she 
cried ; and there, in 
the far distance, Uru- 
miyah saw gleaming, 
as if snow covered the tops of distant 
peaks, and resting in their bosom, there 
lay what looked to her like a tiny mirror 
glistening in the moonlight. 

“ The lake!” she cried, and, darting from 
the side of Vahm, vanished into the night. 

The witch mother, bride of the Evil 
One, watched her departure with a villain- 
ous leer; then, tossing up her arms and 
giving vent to a shrill scream of delight, 
she darted into the tent. 

With rapid footstep, on the girl jour- 
neyed, making straight for the glistening 
lake that had never been there before, but 
although the object of her search drew no 
nearer, the way was neither toilsome nor 
dangerous. : 
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The path she trod 
was not straight or 
gloomy, but winding 
and beautiful, and, so 
lovely were the flowers 
and so powerful their 
scent, that often she 
would feel a faint 
drowsiness come over 
her and she would 
sink, with dimmed 
senses, under the 
shadow of a flowering 
vine, only to awaken 
with a start, knowing 
not how long she had 
slept, to hasten on 
once more. 

At length, one even- 
ing, just as the sun 
was setting, she reach- 
ed the shores of the 
lake, and lying full 
length on its grassy 
bank, drank deeply 
seven times. 

Then, gazing earn- 
estly in the water, she 
beheld herself exqui- 
sitely lovely ; and, joyfully leaping to her 
feet, exclaimed : 

‘How beautiful I am, the city of Per- 
sepolis and its Caliph must no longer be 
left in ignorance of it, and I must return.” 

But even as she spoke the same subtle 
perfume rose from the lake that had sur- 
rounded the flowers, and she sank into 
unconsciousness. How long she slept she 
knew not, but, awakening with a start, 
turned with hurrying feet down the home- 
ward path, not without gazing once more 
on her new beauty. The journey back 
appeared nothing; she paused not once 
on the way, and it seemed to her that in 
less than the rising and setting of one sun 
she again stood within the city. 

The streets she thought were strangely 
crowded. and the people stared oddly at 
her. ‘It is some fair,” she said, or the 
Caliph is giving a feast. The faces are 
strange,” and slice hastened to her father’s 
house. 

It was gone! The crowded relic shop 
was no longer there. ‘I must have mis- 
taken the street,” she murmured, and she 
asked a passing woman for her father, 
Ben Almund. 

e“I know him not,’ and, shaking her 
head, the woman went on. Then Urumi- 
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yah hastened to the 
palace of the Caliph. 
All was the same. In 
trembling tones, she 
said to a waiting black: 

‘“‘T must see Ben 
Ildrim, the Caliph.” 

Now was to be her 
reward! now her 
trinmph! 

She was met with 
wondering glances. 

“ Ben Ildrim? Why, 
what are you dream- 
iag of? Our Caliph is 
Crimetes,” and they 
bowed themselves to 
the ground. ‘There 
was a Ben_Ildrim, 
grandfather to our 
present lord, the fa- 
vourite wife of whose 
harem was Zuleika, 
daughter to the old 
relic seller, and grand- 
mother to our Caliph 
Crimetes, but they 
died and joined Al. 
lah years ago. You 
cannot mean them.” 

At these words Urumiyah thrust back 
the heavy masses of her hair and gazed 
with wild eyes on the speaker. She 
must be dreaming, or—mad!_ Ben II- 
drim and Zuleika dead! Then, with a 
low, passionate cry, she realised that she 
had been betrayed; the journey she had 
performed had not been one ot months, 
but, alas! of years. 

The blacks gazed upon her in amaze- 
ment; her strange words and, above all, 
her truly marvellous beauty held them 
enchanted. Here was a woman asking 
for the Caliph, whether a dead one or 
their present lord it mattered little—she 
must see him, for the eyes of Crimetes, 
their master, were even more open to the 
power of beauty than those of his grand- 
father Ben Ildrim, and truly the loveliness 
of this strange woman was far beyond 
ordinary. 

Thus arguing, they hurried to the cham- 
ber of their lord, while Urumiyah, com- 
pletely stunned at the suddenness of the 
shock, sank prostrate on the palace steps. 

At the news of his slaves, the Caliph left 
his cushioned couch, and came, with lan- 
guid steps, to the entrance hall. He was 
weary of hearing of these new beauties, 
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who turned out each one plainer than the 
last; it really was hardly worth while 
leaving his scented chamber to view them. 

He reached the steps, and, bending 
over the fallen figure, stretched out his 
hand, and raising her, met her eyes. 
Their unlooked-for beauty struck him 
speechless ; but Urumiyah, beholding in 
the new Caliph an exact likeness to her 
former love, throwing up her rounded 
arms, fell again at, the feet of Crimetes, 
crying, “ At last I have found you!” 

Crimetes, astounded at her words, 
turned to his slaves, and they, pouring 
into his listening ears the story of her 
coming, waited impatiently, hoping for 
the praises of their master for the new 
beauty. The Caliph, once more raising 
the kneeling figure, told her, as his blacks 
had done, of the death of Ben Ildrim and 
her former friends. 

“ But,” he added, “ your beauty fills me 
with a sudden joy. I will love you far 
more than the dead Caliph,” and he stepped 
backwards with open arms.” 

Urumiyah paused—her love was dead, 
but here was another ready to adore 
her—and what matter which it was, so 
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long as they called him ‘Caliph.’’ So, 
musing thus, she stepped forward to place 
her little hands in the outstretched ones 
of Crimetes, when her own name fell upon 
her ear in a too horribly familiar tone :— 

‘¢Urumiyah!” 

She turned suddenly and looked with de- 
sperate eyes right into the face of Vahm. 

‘‘ Traitress,” she screamed. 

The woman answered her not. ‘* Come,” 
was all she said, her face turned towards 
the angry girl. 

Slowly she stepped backwards, and as 
slowly but surely, with fixed enchanted 
gaze, did Urumiyah follow. Backward, 
step by step, down the white pavement, 
past the startled groups of onlookers and 
the astonished Caliph, out of the city gates, 
across the yellow desert sand, till the 
forms of both stood outlined against the 
tattered tent, right into the hovel itself. 

Then, before the eyes of the astonished 
gazers, who with fascinated footsteps, had 
followed the strange pair, the yellow sand 
rolled back, a grey haze filled the air, and, 
with one cry of agony from the beautiful 
Urumiyah, tent, witch and foiled victim 
sank from their sight for evermore. 
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H, KING, whose good deeds 
are as the sand of the sea in 

number, hearken to thy humble servant.” 

“Who art thou? Trouble me not, for 
my heart is heavy,” and Phratra, King of 
Heliopolis, slowly turned his weary head 
towards the speaker. 

“‘Tt is tor that cause am I come. Oh, 
mighty lord, know not thy servants of 
their master’s sorrow? Rememberest thou 
how but yesterday thy priests offered unto 
the most holy Ra, in his sun temple, all 
thy rarest gifts, should he but bestow on 
thee thy wish—an heir to thine house, and 
so cut off the seed of Hores and his son 
for ever?” 

The king shook his head and turned 
away. 

‘* Leave my presence,” he answered. 
« All this do I know; tell it not again; 
you weary me.” 

But the Egyptian went on: ‘ Thou 
knowest also how the mighty voice of Ra 
bade me watch the rising waters of our 
sacred Nile. I obeyed, and behold! thy 
wish is granted.” 

‘* What!” There is no listlessness in 
the face of Phratra now. 

“‘Oh, king! thy servant, watching as 


he was bidden on the most holy banks, 


gazing on the lazy swim of the alligators 
and the floating leaves of the lily, fell 
asleep. Suddenly he was awakened—a cry 


had sounded in his ears, a cry soft and 
melodious as a temple bell; he started to 
his feet. There, stranded by the returning 
tide, in a glistening pool blossomed a mag- 
nificent lily—our sacred lotus, one of 
unusual size and beauty. Attracted by 
the cry that seemed to proceed from its 
petals, thy servant, oh, king, hurriedly 
knelt beside it, and behold! ” 

The Egyptian turned and, quitting the 
apartment, re-entered with something in 
his arms, which he laid reverently at the 
feet of Phratra. 

The king, his face aglow with inward 
passion, bent and lifted the bundle in } is 
arms ; softly turning back the linen cover- 
ing, he disclosed the baby face of a sleep- 
ing girl. 

Then, the child in his arms, he fell on 
his knees. 

“Oh, Ra!” he cried, ‘all honour and 
adoration be unto thee, who rulest the 
sun's coming and going. Oh, perfect and 
great Deity, accept the thanks of the most 
humble of thy servants, who will offer this 
night his sacrifices unto thee by the aid of 
the one thousand priests of thy temple— 
bless this thy child; may she rob no tomb 
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and take not the field of the stranger, but, 
with the help of thy curse, cut off the seed 
of Hores, my brother, for ever.” 

Then, holding the sleeping child close to 
his heart, Phratra, followed by the Egyp- 
tian, sought his chamber. 

When Hores, brother to Phratra, King 
of Heliopolis, heard of the new heiress to 
the throne, his anger was terrible to wit- 
ness, and he vowed her no princess, inso- 
much that she was no daughter of the 
king, but when he heard that she was the 
gift of the most holy god Ra and had been 
given through the aid of the sacred 
lotus, he was more angry still, for he knew 
that he could not dispute her right, though 
he vowed secretly in his heart that Rebon, 
his son, should reign at Phratra’s death by 
fair means or by foul. 

The years flew by, and Shirin, daughter 
of Phratra, became lovely as the sun- 
kissed waters of the sacred Nile and pure 
as her mother the lotus lily. So beautiful 
was she that the people, wondering, called 
her the goddess of the lily, and although 
the greater powers of the gods were denied 
her, yet she possessed—through her birth 
~—some lesser ones, not bestowed on other 
dwellers in 
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Particularly Wy ae 
was the lotus oe 


flower itself 
sensitive to her 
powers, and by 
its aid could she 
tell the pure- 
ness of heart or 
mind; its col- 
our changing 
from white to 
pink, or deepest 
scarlet, at its 
contact with 
anything im- « 
pure. 

So noted and 
far-famed_be- 
came this power 
that she was 
always present 
at the tribunal 
of any Egyptian 
of high rank, 
and when all 
failed in detect- 
ing the truth, a 
lotus blossom, 
placed by 
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Shirin on the head of the accused, pro- 
nounced him at once innocent or guilty. 
Hores, hearing all these things afar off, 
brooded over them day and night, and 
sought, without avail, to solve the problem 
of Shirin’s downfall. 

At last, tired with thinking, he betook 
him to Sekhet, the goddess, who, with her 
cat-like head and burning breath, inspired 
the would-be supplicants with fear. 

Having bestowed on her all his most 
precious possessions, he prayed her to tell 
him how he might destroy Shirin, and 
thus, on the death of Phratra, gain pos- 
session of the kingdom for himself and his 
descendants. 

Now, in thus appealing to the goddess 
Sekhet, Hores was foolish, seeing that 
she, being the daughter of Ra the Sun 
God, the giver and protector of the 
princess, was bound, in duty to her pa- 
rent, to aid, not damage, the cause of the 
king’s daughter. 

The goddess accepted the offerings of 
Hores and listened to his tale with a 
malicious smile, but all she said, when 
he had made an end of speaking, was, 
“Bring hither thy son.” Now, Hores 

had never men- 
tioned his son 
in his conversa- 
tion with the 
goddess, never- 
theless he hast- 
ened to obey. 

Now Rebon, 
son of Hores, 

“> was extremely 
' beautiful to be- 
> hold; his eyes 
were black as 
the night, 
though not so 
black as_ his 
hair and brows, 
andhisskin was 
ruddy through 
the kisses of 
the eastern 
sun. 

With Rebon 
before her, Sek- 
het,the goddess, 
unfolded her 
plans to the 
father and son, 
and they, long- 
ing for the 
downfall of 
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pieces, ‘‘thus will I treat all doubters of 
the fitness of Shirin. Nevertheless, be it 
known unto you, that at the close of the 
wheat harvest, when the lotus blooms its 
best, Shirin will, before all men, try by 
that most holy flower the purity of her 
own soul.” Then, hastily embracing her 
father, she left the apartment. 

Now Shirin felt safe in her own might, 
knowing that only by one way could she 
bring down the wrath of her God pro- 
tector upon her, and that was by giving 
her thoughts to love and man; her love 
must blossom for Egypt alone, for, by her 
birth from a lotus’ heart, she was bound 
by a sacred vow to love no man, nor take 
to herself a husband; and all this she 
me could but be done by her own free 
will. 
Then throughout all Egypt went the 
decree, telling forth the coming trial of 
the king’s daughter; and the heart of 
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Shirin, listened with glad ears and went 
away satisfied. 

In the evening of the following 
day there came to the king, at 
his palace in Heliopolis, a strange 
epistle, and one which disturbed 
him greatly as he read. 

Calling Shirin, his daughter, to 
him, he bade her read also, and 
as she did so, her brow lighted 
up with intense scorn, and she + 
laughed with royal pride as she S* 
told the surrounding attendants of 
the missive’s contents. 

«¢ Whereas, by the mighty aid 
of Shirin, the most holy and beau- 
tiful daughter of Phratra, King ot; “ 
Egypt, the innocent have been set @ 
free and the guilty number their lag 
souls with Apep in the regions of § = 
darkness, it is the wish of all true- WwW \ 
hearted Egyptians that, before the ~ Tey 
most holy Shirin be appointed 4! 
successor to our present king, ¢, 
Phratra, she herself be tried by = 
the test of the lotus flower, prov- 
ing to all beholders that she, the 
said Shirin, be indeed full of the 
purity of an Egyptian queen.” 

The lip of the reader curled in 
scorn. 

«¢ Who brought this?” she de- 
manded; but none could answer. 
«¢ Behold!” she said, and she tore ee 
the parchment into a thousand SADE Heh BEAD IF: 
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Hores rejoiced, and he pushed open the 
trap that yawned to receive its victim. 

A week after the telling of the decree, 
Shirin, sleeping calmly beside her open, 
flower-crowned window, was startled by 
a low moan. Leaping to her feet she 
looked down into the street, and beheld the 
form of a man prostrate beneath her. 

‘*What do you seek?” she cried, but 
softly. 

Slowly the head of the stranger lifted, 
and revealed to the eyes of the girl a face 
of perfect Egyptian manly beauty, but 
one filled with sore distress. 

‘©Oh, beautiful Shirin,” he cried, “help 
me; I am faint and weary, having fled 
three nights since from the cruel power 
of Hores. Iam hungry and weak; hide 
me from him,” and he fell forward as 
though fainting. 

For a moment she hesitated; then the 
womanly heart pierced the barrier of icy 
chill, and springing from her window, she 
knelt beside him. 

“ Do they pursue after thee?” she said, 
as his eyes met hers. 4 

“Night and day; even now they are 
close upon me”; and a shudder shook 
the man’s frame. 

“Come, I will hide thee,’’ she said. 
“Follow me.” 

Staggering to his feet, the man obeyed, 
and followed his royal 
guide. 

Through strange cir- 
cuitous streets, down 
grass-grown pavements 
and darkened bye-ways, 
till at last, passing be- 
neath a long, tunnelled 
archway, he found him- 
self in a paved court— 
the centre of some royal 
Egyptian tomb. 

Here Shirin, motioning 
him to rest, left -him, to 
return a moment later 
with a bunch of bananas 
and a jar of water. Seiz- 
ing her hand, the stranger 
poured out volumes of 
thanks, but she fled away, 
vowing to ask on the mor- 
10ow the assistance of 
Phratra, her father. But 
when the morrow dawned, 
she feared for the deeds 
of the night, because she, 
being set apart for a high 
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purpose, had done grievous wrong in hiding 
the stranger, who, nevertheless, must still 
be fed. 

So she spoke not, but daily visited the 
paved tomb where rested the sick stranger; 
and the heart of Shirin the goddess became 
a woman’s heart, for she loved him, and 
she feared greatly the day-of her coming 
ordeal. 

It was the close of the wheat harvest, and 
the day before the one on which she was 
to face the Egyptian multitude. Creeping 
softly through the well-known paths to feed 
the hidden stranger, she reached her ob- 
ject only to find the place deserted, the 
cushions empty and the stranger fled. 
Then, with a cry of dismay, she flew back 
to the palace of the king. 

The morning rose clear and bright, the 
sun shone down on the temple roofs and 
obelisks outside the palace till they glowed 
like fire; it lighted up each petal of 
the sacred lilies, floating serenely on the 
bosom of the water, as though they 
missed not their fellows gathered that 
morn and already woven into a wreath 
for the trial of their future queen. It was 
yet early, but the streets were filled already 
with anxious Egyptians, struggling with 
quickened feet towards the great hall of 
justice. On they went, past the temple of 
the sun, where they made a low obeisance, 
past the great obelisk of 
the red granite of Syrene, 
engraved already with the 
lives of many kings, into 
the great hall itself, till, 
by the sixth hour of the 
day, it was full to over- 
flowing with an excited, 
wondering mass. On a 
raised platform at the end 
of the hall there sat 
Phratra, the king, Hores, 
his brother, Rebon, son 
to Hores, and forty-two 
counsellors; and at their 
feet, in a marble basin, 
there lay the lotus crown, 
pure as snow. There is 
a sound of light footsteps, 
and all eyes turn to a 
curtained door. Slowly 
the hanging is raised, and 
Shirin, daughter of Phra- 
tra, King of Heliopolis, 
enters. 

Proud and magnificent- 
ly calm, clad in white 
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from head to foot, she walks majestically 
to the platform's edge and faces the throng. 

‘‘Men of Egypt,” she says slowly, ‘“ ye 
are met to witness at your own request 
the trial of the daughter of your king. 

“Hear, oh most holy Ra,” she cries, 
lifting her eyes to heaven; ‘I have not 
sinned, I have done no murder, I have 
robbed no temple, I have been obedient 
to thy wish in all things. Hear, I pray; 
I am pure, pure, pure.” 

But throughout her speech there is a 
low wail of agony. Bending low the knee, 
she lifts from its resting-place the lily 
crown. Slowly raising it in her two hands, 
she places it with trembling fingers upon 
her head. There is a moment’s pause ; 
then the faces of the excited multitude 
proclaim the result—the lily is red as 
blood. Shirin, daughter to the king, 
stands condemned; but not alone—there 
is a loud cry, ‘ Shirin!” and at her feet 
there is flung a passionate figure. 

‘ The stranger,” she murmurs; and lotus 
wreath, the excited populace and the king’s 
dismay are forgotten as she raises the 
fallen man with tender hands. 

A faint murmur reaches her: ‘ Rebon, 
Rebon.” 

She looks with startled eyes at the man, 
who now stands facing the throng, clasp- 
ing her in hisarms. He meets her glance 
and bows his head. 

‘JT am Rebon,” he says then to the 
amazed Egyptians. ‘True men of Egypt,” 
he cries, ‘behold this. Shirin, your queen, 
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iS aS pure as ye; it is J, Rebon, who have 
sinned, and f who will suffer. Wishing 
to overthrow King Phratra and this, his 
daughter, I and Hores, my father, planned 
to make her break her vow to the god Ra 
by loving, as a woman, some earthly man. 
Behold, J have stolen her love, but I do 
not repent, for I worship her. In over- 
throwing her I have overthrown myself. 
Behold the lily,” and pointing with trium- 
phant finger, he shows on the head of 
Shirin the lotus wreath white as snow. 
‘Ra has pardoned,” he cries; ‘let me 
alone feel his wrath,” and he again flings 
himself at her feet. 

But the hearts of Egypt’s men are 
thrilled. With a low, hoarse cry, they 
reach the platform of the great hall of jus- 
tice, and the figures of Shirin, daughter of 
Phratra, and Rebon, son to Hores, now 
clasped in each other’s arms, are lost to 
view. Next moment they are lifted high 
above the swarthy faces of the multitude, 
and all Heliopolis rings with the trium- 
phant cry: ‘All power, adoration and 
might unto Rebon, King of Egypt, and 
Shirin, his queen.”’ 

That night, during the third watch, 
there steals out of the city a group of silent 
figures, pushing forward a shrinking, 
muffled form; and lo! when morning 
dawns, the soft waters of the Nile gently 
lip-lap againsf a floating, silent figure, 
sailing calmly down towards the open sea. 
It is Hores, father to Rebon, and would- 
be King of Egypt—land of the lily. 
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_ shall not go on 
“® longer; that I vow. 

“If she is not to be seen within the next 
moon, the palace doors shall be broken 
into and the Emperor robbed,’ and the 
speaker emphatically stamped his foot. 

« Everything that can be done has been. 
We have prayed to the gods until we are 
hoarse; our most lordly possessions have 
been showered upon them; but they 
are silent, and will open their mouths 
only when—” and the speaker paused 
and looked round—‘‘ when the Yellow 
River shall be clear,” he said with a sar- 
castic laugh; ‘“‘but the joss-houses shall 
receive my offerings no more.” With 
this threat, the speaker, bowing low, left 
his companion, and, turning down a side 
street, was soon out of sight; the first 
speaker also left the highway, and, enter- 
ing the shop of a lantern merchant, started 
with his new listener the same topic. 

“Ho! so Hal-Kuan vows to rob the 
palace and desert the joss-houses,” laughed 
the merchant: ‘the first is easier said 
than done; the second is better said to 
oneself. For myself I care not. Three 
wives are enough for any one man to 
manage; but with you others I truly 
agree—she ought to be brought to light,” 
and he painted assiduously on. 
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After a while, Tai-horo left the mer- 
chant’s and strolled among his numerous 
titled acquaintances, and all agreed with 
him that something must be done, and at 
once. 

Here was the Emperor, possessed of a 
most beautiful daughter, needing a hus- 
band; and here were all the would-be 
husbands refused even a sight of the 
lady’s beauty, so closely confined was she 
kept from all outside eyes. 

Only was it through the eyes and 
tongues of her maids that the outside 
world heard of her glorious, celestial 
beauty and her cruel captivity. 

The Emperor, hearing of the turmoil in 
his kingdom, was nearly driven mad with 
fear. His daughter's close imprisonment 
was forced upon him; though none knew 
save Kang-ho, the mandarin; for, at her 
birth the beautiful Mai-nan had been ter- 
ribly deformed, and it had only been 
through numerous visits to far distant 
joss-houses that the gods had promised 
coming beauty, on the one condition, that 
they alone should feast upon her loveliness 
and that no man save the Emperor and his 
chief mandarin— from whom there was 
little to fear, owing to his great age and 
ugliness—should instruct Mai-nan in the 
Chinese language. 
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Thus, what was to outer China a great 
marvel was to the Emperor and the 
princess an intense torture. From her 
very babyhood she had been closely 
watched and guarded; in childhood this 
had been tolerable; she knew nothing 
better; but, as she attained more years, 
tne days dragged slowly by in their end- 
less sameness, and Mai-nan, though very 
lovely, grew sullen and silent, and puffed 
her dainty pipe in quiet anger at her en- 
torced solitude. 

Four times in a year only was_ her 
loneliness broken in upon, and this in- 
terruption Mai-nan hated like poison. 
Punctually at the same hour of the day, 
every quarter of a year, was she closely 
muffled up, safely confined in the Imperial 
carriage and driven she knew not whither. 

The ending was always the same. She 
was unveiled, only to find herself in a 
magnificently pagoda’d temple and in the 
company of three hideous gods—squat, 
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yellow and blear-eyed—who bestowed on 
her jewels of great beauty, which she 
spurned with her tiny foot, praised her 
loveliness, and, after an hour’s conver- 
sation and cross-questioning, permitted 
her to return to the carriage once more. 

Tiny scraps of news reached her at 
times through her maids. and lately she 
had heard, with intense delight, the outside 
world’s comments on her father’s conduct. 

But, up to the present, it had only made 
his treatment of her the harsher, his visits 
the rarer, and her seclusion the more 
severe. 

At last, one morning, a strange order 
came; she was to appear before her father 
in the audience hall. Tremblingly she 
dressed herself in all her finery, her hair 
only remaining unadorned, she being un- 
married; wondering what could have 
caused the royal command, never before 
received. At the stated time she appcared 
before him, and even he—the Emperor 
himself — could not help 

being struck with her great 
beauty, as, humbly kneeling 
before him, she begged to 
know his commands. 

‘*T have summoned you,” 
he answered gruffly, ‘to in- 
form you that I have chosen 
you a husband.” 

‘“A husband!” the prin- 
cess arched her pencilled 
brows; ‘but I don’t want 
one.” ; 

The Emperor answered 
her not, but spoke some 
hasty words to an atten- 
dant, who at once left the 
hall, and returned a 
few moments later, 
followed by someone 
whom she had seen 
only too often, and 
one whom she re- 
garded with an in- 
tense hatred, Kang- 
ho, the mandarin. 

The new-comer, 
who was bent and 
wizened beyond de- 
scription, but who 
nevertheless was 
sumptuously  attir- 
ed, bowed low at the 
feet of his lord, and 
advancing to the 
side of Mai-nan, 
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lifted her tiny 
fingers to his lips. 

“ Your husband,” 
said the Emperor, 
with a lofty wave 
of his hand. For he 
had solved the diffi- 
cult problem thus: 

As China cla- 
moured for a spouse 
for his daughter, 
and the gods for- 
bade such a thing, 
there was a middle 
step to take: she 
might, at least, wed 
her tutor, the 

‘hideous Kang-ho, 
and so quiet the 
longings of younger 
and handsomer 
men and soothe the 
jealousy of the 
three deities. 

Mai-nan_ started 
back in a fright. 
This creature ! this 
old, feeble being, 
who could not sure- 
ly live many more 
moons! 

“This my hus- 
band !”’ she scream- 
ed, stamping her 
foot, ‘‘I will never 
marry him, never,” 
and casting a 
shower of angry 
glances at the astonished mandarin, she 
rushed from the apartment. As_ she 
ran hastily towards her own room, her 
hand was gently and firmly clasped, and, 
turning round, she beheld at her feet an 
extremely handsome young man, who, as 
he smothered both her hands with kisses, 
said: 

“Do not fear, Mai-nan; he shall not wed 
you. Watch to-night from your window.” 

As the last words left his lips she sped 
away, only just in time to escape the eyes 
of her angry father. 

Reaching her apartment, she hastily 
locked the doors, and casting herself upon 
her mat, lay there trembling with excite- 
ment. 

What did it mean? Would she, indeed, 
be saved from her lonely position—not by 
the wizened Kang-ho, but by the hand- 
some stranger ? 
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So light became her heart at the 
prospect, that her father, pausing 
outside her door on his way from 
quieting the disappointed mandarin 
in the Imperial hall, was astonished 
to hear, instead of the moaning and 
sobbing he was listening for, gay 
snatches of song, sweet as a bird’s, 
filling the chamber. Even the itin- 
erant barbers and cat merchants 
beneath her window, listening to her 
song, were amazed, and said : 

‘“« The princess is 
gay; she has a hus- 
band.” 

As night drew on, 
and her attendants 
left her one by one, 
Mai-nan grew silent 
and trembled in 
every limb, her 
chief thought was 
that the window 
must be watched. 
Softly she drew 
near, and crouch- 
ing beneath its sill, 
gazed steadfastly 
out on the glorious 
Chinese night, that 
grand bright blue 
darkness of sky 
that baffles all de- 
scription, on the 
moon shining calm- 
ly down on _ the 
rushing Yellow 
River, tipping with 
snowy fingers, the distantSeven Star Moun- 
tains, and casting into deepest darkness 
the far-away Vale of Tombs. 

Suddenly she started, and, peering out 
with anxious eyes, beheld a tightly closed 
sedan chair, carried by two muffled men. 
The foremost one perceiving her, raised his 


covering and disclosed to her eyes her 


comforter of the morning. 

Without thought of fear, she lightly 
dropped from the window, and entering 
the chair, the palace was soon left behind. 

The swift feet of her carriers seemed 
unflagging, and it was with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction that Mai-nan watched 
the day breaking over the hills from a tiny 
opening in her chair and knew she must 
be already many miles from home. 

At last she felt her bearers stop, and 
as the carriage rested, she sprang eagerly 
to the ground, only to be received in the 
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love-like embrace of the handsome Tew- 
pei. 
She struggled from his arms and turned 
with delight to view a scene altogether new 
to her. She stood as one transfixed, 
eagerly drinking in the sweet scented 
morning air, blowing softly through the 
banyan trees above her head; but turned 
at the sound of her protector’s voice. 

‘‘We cannot stay here,” he said anxious- 
ly; “it is but a momentary resting-place, 


’ 
“WHAT DO YOU SEEK?" 


already the Emperor will be aroused. 
Can you trust all tome?” and he raised 
two honest eyes to the girl’s face. 

“To the end.” 

Tew-pei’s companion discreetly turned 
away his head, and there was a moment's 
silence before the ardent wooer spoke 
again. 

“I am taking you toa place of dread,” 
he said, the Vale of Tombs, ‘ the haunt 
of the witches, demons, evil spirits and 
soothsayers, but it is our one chance; 
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and fear not; I am Tew-pei,” he adde@ 
proudly, “grandson to a god, and the 
great Vale of Tombs holds no terrors for 
me; it is there we must hide and seek 
aid, for alone we can never safely fly from 
before the face of the Emperor.” 

Mai-nan does not fear; unused to the 
outer world, the Vale of Tomb holds not the 
dread over her that it does for all China; 
and she readily assents to her lover's plans.” 

Before departing for the distant gloom, 
Tew-pei’s companion bade 
them adieu, not, however, be- 
fore he had, with the other’s aid, 
carefully hidden amongst the 
undergrowth the now useless. 
chair. The fugitives rested only 
till he was out of sight and 
then started once more on their 
flight. 

Five hours later they entered 
the dreary waste of the Vale of 
Tombs. They paused, hand in 
hand, at its entrance, struck 
with an icy chill at its solemn 
silence. Around them was a 
massive gloom of pine and wil- 
lows; at their feet crumbled 
the ancient coffins and urns of 
those whom the soothsayers, 
not finding (or rather not caring 
to find) on their sticks of fate 
the appointed place for their 
interment, had suffered to lie 
there unburied. The crumbling 
walls were covered with strange 
devices, praises to the gods, and 
legends of bygone families ; 
very little light forced its way 
between the overhanging 
boughs, and the earth beneath 
their feet was damp and rank. 
But Tew-pei would not suffer 
the Emperors daughter to 
stop, but pushed on with all 
speed, only waiting now and 
then to raise from their path a 
fallen bough or a too loathsome skeleton. 

They paused at tength before a group 
ot magnificent pines, closer, darker and 
more ancient than any of the rest. 

‘What are you stopping for?” 
nan asked in wonder. 

“It is our resting-place, the centre of 
our hopes, the temple of Heen-tsae-foh.” 

‘““What!” Mai-nan cried; “the evil 
one of the gods?” 

“Even so,” Tew-pei answered, and, 
thrusting his way before, between the 


Mai- 
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massive trunks, they came at length upon 
a small open space, in the centre of which 
stood a crumbling, deserted joss-house, 
long since forsaken by Chinese worshippers 
as being the haunt of an evil and malicious 
deity. 

Together they entered and, after one 
hurried glance around, fell prostrate before 
the mouldering, filthy altar, still covered 
with fantastic figures and fate sticks, 
surrounding a wooden deity with a grin- 
ning yellow face and vacant stare. 

‘‘It is Heen-tsae-foh,’ Tew-pei whis- 
pered, awe-struck, as he kissed the ground, 
while Mai-nan followed suit, and there 
and then he began a long, melodious 
chanting, setting forth in flowery sen- 
tences the numerous virtues of the staring 
god, begging him, for the sake of some 
bygone relationship, to take pity on them 
and show some new sign of his past glory. 

Scarcely had he made an end of his 
prayer than an icy chill filled the place, 
the walls shook at the mercy of a wiid, 
thundering wind, fierce flashes of lightning 
almost blinded the eyes of the joss-house 
occupants and, while they trembled and 
shook in nameless dread, the eyes of 
_Heen-tsae-foh rolled in their sockets, his 
mouth twitched and, with a low, mumbling 
and groaning, he stepped from his wooden 
platform to the ground. 

‘‘ What do youseek ? Why disturb my 
sleep of centuries ? ” 

‘Tt is your mighty aid we crave. 
Heen-tsae-foh, do not forsake us.” 

The god shook his head and seemed in- 
clined to step back again to his wooden 
platform, and was only stopped by the 
hand of Tew-pei, who poured out this 
time, with eloquent tongue, the tale of 
their woes. The god appeared unmoved 
at this pathetic story till Tew- pei mentioned 
the names of the three deities who had 
commanded the confinement of Mai-nan. 
Then his hitherto vacant countenance lit 
up with a diabolical grin as he stamped 
his stumpy feet and cried : 

‘What! the gods who have banished 
my worshippers and spread evil fame 
around my dwelling. I will, indeed, help 
you and punish them for ever; but it will 

2 my last effort, and made at the cost of 
my own power. Afterwards, the deity 
of Heen-tsae-foh will be, indeed, but 
painted wood; then—hark!” he cried, 
and to the affrighted ears of Mai-nan and 
her lover came the sound of distant shout- 
ing and trampling of feet. 


Oh! 
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“They will find us,” the girl cried, and 
threw herself at the feet of the god. For 
answer, he stretched out his hands with 
the long curling nails, over the heads of 
the fugitives, and next moment joss-house, 
crumbling ruins and Vale of Tombs had 
passed away, and, instead of the darkened 
pines, there flowed beside them the volume 
of waters of the great Yellow River, at its 
meeting with the glorious sea: but Heen- 
tsae-foh was beside them, and the trampling 
of feet was nearer than ever. 

Next moment the shores of the river 
were covered by a bustling throng, in the 
centre of which stamped and foamed the 
Celestial Emperor and the three enemies 
of Heen-tsae-foh. 

When his imperial highness saw with 
whom his daughter and her lover were, he 
haughtily demanded his mighty friends to 
instantly kill the offending god; for he 
deemed, since they had caused him all 
this trouble in the satisfying of their selfish 
pleasure, the least they could do was to 
restore the kingdom to peace again. But 
the gods hesitated: they recognised with 
startled eyes the hated enemy they had 
thought exhausted centuries ago, and they 
felt his time for revenge had come. With 
a hideous smile of delighted malice, Heen- 
tsae foh pointed to the trembling deities, 
as he turned and faced the Emperor. 

‘‘ Your Celestial Highness,” he said, 
bowing low, with demoniacal smile, ‘‘ your 
daughter has chosen a new protector, and 
we will see which proves the stronger. 
Let their three highnesses enter with me ” 
—and he pointed to where on the sparkling 
river there lay a junk, dazzling in its mag- 
nificent splendour of golden ornamenta- 
tion and silken sails—‘‘ this junk; in it 
we will sail past the Melon Island and the 
Porcelain Pagoda out to sea. 

‘‘ 1f the power of your friends is great, 
and they turn the course of the vessel back 
again, let Mai-nan and Tew-pei fall under 
your just displeasure; but if my power bethe 
greater, and its course be unchanged, then, 
O Emperor, take the wrongdoers to your 
heart and proclaim them royal prince and 
princess.” 

In vain the gods yelled and protested. 
The Emperor was firm and fully agreed 
to the Tomb God’s plan. Into the junk 
they were hustled, followed calmly by 
Heen-tsae-foh. 

Five minutes later the shore was de- 
serted ; the people had flown on feet of air 
towards the Melon Island, there to await 
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the appearance of the beautiful junk and 
its mighty occupants. 

The Emperor was foremost amongst 
them, turning in his mind, whether to wish 
his gods to conquer and his daughter’s lover 
to perish, or whether to wish them well 
rid of, and the kingdom at peace again; 
and his feelings turned affectionately to the 
iatter hope. 

There was a clang of silvery bells, 
broken by the hideous cries and appeals 
of agonised beings; and slowly, with un- 
altered course, past the marvelling eyes of 
the astounded multitude, the junk spread 
its silvery sails out to the ocean breeze, 
sailed grandly past the Melon Island and 
the Tower of Porcelain, and in spite of the 
outstretched hands and the heartrending 
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yells of the three gods, softly dipped its 
glittering prow into the water as it moved 
calmly out on the waters of the Yellow 
River to the vast, mighty expanse of the 
thundering ocean. 

As the last glimpse of the mysterious 
junk faded away, and the piercing shrieks 
died on the breeze, the Emperor turned, 
and clasping Mai-nan in his arms, pressed 
her hand into that of her lover. iy 

All that day and night the people watched 
with untiring eyes the waters of the great 
Yellow River for the returning junk—but it 
came not, and for ever after the temple of 
the three gods remained empty, and the 
barren joss-house in the Vale of Tombs 
slowly crumbled away, adding its time-worn 
relics to the mouldering heaps around. 


TO THE VAST, MIGHTY EXPANSE OF THE THUNDERING OCEAN. 


a: HOU art more foolhardy than 
ever, Edric. Art not content 
with Saxehild, that thou must 

needs run after a mist woman?” 

“Mist woman! Who talks of mist 
women?” and the ruddy face of Edric 
flushed with ready anger. ‘* What fool 
has poured out his tongue into thy open 
ears?” and the speaker kicked at the 
glowing logs, scowling angrily. 

“Ha! so it touches home; and the 
fond lover must needs seek a new and 
more mysterious betrothed.” 

Edric leapt to his feet, and gazed at the 
recumbent figure with wrathful eyes. 

“What mean ye? with your talk of 
mist women and my Saxehild; out with 
it, or by all I hold most sacred I will——” 
and his hand clapped the axe at his side. 

“Softly, softly, lad,” and the huge Earl 
rose and shook himself like a polar bear. 
“JT but joked at thee, Edric; but listen, 
lad,” and the mighty hand of Friedmund 
was pressed on the youth’s shoulder : 

“This Viking’s ship which haunts our 
coasts, and which you sail with others to- 
night to encounter, is best approached 
with caution and fear. They are all fool- 


ish lads who go; and thou, the most 
foolish of all, with thy Saxehild left behind. 
Hast heard the stories told of this Viking’s 
ship? Thy blood would run thick in thy 
veins wert thou to hear them all. ’Tis no 
true Viking’s ship, they say, but a false 
phantom, leading others to destruction ; 
and, lad”’—the speaker’s voice sank to a 
whisper—“’tis no Viking that walks its 
deck; ’tis a false, vile mist woman, and 
such as thou are ever welcome to her 
vessel. Beware, lad, or, better still, stay 
with Saxehild.” 

“And be called white-livered for my 
pains—never !”’ and a fiery glow burnt in 
the eyes of Edric. ‘To the winds with 
your old women’s tales of false fiends and 
witchwomen ; ’tis a true Viking we sail 
against this night, and a vessel ot good, 
honest wood—no phantom boards,” and 
shaking the detaining hand of the Earl 
from off his shoulder, Edric stalked from 
the room. 

As his footsteps died away, the door 
swung softly back, and into the huge hall 
there stole a quiet figure. Hastily glanc- 
ing around for someone who was absent, 
the new comer moved quickly towards 
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the only occupant, and throwing herself— 


for it was a woman—before the blazing 
logs, she rested her face, its chin in her 
little hands, upon the knee of Friedmund, 
and gazing earnestly up into his face, said 


hoarsely, ‘* Where is he? 


uncle, has he already gone? ” 

‘No, no, sweet one, he will wish thee 
good-night before he sail,” and the horny 
hand stroked back the girl’s golden locks 

‘Cannot you stop him, Friedmund? 
Cannot the others sail without him ?”’ 

‘““No, no; the lad is but young and 
fiery, and he will come back safely, Saxe- 
But the girl shook her 
head sorrowfully, and started to her feet 
as there came a sound on the threshold. 

It was Edric who entered, the night 
wind fresh on his cheeks, his hair blown 
back and wet with salt spray. 
of Friedmund’s presence, he clasped Saxe- 
hild to his arms, and as he kissed her 


hild, never fear.” 


passionately said : 


‘*Good-night, little one; look not so 
heed not the old 
tales of thine uncle; ’tis no mist woman 
I go after ; the only woman for me I hold 
to my heart,” and again kissing her, he 


sorrowful ; 


bade her farewell. 


Scarcely had he left the dining-hall ere 
Saxehild, throwing around her a soft grey 
mantle, stole quietly out into the night, 
and, making rapidly towards the sea-shore, 
watched with eager, untiring eyes the 
departure of the vessel that contained her 


love. 


Tell me, my 


Heedless 


wornen's 


Months passed away, and though the 
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three ships that had sailed 
in pursuit of the mysteri- 
ous Viking had calculated 
to return within fourteen 
days, yet no sight or news 
of any of them had reach- 
ed the watchers at home. 

All were anxious and 
down-hearted at the pro- 
bable fate of the brave 
lads, but none like Saxe- 
hild. Each day beheld her 
whiter and more fragile. 
“ Saxehild the lily” they 
called her now, “ For 
see,’ they said, ‘she pines 
for the truant Edric.” In 
the heart of the girl there 
was one only thought: 
“He has gone with the 
mist woman ; he will never 
return.” 
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Night after night, while others slept, 
she rose from her bed and, wrapping her 
mantle around her, crept again to the sea- 
shore, and sat, quiet and motionless, 
watching the mist gather and disperse 
over the ocean that concealed her love. 

The first time she had sat thus, think- 
ing only of Edric, out of the waves there 
had suddenly appeared a shining light, 
scarcely larger than a tiny cloud, that 
flashed to and fro over the moving waters. 
Eagerly she had watched for it, knowing 
no fear, but all to no purpose; with the 
morning's light it had vanished ; and al- 
though each night it came again, nothing 
further happened, and at last she deemed 
it some action of wind or wave, and 
looked no longer at it with wondering 
eyes. 

At last one night, when leaving all at 
the castle sleeping, she stole as usual to 
the shore, the cloud-like vision appeared 
again, but this time it moved in swift 
leaps, resting for a moment on the crest 
of each incoming wave, rapidly towards 
her. 

Motionless she awaited its approach; 
nearer and nearer it came, still cloud-like, 
fiery and mysterious. At last, resting on 
the silvery sand, the cloud gradually took 
shape, the fire left it, and with horror- 
stricken eyes she beheld, lying silent on 
the foam, gently swaying as the waters 
rose and fell, the 
body of her lover— 


death - like, silent 
and still. 
“ Edric,’ she 


cried, and dashing 
into the foam seized 
the body in her 
arms. 

It was no earthly 
form she clasped; 
it faded at hertouch, 
and, with a wild 
shriek of dismay, 
she rushed from the 
shore; not before a 
loud, ringing laugh 
had filled her ears, 
thrilling her 
through and 
through. What did 
it mean? whose was 
that terrible mock- 
ing cry? Was 
Edric in danger— 
or dead? Then be- 
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fore her rose the thought of the Viking 
ship and its lost pursuers, and the tale 
of the mist woman, in whose cruel 
clutches Edric was said to be, and her © 
heart sank. 

Then, again, in her veins rose the fiery 
Norse blood, and she rose towering in her 
fury and cried : 

“Tt is Edric I seek; Edric who calls: 
he shall be found.” . 

She stayed no longer, but with swilt 
feet regained the castle hall; awaiting 
there the awakening of its inmates, she 
sought an audience with Drello, the old 
minstrel, whose fame in magic was known 
and feared far and wide. 

Throwing herself on her knees before 
him, she related to him the doings of the 
night. 

He listened patiently, and slowly nod- 
ding his head, said: 

‘«Saxehild, your lover's fate rests with 
you. Watch longer again the incoming 
tide, and again acquaint me with the 
vision you behold.” 

She promised readily to comply with 
his wish, and tremblingly awaited the fall 
of night. 

At the rising of the moon she was at her 
watching place; but the fiery cloud came 
not, and as the night faded and morning 
broke, she drew her dew-wet mantle 
tightly around her and turned to leave 
the shore. 

Suddenly the 
whole sky became 
overcast, theair was 
filled with clouds, 
the wind howled 
with fury as it swept 
around the white 
cliffs, thunder filled 
the air, and, with 
each terrible crash. 
flashes of dazzling 
lightning shot a- 
cross the sea. White 
with fear, Saxehild 
paused—-fascinated, 
she knew not why. 
Gazing steadily out 
to sea, her eyes 
fixed on space, she 
stood motionless. 

There burst upon 
her ears one peal of 
thunder, mcre ter- 
rible and prolonged 
than any that had 
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gone before, and as the last roll died away 
—right out to sea, on the distant horizon, 
she beheld, with startled eyes, the phan- 
tom ship—the ship of the Viking, the 
entrapper of Edric, her love—lit up by 
flash after flash of lightning that played 
around it, and seemed to lick its sails 
with hungry tongues of fire. 

Then again came that loud, cruel laugh, 
and before Saxehild could prepare for 
flight, a white mist rose on every side, a 
mist that no sea ever gave forth, two firm, 
entwining arms were thrown around her, 
and she was drawn away from castie and 
shore to the deck of the Viking’s ship. 
The snake-like arms loosened their hold, 
the hot breath that had fanned her cheeks 
died away, and Saxehild, opening her 
eyes, confronted no Viking, wet with salt 
spray and ruddy with the ocean’s tan, but 
a figure wrapped in garments as the sea 
foam, with hair that shone like the glis- 
tening sea-weed and with a face perfect 
in its beauty, but nevertheless terrible to 
look upon. Ina moment she realised the 
truth—she was in the power of a mist 
woman, and the story of the Viking was 
false; she, the lovely siren, had stolen 
Edric’s love and now had her rival in her 
power. 

The girl looked eagerly around; help 
there was none; the whole deck was de- 
serted ; before her stood the woman, glori- 
ous in her fearful triumph; around her, 
the deck spread away into transparency, 
all was unreal, deathlike, and silent as 
the grave. 

With quivering lips, Saxehild framed 
her question. 

‘““Who art thou? Why am I here?” 

With upraised, pointing finger the 
woman, wrapped in her sea-toam mantle, 
uttered a low laugh. 

«Thou art in my power, fair one, never 
to depart. Would’st see thy true love, 
Edric? thy true love!” She gave a 
sardonic chuckle. ‘Ha! the beauty of 
the mist woman has quenched his love 
for the pale lily.” 

“‘ Where is he ?—and his companions ?” 
How her lips trembled as she spoke. 

“His companions ?—dead—drowned— 
sleeping beneath the waves—the sport of 
the maidens of the deep.” 

“‘ But he, Edric?” 

‘*Come—behold how soon thou art 
forgotten.” 

The woman sprang forward; Saxehild 
shrank away to avoid her grasp, but 
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escape she could not: again those cling- 
ing arms surrounded her, the hot breath 
fanned her cheeks, the cold, clammy 
garments wrapped her in their icy folds, 
the boards of the ship faded beneath her 
feet, the chill waves struck her breast, 
the foam covered her, and, held tight and 
fast in the grasp of the mist woman, she 
sank in the cruel waves. 

At length they paused, the silvery sand 
at their feet, gorgeous flowers of the deep 
around them, strange creatures flashing 
to and fro. 

‘Listen!’ said the woman as she 
loosened her grasp. 

Then through the rushing waters came 
a sound that pierced the heart of Saxehild 
like a dart; a cry came faintly to her 
ears : 

‘Nida, come!”’ it cried; ‘* Nida!” 

‘‘Edric!” Her shrill shriek rent the 
waves, and dashing forward with stum- 
bling feet, she fell prostrate beside her 
love. 

How beautiful he looked to the eyes of 
the maiden who had waited so long for 
him; but yet, how changed. The ruddy 
cheeks were white and thin, and looked 
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hardly less transparent than the salt 
waves that lapped them; the beautiful 
curling hair floated out on the waters like 
a golden mist; he Jay languid and pro- 
strate—he, the boldest in the chase, the 
first in the field. 

It was terrible to meet him thus, more 
awful, even, than to see him in the arms 
of Nida, the mist woman. 

‘This is your foul work,” she cried, 
turning with fury upon her captor, who 
now knelt beside Edric, holding his tired 
head on her bosom; “ this is the result of 
your love: your breath is poison, your 
embraces death. My poor, poor love! 
Edric,” she shrieked, as she stretched 
forth her hand, ‘‘speak to me.” 

His half-shut eyes turned on the 
speaker, but there was no light of recogni- 
tion in them, and they closed again 
wearily. The heart of Saxehild was torn 
within her, and thrusting aside the arms 
of the mist woman, she wound her own 
around his form. 

‘‘See, he is dying,” she cried, as his 
head slowly drooped forward. 

“Tf he be indeed going to everlasting 
sleep, I have done with him. Leave his 
bones to the fishes; I must find fresh 
Norsemen, and more passionate lovers 
than such as he—weakling,” and the 
woman spurned him with her foot. 

A motion on the waves, a glisten of 
grey-green foam, a vision of a cloud of 
ruddy hair on the waters, and the figure 
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of the mist woman had vanished, un- 
heeded by the heart-wrung Saxehild, who 
still knelt beside her love, watching, with 
terrified eyes, his faltering breath. 


‘‘ Where is Saxehild? ” 

It was Friedmund who spoke. 

‘©Tf she is not with her bower-maidens, 
she still watches the sea-shore for Edric,”’ 
and the speaker turned away. 

All that day she came not; till at even, 
growing anxious, Friedmund, accom- 
panied by his house-carles, approached 
the shore. 

At first nothing met their eyes, except 
sea and sky stretching away into oblivion. 

The tide rolled slowly in as they stood 
watching, and deposited at their feet a 
precious burden. 

‘A woman!” they cried; ‘it is Saxe- 
hild. Look what she holds in her arms.” 

Eagerly they crowded around the pro- 
strate figure, lying with one arm outflung 
at their feet; the other clasped another 
silent form—a white, transparent thing, 
unearthly, horrible to behold. 

‘“‘Edric!”’ they said in terrified whis- 
pers; ‘‘she has found him.” Then, lifting 
the two still, weed-covered figures silently 
in their arms, they carried them away, 
still locked together, free for ever from 
the clutches of the mist woman. 

Thus Saxehild found her love, and 
brought back the only relic from the 
pursuers of the Visionary Viking. 


behind the walls of the old mon- 

astery of Kidaka, which, built on 
the sunny lotus-covered banks of the river 
of that name, had stood for years in hal- 
lowed silence, and held its sacred roof over 
hearts of innocence and heads golden and 
grey. 

Standing there on a gentle slope, its 
gardens gliding away into fields of bamboo 
and rice, its windows looked down in 
their lofty silence upon a scene at once 
beautiful and gay 

Very different from the stern, hallowed 
monastery was the scene below : the one 
untouched by the outside world, the other, 
in a sense, the world itself. 

The river—the mighty Kidaka—whosc 
volume yearly rose and watered the rice- 
fields of the ancient monastery, passed 
but a short distance farther down the 
_ glorious tea-gardens owned by one Dai- 
koku, a Japanese of quiet, studious habits, 
although possessing a homestead fre. 
quented by the pleasure-seekers of the 
city. The dainty bamboo structure of the 
tea-house, its many paper windows twin- 
kling like mirrors in the sun’s rays, its 
groves of scented cherry trees, its tiny 
waterfalls, and the air heavily laden with 
the perfume of many flowers were sufficient 
in themselves to inspire the would-be poet 
to eloquent flows of rapture, or to induce 
the gay merry-makers to stop their gon- 
dolas at the tea-house steps and quench 
their thirst with the golden saké while 
their ears were ravished with the sound 
of the mandolin or guitar. But the tea- 


mM: sun was setting in radiant glory 


garden of Daikoku boasted a_ greater 
attraction than any ot these; the whole 
life and sunshine, merriment and_ prospe- 
rity of the place were centred in Sosanod, 
his beautiful and gifted daughter, who, 
though but young in years, was yet, alas! 
old in the powers at love and coquetry, 
and drove to madnessand despair the hearts 
of youthful Japan, as she sent great glit- 
tering shafts of love from her brown eyes, 
while she handed round the tiny egg-shell 
cups, or sighed with passionate ardour 
under the shelter of the cherry groves. 

It was this scene of life and merriment 
that the young bonzes of the monastery 
beheld from their windows. But from 
such worldly vanities were they held 
strictly aloof; they might not par- 
take of the sad, nor of ‘fish or meat; 
neither might they even speak to the 
women of the tea-houses. 

To all save one of the monastery in- 
mates these restrictions mattered but 
little. What cared they for tea gardens 
or cherry groves? Was not the sparkling 
water of their own dear river better than 
all the tea or saké in Japan, and had they 
not cherry groves rivalling in beauty and 
perfume those of Daikoku ? 

No, they wanted none of the frivolities 
of youth; they were content with their 
prayers and their rice-fields, their straw 
sandals and linen hats; all save Momotaro, 
the youngest, handsomest bonze of them 
all; and it had only been of late that he, 
to his misery and despair, had wished for 
other things. 

But a few weeks ago, while hoeing the 
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sloping banks of the Kidaka, he had hap- 
pened, by chance, to enter the gardens of 
Daikoku ; there, leaning upon his tool, he 
bad caught sight of the wondrous beauty 
of Sosanoé, as with light step, her little 
white-stockinged feet going trip, trip, over 
the straw mats, the delicate pink of her 
cheeks rivalling the cherry blossoms 
around, she hung, with marvellous dex- 
terity, the many-hued paper lanterns 
among the branches, and prepared, with 
joyous heart, the gardens for the coming 
féte. 

The heart of Momotaro rosé in his 
throat, and then sank again, only to 
smoulder away like an incense stick at 
the feet of Sosanod. 

Where were the rules of the monastery 
now? Forgotten—gone—like a summer 
wind among the mangroves. His vows of 
silence mattered little, and dropping his 
ugly clumsy hoe on the river bank, he 
sped swiftly towards the busy girl, till, 
with flushed cheeks and trembling breath, 
he bowed his golden head and said falter- 
ingly: 

‘©Ohio gozarimasu ” (good morning). 

Sosanoé looked up 
from her task, and 
recognising one of 
the sacred monks, 
for whose attentions 
she had long sighed 
in vain, turned with 
a ready, seductive 
smile and bade him 
welcome. 

But the soft voice 
of the girl recalled 
his wandering senses, 
and turning abruptly 
from her, he quickly 
regained the river 
bank and resumed 
his work, steadfastly 
keeping his eyes on 
the ground. 

Two nights later 
saw Momotaro back 
once more in the tea- 
gardens, wandering 
in glorious silence, 
side by side with 
Sosanoo, beneath 
the lantern-hung 
groves of cherry 
blossom. 

“Why were you 
not here last even- 
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ing?” she said softly. 
till sunrise.” 

Momotaro hung his head. 
afraid,” he answered. 

“ Afraid of what?” and her great eves 
beamed upon lim till he was almost beside 
himself. 

“OF you,” he cried, falling on his knees, 
and seizing her tiny hands; ‘of your 
marvellous beauty and awful power; of 
your sunny laugh, which rings in my ears 
through the grim silence of the monastery; 
of the dainty trip of your feet, which inter- 
mingles all day with the clumsy flip-flap 
of the sandals of my fellow bonzes till [ 
am almost frantic, and could fling aside 
my work, plunge through the monastery 
boundary and reach your presence in the 
tea-garden.”’ 

Sosanoé listened, bewildered. She was 
used to love, it is true, but not love such 
as this, so evidently wrung from the 
utterer’s heart, and against his will. 

For the first time in her life she was at 
a loss for a reply, and breaking from his 
side, entered her chamber, to reappear no 
more that night. 
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This scene was re- 
peated again and 
again. Nightly Mo. 
motaro slipped 
quietly away trom 
the unconscious 
monks, and _ visited 
the home of Sosanoé, 
till the girl, utterly 
against. her will—for 
love, she felt, was a 
thing to be played 
with, not dealt with 
in real earnest— gave 


her heart into the 
keeping of the 
young bonze, and 


vowed eternal faith- 
fulness. For weeks 
the lovers were 
entirely happy; then 
a change came over 
Momotaro, and So- 
sano6 noticed, with 
fearful heart, the 
gradual coolness: of 
his words and de- 
creased ardour of 
his embrace. For 
days she’ endured 
this in silence, 
noting the increased 
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diffidence every day, and wondering at its 
cause. 

At last she could endure it no longer, 
and prayed her lover to explain his altered 
conduct. 

With blushing cheeks, but firm words, 
Momotaro told her how, as the days 
passed, ‘he found the love of a woman 
and the hours spent in her society in no- 
wis? equalling the happiness obtained 
within the grey, silent walls of the Kida- 
kain monastery. ‘He had not,” he said, 
‘*meant to tell her so at once; but, gradu- 
ally lessening his love, to open her eyes to 
the fact, and, he hoped, lessen her love 
jor him. As she had sought to know the 
reason herself, it was well she should know 
this was his last visit to the tea-gardens 
of Daikoku, and from henceforth his love 
was to be given wholly to his sacred 
home.” 

Sosanoo stood as one transfixed, her 
eyes gazing vacantly into space, but in a 
moment this was changed, the true 
character of the Japanese girl, which had 
slumbered during the influence of Momo- 
taro’s love, awoke suddenly to life; all the 
hatred and cunning in her nature rose to 
the surface, and in a low voice, hoarse 
with suppressed hate, and bosom heaving 
with fury, she pointed, with uplifted finger, 
to the distant monastery as she cried : 

“Go; return to your life of slavery. 
But remember, Sosanod’s love is not to 
be trifled with ; and when next you be- 
hold the daughter of Daikoku her revenge 
will be ready for its fulfilment.” 

Thrilled by her words, but utterly un- 
believing of the danger, Momotaro gladly 
re-entered the sacred walls, thanking the 
gods for his escape from the clutches of 
the world. 

Meanwhile, Sosanoé, her heart bursting 
with anger, fled from the presence of the 
pleasure-seekers and the brilliant illumina- 
tions of her father’s home, into the dark- 
ness of the night, right into the great and 
awful presence of the goddess Zudo, the 
holder of the sword of vengeance. 

Here, her very anger, keeping back her 
fear, she begged the goddess to grant that 
the love of Momotaro might return to her, 
or, that this being impossible, a terrible 
vengeance might be granted her, with 
which to punish her unfaithful lover. 

But to her dismay, her request was ut- 
terly refused, and she left the presence 
of the goddess filled with threefold hate 
against the unconscious Momotaro. 
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Baffled in her first attempt, she had 
yet another to fall back upon: recalling 
to her mind the great power possessed by 
her now dead mother, in the arts of magic 
and sorcery, and remembering through 
whose aid it was gained, she determined 
to give up all thoughts of the gay society 
and merry laughter of the tea-gardens, 
and devote her life to the black arts, in 
order to revenge herself utterly upon the 
absent monk. 

With this end in view, she hastened to 
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the dwelling of the ancient Kampira, WW 
had been the only teacher of her mothe', 
and whose skill was marvellous to beholt. 

Thus the beautiful and gifted Sosan 
disappeared from the tea-gardens of Dal 
koku, and the youth of Japan, missle 
her gay smile and ready answers, foun 
their tea and saké lose their charm; the 
cherry groves lost their colour and p™ 
fume, the rivulets became silent in the! 
way over the stones, the many-hued lan- 
terns and cages of dazzling fireflies hums 
no more from the branches, the long pole: 
strung with gay ribbons and_ tinklins 
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bells, waved in the breeze no longer, 
and the fame of the tea-gardens of Dai- 
koku, became lost or forgotten ; while the 
gondolas, sailing peacefully on the bosom 
of the river, passed the once-famous plea- 
sure grounds, as they did the grim monas- 
tery, without once slackening their speed. 

Meanwhile Sosanoé, utterly forgetting 
all else save her revenge, was making 
rapid strides in the black arts; already 
she almost equalled in power her long 
dead mother; but that was insufficient for 
her, and the unconscious Momotaro passed 
many years in peaceful ignorance, while 
the ene of Sosanoé was preparing for 
the final scene. 

At last she felt herself perfect in her 
art; and, one night, while the inmates 
ot the monastery slept in innocence, she 
sallied forth from the dwelling of her 
dreaded mistress, Kampira, and wended 
her way to her former home 

Horrified at the scene of desolation 
which greeted her on every side, her fury 
Teached its height, and, exerting her 
powers, she drew from his quiet slumber 


the wondering Momotaro, who found him- 
self—he knew not why—wandering abroad 
in the dead of night. 

Unconsciously his feet trod the old 
paths, and he found himself once more 
beneath the cherry trees, now radiant 
with bloom. The scene of his love story 
was long since forgotten, and when he be- 
held coming towards him Sosanoé, beauti- 
ful as ever; he remembered her not, but 
imagined her some exquisite vision of the 
night. 

‘‘Momotaro,” she said softly, noting 
his changed looks and grey hair, ‘‘ Momo- 
taro, do you not love me? See, I wait 
for you as of old.” 

But in the eyes of the monk there was 
no recognitien. ‘Who are you?” he 
said wonderingly. 

“What! you remember me not? IT, 
whom you have held clasped tightly in 
your arms—I, whom all Japan worship — 
who gave you all my love, held so grudg- 
ingly from the hearts of every prince. 
Then, indeed, have my years of toil not 
been in vain—my revenge is come.” 
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.Then, in soft, bewitching voice, she 
recalled to the monk’s mind the scenes 
enacted long since, and Momotaro, 
remembering, praised the well-kept beauty 
of his past love and turned to go. But 
the voice of Sosanoé held him enthralled. 

‘¢Did I not vow,” she cried, ‘‘ that the 
love of the Japanese maiden should not 
be trifled with? Your doom is sealed, 
Momotaro the monk; but you shall die 
well,” she said, with a delighted laugh. 
‘©A portion of your beloved monastery 
shall keep you company.” 

As she spoke there came to the ears of 
the terrified man the clanging of the 
monastery bell; louder and louder it be- 
came; harsh and triumphant in_ its 
clamour. There was a sound of distant 
banging, a parting of the trees, and into 
sight came the 
enormous bell, 
its tongue 
clanging in, 
agony. One 
shrill cry of 
command from 
the girl, a huge 
leap on the part 
of the bell, and 
a moment later 
the monk was 
hidden in_ its 
cavity, and the 
tongue was 
silent. 

Then arose 
on the mid- 
night air the 
terrified cries of 
Momotaro, as 
he strove to 
break from his 
cage in vain. 
His appeals for 
mercy to his 
tormentor 
were heartrend- 
ing. 

But his doom 
was yet in- 
complete. The 
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form of Sasanoé was undergoing rapid 
changes, and at last, slimy and terrible, 
there crept from the gown of what was 
once a beautiful girl a huge serpent, 
which, winding itself slowly around the 
bell, crushed with its terrible body the 
iron sides. The cries within grew fainter 
and fainter till they ceased altogether, 
and serpent, bell and priest within became 
one great shapeless mass lying crushed 
and motionless beneath the falling petals 
of the pink-tipped blossoms. 

Next morning the unsightly shape had 
vanished and all was.as of old, save that 
the place of Momotaro was empty, and the 
bell swung from its beam no longer. And 
the monks, connecting the two facts to- 
gether, said in mysterious whispers: ‘Our 
brother was so holy; see, he has been 
taken to the 
gods, and even 
our bell has 
vanished,mean- 
ing us not to 
toll in sorrow 
for him. Let us 
be gay, then, 
and weep not.” 

So the place 
of the bell re- 
mains empty 
and swings no 
more over the 
waters of the 
Kidaka; and 
the people, won- 
dering, call it 
the “ Monastery 
of the Silent 
Ones,” and the 
youth of Japan 
have long since 
forgotten that 
those beautiful 
deserted cherry 
groves at which 
they marvel, 
once surround: 
ed the far-famed 
tea gardens © 
Daikoku. 
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im ae~ HEAT was terrible, although day had dawned 

ae but a few short hours; the sky was one liquid, 

dazzling sea of blue; the sand danced and 
smoked before one’s eyes in the deadly glare 
of the morning sun, and the huge, striped 

awnings that sheltered the roof of the Amed Cali’s palace became dry as soon 

as wetted. 

In an audience chamber of pearly marble, on his silken divan, Amed lay and 
groaned; the blacks around him worked industriously with the huge palm fans, 
and the fountain in the centre flung its iced waters far into the domed roof; but all 
to no purpose. If the palace seemed cool, it was not cool in reality, and the 
mere thought of such weather was exhausting. 

Not far removed from him was another apartment, almost as gorgeous as his 
own; but here, in contrast to the quiet of Amed’s solitude, there rose a babel of 
tongues and confused murmur of voices, and now and then, above the murmur, 
penetrating cries of terror and alarm. 

It was the principal chamber in Amed Cali’s harem, and the royal beauties 
lay around in regal profusion, in all the glory of silken robes and dazzling jewels. 
Far and wide was the harem of Amed Cali noted for the beauty of its inhabitants, 
and the owner of it—ugly, old, and obese as he was—was yet the envy of many a 
younger man. Intense excitement pervaded the usual stillness at this early hour; 
joy shone on all the faces, fair and dark, blue eyed and brown, save two, and they 
were contorted with fear and agony. A short month ago, Amed, on his return from 
an expedition, had brought with him an addition to his wives in the shape of two 
beautiful girls, fair of skin and full of gentleness, utterly incapable of coping with 
the subtlety and guile of their fellow women. 

To the intense anger of the former favourites, Amed set the new comers above 
all the rest ; their robes were the handsomest, their jewels the most precious, and 
their beauty the most praised of them all. The result can be imagined. They 
were hated with a deadly hate, and it was not long before a plot was well on its 
way to perfection which would strip the favourites of their robes and jewels and lay 
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their heads low in the dust. What 
angered the furious women the 
more was that the new comers 
were not made happy by the 
attentions of their master, but 
sobbed their lovely eyes red and ‘ 
swollen in laments for their lost 
homes and husbands. 

Slowly the plot unwound it- 
self and entwined the two inno- r 
cent victims in its coils. Theend . 
had come, and this morning, half- , 
an-hour later, the final blow was 
to be struck and the harem rid of 
them altogether. 

The new comers — found 
guilty of a crime of which 
they were utterly innocent— 
were sentenced to be led six 
miles into the desert, and 
there, tied to stakes, left to 
the mercy of the cruel heat 
and scarcely less cruel vul- 
tures and leopards of the 
wilderness. a 

Amed Cali was, with the’ ~~ 
aid of iced drinks and vigor- 
ous fannings, gently dozing 
off to slumber, when his 
solitude was broken by ter- ‘* ™% 
rible cries; the awning was » ore 
torn aside, and flung at his ” See + . 3 
feet were the forms of two = ~ a a 
beautiful women, those just 
about to be led out to die. 

Before they could utter one word Amed had leapt to his feet. 

“ Who allowed this disturbance ?” he roared. 

The soldiers, from whom the maidens had broken away, entered in fear and 
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trembling. 
“ My lord,” they began, “ we could———” but they were instantly silenced. 
“ Behead them.” 


The soldiers were immediately seized by their fellows and disappeared for ever. 

Then the eldest, fairest girl uplifted her voice:—* My lord and master,” she 
said, “ we are innocent of the crime charged against us. Oh! save us from this cruel 
death, we who are so young, and we will serve you faithfully to the end.” 

But the face of the tyrant only crimsoned with anger, and he cried aloud “ Be 
gone! Off with them to the desert.” 

Then the younger girl arose and stood before the man like a condemning 
goddess. 

“You brutal tyrant,” she cried, “I am glad that we are to escape your clutches 
even though it be by a hateful and hideous death. _I care not, we shall be avenged; 
you who have torn us from our home and friends shall not prosper for ever; my 
curse rests on you; you shall surely suffer—far beyond our sufferings.” Then before 
the cowed and startled Amed can utter one word she and her sister have left the 
chamber, and he is alone. 
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It is evening—and across the desert, now cooled by the night breeze and bathed 
in the moon’s glow, comes a silent cavalcade, winding its way in the cool of the 
evening after a day of siesta caused by the intense heat. 

Heading the cavalcade, seated on a camel more gorgeously caparisoned than its 
fellows, is a young man with a stern and resolute face, full of grand beauty. He is 
on his way to Amed Cali, the uncle he has never seen, to ask his aid to avenge a 
terrible wrong in sorrow for which his heart is full. For another hour the procession 
travels on in silence; then the young chief, Ben Namo, checks his patient animal 
and shading his eyes with his hands says to his nearest fellow traveller,“ Do you 
see anything yonder, Casimir? What are those dark objects moving ahead?” 

There is a moment's silence before he is answered. 

“There is certainly something. Panthers most likely; and look, there are 
more beyond!” and he points to where, still further in the distance, another ever 
circling group of dark objects breaks the vast expanse of the horizon. 

“ Ah! they are in luck’s way to-night ; a couple of murderers most likely left 
to their fate. It’s a horrid sight, Casimir; let us ride on, there may be a little life 
in the poor wretches yet, and they will be punished enough already.” 

Casimir agreeing, they rode rapidly forward, the panthers—as they are— 
skulking off into the night, where they stay to view proceedings from a safe 
distance. Leisurely alighting, they went towards the motionless figures tied to 
those oft used stakes. 

“] believe they are women. What coward’s trick is this?” 

Casimir was the first to obtain 
a glimpse of the silent objects. 
Together they sprang forward to 
the nearest figure. Something 
familiar in the drooping head 
struck horror to the heart of Ben 
Namo. Furiously tearing aside 
the covering that had fallen over 
the down-bent head, he shrieked 
aloud in agony. 

“Casimir!” he cried, “it is 
Maraid—my wife.” 

But his companion had flown, 
on feet like arrows, to that silent 
figure beyond. He too had found 
his wife. But joy!—iife still flowed 
in her veins, though faint and 
feeble; a few moments longer and 
that tiny spark would have gone 
out, leaving the lifeless body a 
prey to the deadly cannibals of 
the desert night. 

In a second the breathing girl 
was unbound and carried in the arms 
of her husband to where Ben Namo 
knelt, almost frantic, beside the lifeless 
and mutilated figure of Mariad—she 
who had so boldly spoken before her 
tyrant master. Three hours’ later and 
she is gently laid in a desert grave; 
but ere the sand finally rolls in, Ben 
Namo vows a sacred oath. 

Already has the still living girl “ENTERED IN FEAR AND TREMBLING” 
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been able to breathe out the name of their murderer, to the horror of the two 
men, who discover in their wives’ entrapper, Amed Cali, their uncle. 

“Casimir ”"—Ben Namo’s voice is terrible to hear—* Alin, thy wife is alive, 
mine is dead. With me, then, rests the power to revenge. True Mariad was thy 
sister, but she was my wife. As we are now we are utterly unable to destroy the 
powerful tyrant. We must return home; but I vow, by all I hold most sacred, my 
dead wife, Mariad, and Alin shall be avenged.” 

A few days later and Amed Cali, the harem’s lord, sits gloating and chuckling 
over a missive just received—a missive telling him of a new and glorious beauty 
dying of love for him, waiting his command only to fling herself at his feet. Amed 
is delighted ; never did scented letter 
please him better, and he sent off post 
haste to summon the beauteous writer, 
addressing her as “Queen of the Harem.” 
The beautiful stranger arrived, and 
from the very first it seemed 
as though a spell were cast 
over the tyrant Amed Cali. 
He was the suer for favours, 
he the one to be spurned and 
refused. 


Weeks pass- 
ed away and 
Amed Cali 
worshipped 
more and more 
at the throne 
of the new 
beauty. One 
evening, with 
glistening robes 
and smiling 
face, she came 
to him, and 
twining her 
snowy arms 
around hisneck 
said softly :-— 

“My precious 
jewel, grant thy 
PB humble slave one favour.” 

“One favour! a thous- 
and, anything on earth,” 
the delighted man re- 
plied. 

“I am tired of this mighty palace and its hot nights—let us make an excursion, 
you and I only, and your former wives to wait on us; let us go to the ‘ Valley of 
the Dead Hand,’ I hear it has a marvellous sombre beauty.” 

What could the enslaved man do? The promise was given, and next evening 
saw Amed Cali and his wives bound for the “ Valley of the Dead Hand.” 

The journey was made a paradise for the captive tyrant by the wiles and 
charms of his lovely favourite ; so quickly did the time pass, that not until they were 
actually standing beside the barren palm, to which prisoners were fixed and left to 
die, did he notice that the valley was actually reached. Still he stood, enslaved 
and enraptured. She turned and left him; he tried to follow, and could not 
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move! What had happened? Struggle as he would to be free, he was tied fast— 
tied to the barren palm in the “ Valley of the Dead Hand!” 

Before he could cry and accuse his love of joking, and beg to be unloosed, he 
found himself alone. No! not quite, for before him were two avenging figures, 
awful in death—those of his victims, Mariad and Alin. He shrieked aloud, hid his 
face in his hands, mercifully left unbound—unbound that he might struggle the 
longer for life, and prolong his agony to the utmost. The figures of his victims 
vanished, and in their place stood the new favourite, awful in her fury. 

“Behold in me,” she cries, “the husband and brother of your victims! Ben 
Namo—your nephew! By the aid of my wife's curse and my father’s sooth-sayers 
my revenge is complete. I have done with this guise from to-night and shall become 
aman once more. Ah!” and she laughs delightedly, “it was glorious work, but this 
is the most glorious of all. You have done with harems and wives, oh, tyrant! The 
beasts of the desert hunger for thee. Fear not for thy harem, thy wives are safe, 
my camels awaited them, and presently they will be joined by me. None can hear 
thee—a glorious end wilt thou have. Oh, slayer of women, fare-thee-well! May 
thine end be all you deserve.” 

Next moment the lovely favourite has vanished and Ben Namo is spurring 
his camel on, in his endeavours to catch up his retreating cavalcade. And as the 
moon shone down on the tied figures of Mariad and Alin, so it shines into the 
“Valley of the Dead Hand,” and lights up with its soft glow a solitary form, bound 
to a barren tree,and coming nearer and nearer across the plain a silent, circling 
procession of black figures, whose eyes form specks of light amongst the gloom and 
whose low, hushed growl is the only sound that breaks the still beauty of the 
Eastern night. 
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T has been asserted that one cannot 

I hold intercourse with that which is 

generally called the Unseen World, 

or behold anything supernatural, and live; 

but these ideas, from my own experience, 
I am inclined to doubt. 

In the year subsequent to the great 
Bengal mutiny, I found myself at home 
on sick leave. My health had been in- 
jured by service in India, and by our 
sufferings consequent on the revolt; while 
my nervous system had been so seriously 
shaken by a grape-shot wound received at 
Lucknow, that it was completely changed, 
and I became cognizant of many things 
so utterly new to me, and so bewildering, 
that until I read Baron Reichenbach’s 
work on magnetism and crystallism, I 
feared that I was becoming insane. I 
was sensible of the power of a magnet 
over me, though it might be three rooms 
distant, and twice, in darkness which 
seemed perfect to others. my room became 
filled with light ; but the Baron holds that 
darkness is full of light, and that to in- 
crease the sensitiveness of the visual 
organs is to render that rare and dissi- 
pated light susceptible, with all that it 
may contain. 


I was now compelled to acknowledge 
the existence of that new power in nature 
which the Baron calls the Odic Light, 
and of many other phenomena that are 
described in ‘‘ Der Geist in der Natur,” 
of Christian Oersted—the understanding 
that pervades all things. 

But to my story. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since 
the mutiny. The massacres at Delhi, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore and elsewhere had 
been fearfully avenged by that army of 
retribution which marched from Umbal- 
Jah, and I found myself in London, en- 
feebled, enervated and, as the saying is, 
“weak as a child”’ The bustle of the 
great capital stunned and bewildered me ; 
thus I gladly accepted a hearty invitation 
which I received from Sidney Warren. 
one of “ours,” but latterly of the Staff 
Corps, to spend a few weeks— months if I 
chose—at his place in Herts: a fine oid 
house of the Tudor times, approached 
from the London Road by an avenue that 
was a grand triumphal arch of nature's 
own creation, with lofty interlacing 
boughs and hanging foliage. 

Who, thought I, that was lord of such 
a place, could dream of broiling in India 
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—of sweltering in the white-washed bar- 
rack at Dumdum, or the _ thatched 
cantonments of Delhi or Meerut ! 

My friend came hurrying forth to meet 
me. 

‘‘ How goes it, old fellow? Welcome 
to my new quarters,” he exclaimed. 

“Well Sidney, old man, how are 
you?” 

Then we grasped each other’s hands as 
only brother soldiers do. 

I found Warren, whom I had not seen 
since the commencement of the revolt, 
nearly as much changed and shattered in 
constitution as myself; but I knew that 
he had lost those whoi : he loved most in 
the world amid the mas- 
sacre at Meerut. He re- 
ceived me, however, with 
all the warmth of an old 
comrade, for we had a 
thousand topics in com- 
mon to con over; while 
the regiment, which 
neither of us might ever 
see again—he certainly 
not, as he had sold out— 
would prove an endless 
source of conversation. 

Sidney Warren was in 
his fortieth year, but look- 
ed considerably older. His 
once dark hair and coal- 
black moustache were 
quite grizzled now. The 
expression of his 
face was one of in- 
tense sadness, as if 
some secret grief 
consumed him; 
while there was a 
weird and far-see- 
ing expression that 
l.d me to fear he was not fated to be long 
in this world. Yet he had gone through 
the storm of the Indian war without 
receiving even a scratch. Why was 
this ? 

Before I had spent two days with Sid- 
ney, he had shown me all the objects of 
interest around the Warren and in it—the 
portrait gallery, with its courtiers in high 
ruffs, and dames in the long stomachers 
of one period and décolletée dresses of 
another; his collection of Indian anti- 
quities, amassed at the plundering of 
Delhi, and those which were more inter- 
esting to me—ponderous suits of mail 
which had been hacked and battered in 
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the wars of the Roses, and a torn pennon 
unfurled by Warren’s troop of horse, “ for 
God and the King,” at Naseby. 

Rut there was one object which he 
would neither show nor permit me to look 
upon, and which seemed to make him 
shiver or shudder whenever it caught his 
eye, and this was a picture of some kind 
in the library—a room he very rarely 
entered. It was the size of a life-portrait, 
but covered closely by a green-baize hang- 
ing. Good taste compelled me to desist 
from talking to him on the subject, but I 
resolved to gratify my curiosity on the 
first convenient occasion; so one day, 
when he was absent at the stable court, 
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“WELCOME TO MY QUARTERS.” 


I drew back the hanging of this mysterious 
picture. 

It proved to be the full-length portrait 
of a very beautiful girl—a proud and 
stately one, too—bordering on blooming 
womanhood. Her features were clearly 
cut and classic; she had an olive-coloured 
complexion that seemed to tell of another 
land than England, yet the type of her 
rare beauty was purely English. Her 
forehead was broad and low; her dark 
eyes, that seemed to haunt and follow me, 
were deeply set, with black brows well 
defined ; her chin was rather massive, as 
if indicating resolution of character, yet 
the soft, ripe lips were full of sweetness ; 
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while the gorgeous coils of her dark hair 
were crisp and wavy. Her attire was a 
green riding-habit, the skirt of which was 
gathered in her left hand, while the right 
grasped the bridle of her horse. 

It was not a portrait of his wife, whom 
I remember to have been a fair-haired 
little woman; so who was this mysterious 
lady? I cannot describe the emotion 
this portrait excited within me; but I 
started and let fall the curtain with a dis- 
tinct sensation of someone, or something I 
could not see, being close beside me; so 
I hurried from the shady library into the 
sunshine. Lovely though the face—I can 
see it yet in all its details —it haunted me 
with an unpleasant pertinacity, impossible 
either to analyse or portray. But I was 
a creature of fancies then. 

“ Herein,” thought I, ‘lurks some 
mystery which may never be cleared up 
tome.” But in this surmise I was wrong, 
for one night—the night of Sunday, the 
toth of May, the first anniversary of the out- 
break at Meerut, after we had discussed 
an excellent dinner, with a 
bottle or two of Moselle, 
and betaken us to iced 
brandy pawnee (for so we 
still loved to call it), and to 
the ‘soothing weed,” on 
the sofas of the smoking- 
room, Warren became sud- 
denly seized by one of those 
confidential fits which many 
men unaccountably have at 
such times, and, while he 
unsparingly and bitterly re- 
proached himself for the 
part he had acted in it, I 
drew from him, little by 
little, the secret story of his 
life. 

Some ten years before 
those days of which I write,‘S 
when in the Guards, and 
deeply dipped in debt by 
extravagance, he had, un- 
known to his family, mar- 
ried secretly a beautiful girl, 
who was penniless, at the 
very time his friends were 
seeing to retrieve his for- 
tune by a wealthy alliance. 
An exchange into the Line 
—‘‘the sliding scale ’—be- 
came necessary, thus he was 
gazetted to our regiment in 
India, at a period when his 


I STARTED AND LET FALL THE 
CURTAIN. 
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young wife was in extremely delicate 
health; so much so that the idea of her 
voyaging round the Cape—there were no 
P. and O. Liners then—was not to be 
thought of, as it was expressly forbidden 
by the medical men; so they were to be 
separated for a time; and that time of 
parting, so dreaded by Constance, came 
inexorably. 

The last fatal evening came—the last 
Sidney was to spend with her. His 
strapped overlands and _ bullock-trunks, 
his sword and cap, both cased, were al- 
ready in the entrance hall; the morrow’s 
morning would see him off by the train for 
Southampton, a.d his place would be 
vacant, and she should sce his fond hazel 
eyes no more. 

“Tears again!” said he, almost im- 
patiently, while tenderly caressing the 
dark and glossy hair of his girl-wife; 
‘why on earth are you so sad, Conny, 
about this temporary separation ?”’ 

“Would that I could be certain it is 
only such!” she exclaimed. ‘Sad! oh, 
can you ask me, Sidney, dar- 
ling? The presentiment of a 
great sorrow to come is hang. 
ing over me.” 

‘* A presentiment,Constance! 
Do not indulge in this folly.” 

«Tf I did not love you dearly, 
Sidney, would such a painful 
emotion rack my heart ?”’ 

“It is the merest supersti- 
tion, darling, and you will g-t 
over it when I am fairly away ” 

Her tender eyes regarded 
him wistfully for a moment, 
and then her tears 
fell faster at the 
contemplation of 
the coming loneli- 
ness. 

After a pause, 
she asked: ‘‘ Are there many 
passengers going out with 
you?” 

“A few—in the cuddy,” 
he replied carelessly. 

“Do you know any of 
them?” 

‘Yes; one or two fellows 
on the staff.” 

‘*And the ladies?” she 
asked, after another pause. 

“T dont know, Conny 
dear; what do they matter to 
me ?” 
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“‘T heard incidentally that—that Miss 
Dashwood was going out in your vessel.” 

** Indeed; I believe she will.” 

Constance shivered, for with the name 
cf this finished flirt that of her husband 
had been more than once linked, and _ his 
change of colour was unseen by her as he 
turned to manipulate a cigar. So for 
four, perhaps six months, these two would 
be together upon the sea. 

Constance knew too well the irritable 
nature of her husband’s temper to say 
more on the subject of her secret 
thoughts; and deeply loth was she that 
such ideas should embitter the few brief 
hours they were to be together now; soa 
silence ensued, which, after a time she 
Lroke, while taking between her slender 
fingers a hand of Sidney, who was lean- 
ing, half moodily, half listlessly against 
the mantelpiece, twisting his moustache 
with a somewhat mingled expression of 
face. 

‘Sidney, darling,” said she entreat- 
ingly, ‘do forgive me if I am dull and sad 
—so triste—this evening.” 

“*T do forgive you, little one.” 

“You know, Sidney, that I would die 
for you!” 

“Yes; but don’t, Conny—for I hate 
scenes,” said he, playfully kissing her 
sweetly sad, upturned face; and the poor 
girl was forced to be contented with this 
matter-of-fact kind of tenderness. 

So the dreaded morrow came with its 
sad moment of parting. 

To muffle the sound of the departing 
wheels, she buried her head, with all its 
wealth of dark, dishevelled hair, among the 
pillows of her bed, and some weeks— 
weeks of the most utter loneliness— 
elapsed, ere she left it, with the keen and 
ardent desire to recover health and 
strength, to the end that she might follow 
her husband over the world of waters and 
rejoin him; but the strength and health, 
so necessary for the journey, were long in 
coming back to her. 

She had hoped he would write to her 
before sailing from Southampton—a 
single line would have satisfied the 
hungry cravings of her heart ; but, as he 
did not do so, she supposed there was not 
time ; yet the transport lay three days in 
the docks after the troops were on board. 
He would write by some passing ship, he 
had said, and one letter, dated from 
Ascension, reached her; but its cold and 
careless tone struck a mortal chill to the 
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sensitive heart of Constance, and one or 
two terms of endearment it contained 
were manifestly forced and ill-expressed. 

‘‘He writes to me thus,” she muttered, 
with her hand pressed upon her heaving 
bosom; ‘thus—and with that woman, 
perhaps, by his side.” 

She consulted the map, and saw how 
far, far away on the lonely ocean was 
that island speck. Months had elapsed 
since he had been there; so she knew 
that he must be in India now, and she 
had the regular mails to look to with 
confidence—a confidence, alas! that soon 
faded away. Long, tender and passion- 
ate was the letter she wrote in reply ; she 
fondly fixed the time when she proposed 
to leave England and rejoin him, if he 
sent her the necessary remittances; but 


“WHY ARE YOU SO SAD, CONNY?” 


mail after mail came in without any 
tidmngs from Sidney, and she felt all the 
unspeakable misery of watching the post- 
man for letters that never, never came. 

Yet she never ceased to write, en- 
treating him for answers and assuring 
him of unswerving affection. 

Slowly, heavily and imperceptibly a 
year passed away—a whole year—to her 
now a black eternity of time. 

“Could Sidney be dead?” she asked 
herself with terror; but she knew that 
his family (who were all unaware of her 
existence) had never been in mourning, 
as they must infallibly have been in the 
event of such a calamity; and in her 
simplicity she never thought of applying 
to the Horse Guards for information 
concerning him—more information than 
she might quite have cared to learn. 
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Her old thoughts concerning Miss 
Dashwood took a strange hold of her 
imagination now; a _ hundred “trifles 
light as air” came back most gallingly to 
memory and took coherent and tangible 
shapes; but a stray number of the /ndian 
Mail informed her of the marriage of Miss 
Dashwood — her béte-nure—to a Major 
Milton; and also that the regiment to 
which Sidney belonged ‘‘ was moving up 
country,” a phrase to her perplexing and 
vague. 

Her funds were gone—her friends were 
few and poor. Her jewels—his treasured 
presents—were first turned into cash; 
then the furniture of her pretty villa, and 
next the villa itself, with its sweet rose- 
garden, had to be exchanged for humbler 
apartments in a meaner street; and, ere 
long, Constance Warren found, that if 
she was to live, it must be by her own 
unaided efforts; and for five years she 
maintained a desperate struggle for exist- 
ence—five years ! 

A lady going to India ‘“‘ wanted a 
young person as a governess and com- 
panion.” 

To India—to India/ On her knees 
Constance prayed that her application 
might prove successful; and her prayer 
was heard, for out of some hundred 
letters—from a few which were selected, 
the tenor of hers suited best the taste 
of the lady in question. She 
said nothing of her marriage 
or of her apparent desertion ; 
but as her wedding ring, which, 
with a fond superstition of the 
heart, she never drew from her 
finger, told a tale, she had to 
pass for a widow. 

So in the fulness of time she 
found herself far away from 
England, and duly installed 
with an Anglo-Indian family 
in one of the stately villas of 
the European quarter of Cal- 
cutta—a veritable palace in 
the city of palaces, overlook- 
ing the esplanade before Fort 
William — in charge of one 
sickly, but gentle little pale- 
faced girl. 

She had been a month there . “4 
when her employer’s family 
proposed to visit some rela- 
tives at Meerut, where she aad 
heard that Sidney’s regiment 
was cantoned. To her it 
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seemed as if the hand of Fate was in all 
this. Oh the joy of such tidings! Some 
one there must be able to unravel the 
horrible mystery involving his fate; for 
by this time she had ascertained that his 
name was out of the corps; but her heart 
suggested that he might have exchanged 
into another. 

“Tf alive, is he worth caring for?” 
She often asked this of herself, but thrust 
aside the idea, and pursued with joy the 
long journey up country by _ river 
steamers, dawk-boats and otherwise, on 
the Ganges to Jehangeerabad, from 
whence they were to travel by carriages 
to the place of their destination, some 
fifty miles distant. 

On the way Constance had an addition 
to her charge in the person of a little boy 
who, with his ayah, was going to join his 
parents at Meerut. This little boy was 
more than usually beautiful, with round 
and dimpled cheeks, dark hazel eyes. 
curly golden hair, and a sweet and 
winning smile. Something in the child’s 
face or its expression attracted deeply the 
attention of Con- 4 - 
stance, and seem- SA 
ed to stir some 
memory in her 
heart. Where had 
she seen those 
eyes before ? 


\To LET 
| APPLY. ; 
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HUMBLER APARTMENTS. 


“WHO GAVE YOU THIS, MY CHILD?’ 


She drew the boy caressingly towards 
her, and when kissing his fair and open 
forehead, her eyes fell involuntarily on a 
ting that secured his necktie, a mere blue 
ribband. It was of gold, and on it were 
graven the initials C. and S. with a 
lover’s knot between. These were those 
of herself and her husband, and the ring 
was one she had seen him wear daily. 
Constance trembled in every limb; she 
felt a deadly paleness overspread her 
face, and the room in which she sat swam 
round her; but on recovering her self- 
possession, she said : 

* Child, let me look at this ring.” 

The wondering boy placed in her hand 
the trinket, which she had not the 
slightest doubt of having seen years 
before in London. 

“Who gave you this, my child?” she 
asked. 

‘© My papa.” 

‘‘ Your papa !—what is your name?” 

‘« Sidney.” 

“What else?” she asked impetuously. 

‘¢ Sidney Warren Milton.” 

“Thank God! But how came you to 
be named so? There is some mystery in 
this—a mystery that must soon be solved 
now. Where were you born, dear little 
Sidney?” 

“In Calcutta.” 

‘¢ What is your age, child ?” 

‘Next year, I shall be seven years old.” 

‘*Seven—how strange it is that you 
have the name you bear.” 
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‘Tt is my papa’s,” said the boy, witha 
little proud irritability of manner. 

‘‘ Where did your papa live before he 
came to Calcutta ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know—in many places—sol- 
diers always do.” 

‘He is a soldier?” 

‘My papa is Major Milton, and lives in 
the cantonments at Meerut.” 

‘© A little time, and I shall know all,” 
replied poor Constance, caressing the boy 
with great tenderness. 

On arriving at Meerut, how- 
ever, she found herself ill—faint 
and feverish, so that for days she 
was confined to her bed, where 
she lay wakeful by night, watch- 
ing the red fire-flies flashing 
about the green jalousies, and 
full of strange, wild dreams by 
day. She had but one keen 
and burning desire — to see 
Major Milton, and to learn from 
his lips the fate of her husband. On 
the evening of the fifth day—the even- 
ing of the 10th of May—she was lying on 
her pillow, watching the red sunshine 
fading on the ruined mosques and Abu’s 
stately tomb, when just as the sunset gun 
pealed over the cantonments, the ayah 
brought her a card, inscribed ‘ Major 
Milton, Staff Corps.” 

‘Desire the Major to come to me.” 
said Constance in a broken voice, and 
terribly convulsed by emotion; for now 
she was on the eve of knowing all. 

“ Here, to the mehm sahib’s bedside?” 
asked the astonished ayah. 

“ Heie instantly —go—go!”’ 

Endued with new strength, as the 
woman’ withdrew, she sprang from her 
bed,:put on her slippers, threw round her 
an ample cashmere dressing robe, and 
seated herself in a bamboo chair, trem- 
bling in every fibre. Ina mirror opposite 
she could see that her face was as white 
as snow. ‘The door was opened. 

“Major Milton,” said a voice that made 
her tremble, and attired in undress uni- 
form, pith-helmet in hand, her husband, 
looking scarcely a day older, stood gazing 
at her in utter bewilderment. He gave 
one convulsive start, and then stood 
rooted to the spot; but no expression 
or glance of tenderness escaped him. His 
whole aspect bore the impress of terror. 

Years had elapsed as a dream, and they 
were again face to face, those two, whom 
no man might put asunder. Softness, 
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sorrow and reproach faded from the face 
of Constance. Her broad, low forehead 
became stern; her deep-set, dark eyes 
sparkled perilously, her full lips became 
set, and her chin scemed to express more 
than ever, resolution. 2 

“Oh, Constance—Constance,” he fal- 
tered, ‘‘I know not what to say!” 

‘It may well be so, Sidney” (and at 
the utterance of his name her lips qui- 
vered). “So you are Major Milton, and 
the supposed husband of Miss Dash- 
wood ?” 

There was a long pause, after which 
she said: 

“I ask not the cause of your most 
cruel desertion; but whence this name of 
Milton?” 

“A property was left me—and —but of 
course, you have long since ceased to love 
me, Constance?” 

‘You actually dare to take an upbraid- 
ing tone to me!” she exclaimed, her dark 
eyes flashing fire. Then looking upward 
appealingly, she wailed, ‘*Oh, my God! 
my God! and this is the man for whom, 
during these bitter years, I have been 
eating my own heart!” 

“Pardon me, Constance; you may now 
learn that there is no gauge to measure 
the treachery of which the human heart 
in its weakness is capable. Yet there has 
been a worm in mine that has never 
died.” 

She wrung her hands, and then said, 
with something of her old softness of 
mannet : 

“You surely loved me once, Sidney ?” 

“T did.” He drew nearer, but she 
recoiled from him. 

‘‘ Then whence this cruel change ?” 

“Does not some one write, that we 
love, and think we love truly, and yet 
find another to whom one will cling as 
if it required these two hearts to make a 
perfect whole?” 

“Most accur- 
sed sophistry! 
But if you have 
no pity, have you 
not fear ?”’ 

“‘T have great 
fear,” said he in 
a broken voice; 
“thus, Con- 
stance, by the 
love you once 
bore me, I be- 
seech youtohave 
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pity, not on me, but on my little boy, and 
his poor mother—preserve their happi- 
ness 4 : 

‘And sacrifice my own?” said she in 
a hollow voice. 

“Spare, and do not expose me—my 
commission—my position here -—” 

“Neither shall be lost through me,” 
she replied, in a voice that grew more 
and more weak; ‘but leave me—leave 
me—the air is suffocating—the light has 
left my eyes. Farewell, Sidney—kiss 
your child, for my sake.” 

He drew near to take her hand, but she 
repulsed him with a wild gesture of de- 
spair, and throwing up her arms, fell back, 
with a gurgle in her throat, her head on 
one side, and her jaw fallen. 

“ Dead—dquite dead!” was his first ex- 
clamation, and with his terror was blended 
a certain selfish emotion of satisfaction 
and reliefat his escape. The blood again 
flowed freely in his veins, and he was 
roused by the cantonment ghurries clanging 
the hour of nine. 

‘“‘Help—help!"” cried he; but no help 
came, and as he hurried away, the sudden 
din of musket-shots, of shrieks and yells, 
announced that the great revolt had 
begun at Meerut, and that the expected 
massacre of the Europeans had com- 
menced. In that butchery, those he loved 
most on earth perished, and midnight 
saw him wifeless and childless, lurking in 
misery and alone in a mango tope, on the 
road to Kurnaul. 

* * % * % 

While listening to the narrative of my 
friend Sidney, whom I had always known 
as Warren, rather than Milton, the clock 
on the mantelpiece struck nize, and he 
said in a broken voice: 

“Tt was at this 
very hour, twelve 
months ago, that 
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my boy and his mother were murdered by 
the 3rd Cavalry, at the moment that Con- 
stance was dying!” 

As he spoke, a strange white light sud- 
denly filled one end of the smoking-room, 
and amid it there came gradually, but 
distinctly to view, two figures, one wasa 
little boy with golden hair, the other a 
woman whose left arm was around him— 


a beautiful woman, with clearly-cut fea-. 


tures, masses of dark hair curling over a 
low, broad forehead, lips full and hand- 
some, with a massive chin and classic 
throat—the woman of the veiled picture, 
line for line, but to all appearance living 
and breathing, with a beautiful smile in 
her eyes, and wearing, not the riding- 
habit, but a floating, crape-like white 
garment, impossible to describe. There 
was a strange weird brightness in her 
face—the transfigured brightness of great 
joy and greater love. 
‘“‘«Constance—Constanceand my child!” 
cried Sidney, in a voice that rose to a 
shriek ; and, like a dissolving view, the 
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light and all we looked on with eyes 
transfixed faded away. 

I was aware of ‘an excéss ‘of sensitive- 
ness and that my heart was beating with 
painful rapidity. I did not become in- 
sensible, but some time elapsed before I 
became aware that lights were in the 
room, and that several servants, whom. 
my friend’s cry had summoned in haste 
and alarm, were endeavouring to rouse 
him to consciousness from a fit that had 
seized him; but from that fit he never 
recovered. His heavy, stertorous breath- 
ing gradually grew less and less, and, ere 
a doctor came, he had ceased to respire. 

His death —sudden as hers on that 
eventful night, but a retributive one— 
was declared to be apoplexy, but I knew 
otherwise. Since then, though the effect 
of the grape-shot wound on my nervous 
system has quite passed away, I feel my- 
self compelled to agree with the hackneyed 
remark of Hamlet, that ‘“‘there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


“ CONSTANCE—CONSTANCE AND MY CHILD!" CRIED SIDNEY. 
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The Curious Story of Susan Styles : 


A Psychical Romance. 
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not a romantic one, and yet it 

is associated in my mind with a 
curious series of incidents, which, were I 
a member of the Psychical (or ghost in- 
vestigating) Society, I might have brought 
under the notice of that body. 

I first heard of Susan Styles some two 
years ago. 

My wife and I had just taken up our 
abode in a house in a country town, at- 
tracted there by the existence of a good 
and cheap Grammar School—a very suffi- 
cient inducement to the parents of five 
boys, whose education had to be provided 
for on a small income. 


‘Soe STYLES,” the name is 
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We had just settled ourselves in our 
new home, fresh with all the glorizs of new 
paint and paper, and were exrecting cells 
from the neighbours. Hence I was ra’her 
annoyed to find the name which givcs the 
title to my narrative scribbled on the spot- 
less surface of our dining-room wainscot. 

“My dear,’ I remarked to my wile, 
pointing to the offending inscription, 
‘‘these boys must really learn to respect 
some room in the house. They have their 
private den in which to execute any mis- 
chief they desire, and I cannot have every 
wainscot in the house defaced by their 
scribble.” 

‘“T suppose it was poor Bobby,” said 
his mother; ‘he always has a pencil in 
his hand. Dear little fellow, I often think 
he will be a great artist one day.” 

“‘T shall rejoice to see the results of 
Bobby’s pencil on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, but I cannot admire them on 
my new paint,’ I answered sternly, for, 
with five sons one has to be firm on the 
question of wilful damage to property, 
and I knew my wife to be a weak aliy 
against the boys. 

I carefully effaced the name and the 
subject dropped. But two days afterwards, 
“Susan Styles” was again scribbled on 
another part of the room, and this time 
I remonstrated more strongly. 

“Tt is not the boys,” retorted my wife ; 
‘‘you are always so ready to blame the 
poor fellows. I asked Bobby the other 
day and he said he did not know anything 
about the writing.” 

‘‘T believe all my sons to be truthful 
lads as boys go; but does the most honest 
schoolboy readily plead guilty to an act 
of' mischief? Besides, as Bobby is 
eternally scribbling everywhere, might 
he not be honestly ublivious of some acts 
of his vagrant pencil?” 
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“J dare say it was the new housemaid ; 
she is a stupid sort of girl,” added my 
wife. 

‘‘Had the name been John or Will 
Styles I could have better understood it,” 
Il remarked; ‘“ but a girl of that sort would 
hardly have the name of another woman 
so constantly in her thoughts that she 
was obliged to scribble it everywhere.” 

“Well, I am sure the poor boys had 
nothing to do with it, was my _ wife's 
Parthian shot, as I left the room?” 

‘‘Look here, James,” cried my help- 
mate a few hours later, ‘even you will 
allow the boys could hardly have written 
the name here,” as she pointed trium- 
phantly to a corner of the ceiling where, 
in the same faint, apparently pencilled 
characters, was visible * Susan Styles” 
again. 

‘© Only a ladder could reach up there, 
and we have not such a thing in the 
house.” 

‘“T suppose it was done by one of the 
painters in love with a Susan Styles,” I 
remarked; ‘but I wish he had chosen 
some other place for his inscriptions than 
our walls and ceiling. It 
is so odd, too, that I never 
observed the writing be- 
fore.” 

“ Ah, you always notice 
things when you are out 
of sorts,” said my wife, 
with an air of conviction; 
‘““whenever you _ begin 
grumbling, always know 
you are due for a fit of 
the gout.” 

The occurrence passed 
out of mind as the days 
went by, and though I 
occasionally noted the 
persistent “Susan 
Styles,” scrawled faintly 
on some place on the 
wainscot, I contented 
myself with rubbing off 
the inscription, supposing 
that I had overlooked it 
before. We had moved 
into our house in the 
dark, cold days, and the 
spring sunshine doubtless 
showed every nook and 
corner more clearly. 
Some months later I was 
obliged to go to London 
on business, and was glad 
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to accept the friendly offer of a bed for a 
night or two from an old college chum, 
who had recently married a widow of 
considerable means, a trifle older than 
himself, but the soul of good nature, as 
fat and elderly folk so often are. 

I was but slightly acquainted with Mrs. 
Wilson, still she received me with the 
utmost cordiality. 

“And we've a treat for you to-night, 
Mr. Harper,” she added; “ Miss Jones is 
coming to us.” 

I endeavoured to look properly elated 
at this intelligence, but as Miss Jones was 
a total stranger to me, the announcement 
conveyed little information. Wilson per- 
ceived my embarrassment, and proceeded 
to explain. Miss Jones was a great 
personage in what may be called ‘spirit- 
ualistic circles: she was a professional 
medium, and like Owen Glendower, under- 
took to summon “ spirits from the vasty 
deep,” or anywhere else. 

I found that my hostess was a sincere 
believer in table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
and the like, and that Wilson, for very 
obvious reasons, found it best to abstain 
fiom open ridicule of 
her fancies. 

‘‘Most women have 
some silly fad,’ he re- 
marked to me after din- 
ner, “and my wife’s is a 
very harmless one, after 
all. It pleases her and 
doesn’t annoy me.” 

When I remembered 
Wilson’s very struggling 
existence before he mar- 
ried his wife, and glanced 
round me at the luxuri- 
ously furnished apart- 
ment, and sipped the 
choice old port, I felt that 
silence regarding the 
miracles of spiritualists 
was not, perhaps, an over- 
whelming price to pay for 
such comforts. 

For myself, I may say 
that I have the  pro- 
foundest disbelief in 
‘‘mediums ;” I have at- 
tended more than one 
‘“‘séance,” at which the 
spirits of the great and 
talented of the earth have 
been supposed to rap out 
replies. Ihave noted on 
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such occasions how sadly mental gifts de- 

_teriorate in another world. The shade of 
Lord Byron had been credited with bal- 
derdash which would disgrace a bell-man ; 
while Scott and Addison appear to have 
forgotten, not only their graces of style, 
but even the humbler art of spelling their 
native language, to judge by the replies 
they dictated through their mediums. 

Therefore I attended Miss Jones's 
*“‘séance”’ with languid interest, more 
especially as I perceived that the lady in 
question much resembled others of. her 
profession whom I had previously met, an 
example that the spirits were not particu- 
lar regarding the rank and education of 
the persons they selected as messengers. 

A crowd of devout believers had 
gathered in Mrs. Wilson's drawing-room, 
receiving ambiguously and somewhat 
ungrammatically worded messages with 
profound admiration. Wilson had slipped 
away, but I was obliged to remain out of 
politeness to my hostess. 

“Now, Mr. Harper, you must ask a 
question,” cried that lady. ‘I believe 
you are as bad as Richard, and think it 
is all imposture.” 


A 


“LOOK HERE.” 


3'5 

I felt a guilty thrill, for the accusation 
was all too true, and, to disguise my em- 
barrassment, answered: 

‘©T should be most happy to do so, Mrs. 
Wilson, but I really don’t know what to 
say.” 

“on! ask to communicate with some 
deceased friend or relative,” said a young 
lady near me, who had just been en rappers 
with the spirit of her dead sister. 

I felt a sensation of disgust at the sug- 
gestion. I have lost loved ones, like 
other middle-aged people, but to profane 
their dear and sacred names by uttering 
them in an assemblage of strangers, to 
submit my most holy and cherished me- 
mories to the common gaze, never, never! 
Even were it true that that vulgar woman 
could bring me a message from the dead, 
would it not seem profaned by passing 
through such lips? I had even too much 
reverence for my favourite authors to 
pretend to call them up—and hesitated a 
moment. 


“Qh! do say something,” implored 
Mrs. Wilson. 
A name flashed upon me. ‘ Well, I 


said, I should like to communicate with 
Susan Styles. Even the medium started 
at the loud and emphatic rap with which 
this lady proclaimed her presence and 
willingness to answer questions, and my 
own interest was suddenly awakened. I[ 
do not expect anyone to believe the nar- 
rative that follows. I hardly think I be- 
lieve it myself. 

Auyway, were it coincidence or chance, 
the results were singular. It took time 
to arrive at the history of Susan Styles, as 
spelt out by means of knocks on the table, 
but I was now as eager a listener as the 
rest of the company. 

It was a very old story of sin and sor- 
row—an unwedded mother, a little life 
sacrificed to save the parent’s reputation. 

“*No one ever knew that he was born, 
or that I killed him,” said the guilty 
shade; ‘‘but I buried him under the 
drawing-room flooring.” 

That was all we could extract. The 
spirit reproachfully said she ‘ had tried to 
communicate before.” Then came silence, 
and the medium announced that the 
‘‘séance” was concluded for the evening. 

I was now plied with eager questions. 
‘‘Who was this Susan Styles? Had I 
known her? Had I ever seen her? ” 

I may remark that the spirit had been 
sparing. in its communications, merely 
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answering to its name, and stating its 
crime as explaining the reason of its de- 
sire to communicate with us. 

I had no mind to discuss the matter 
with Mrs. Wilson and her friends, so con- 
tented myself with replying that Susan 
Styles was a total stranger to me, but that 
the name had caught my memory, and I 
mentioned it as the first that came into 
my head. When I next saw Wilson 
alone, however, I told him all the circum- 
stances. 

“Jt is curious, very curious,” he 
remarked. “I think, in your place, I 
would have a look under the flooring.” 

This was exactly what I was longing 
that someone should suggest to me, though 
I was ashamed to propose it myself. 

Few of us like to ac- 
knowledge that we are 
setting out on a ghost- 
hunt. I felt so ashamed 
of my own credulity that 
I determined to wait for 
a week, when my wife 
and family would be 
away at the sea-side, and 
then prosecute my ex- | 
plorations secretly under‘ 
the cover of the general 
house-cleaning. I had 
long promised my wile 
to erect a little conserva- 
tory outside the drawing- 
-room window, and de- 
termined to make this 
pretence for engaging the 
services of a carpenter. 
All was quietly arranged. 


<n 


name had been in service with the family 
who had formerly occupied my house— 
that she had been left in charge of the 
premises during their absence for some 
six months and been dismissed on their 
return, after which she abruptly left the 
town. 

As regards her character, it was diffi- 
cult to gain authentic information, but 
the baker's wife said she was ‘ flighty” 
and a ‘giddy lass,” and the butcher's 
wife remarked darkly, “ Yes, she had 
known Susan once, but the girl got her- 
self talked about latterly.” 

All this was somewhat corroborative 
evidence of the story told in Mrs. Wil- 
son's drawing-room. 

We found the house exactly as we had 
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I made an excuse to slip WHEN I NEXT SAW WILSON I TOLD HIM ALL. 


back from the sea-side 

‘‘just to see how the workmen were get- 
ting on at home,” and met Wilson, who 
was curious enough to come down from 
town to assist at my investigations, As 
we walked together from the station I be- 
gan to think what a pair of fools we were. 
Talk of superstition and credulity—I 
should be ashamed to laugh at the nursery 
maid who believed in a dream-book. 

I was thankful that I said nothing 
about my expedition even to my wife. 
The only thing that inclined me to prose- 
cute further investigations was that I had 
discovered that Susan was, or had been, 
a real personage. 

I had made ‘cautious enquiries in the 
neighbourhood and discovered that some 
years previously a young woman of that 


hoped—both servants out, a deaf old aunt 
of one of them in charge (?) of the pre- 
mises, our old carpenter languidly at 
work in the greenhouse. 

The old woman readily admitted us 
(she would have done the same to a bur- 
glar), and the old carpenter was only too 
pleased to leave his work on-any pretext. 

I made upsome story of doubtful drains 
and a desire to investigate: under the 
flooring, and the carpenter readily under- 
took to remove the planksin the drawing- 
room. 

Wilson and I watched with an -eager- 
ness of which we were secretly ashamed, 
but, to our utter disgust and humiliation, 
nothing was discovered. Dust and 
emptiness — but no sign of a tiny form 
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once hurried away to avoid detection of 
a crime. 

“T always thought it was stuff,” ob- 
served Wilson, very unjustly, for had he 
not believed enough to come a railway 
journey to investigate the matter? 

Of course, we had not taken the car- 
penter into our confidence, and the man 
sat placidly on his heels, remarking that 
‘“‘he never thought as drains ran under 
this room, nor 
under the draw- 
ing-room nei- 
ther, for that 
matter.” 

‘This is the 
drawing - room,” 
I said. 

“Well, sir, I 
was a-speaking 
of the house as 
it used to be 
when I worked 
here in Captain 
Hardy’s — time. 
The room across 
the passage was 
the drawing- 
room then. They 
was a large fam- 
ily, and took this 
room, being big- 
ger, for the din- 
ing room.” 

“You have 
just reversed the 
case,” said Wil- 
son. ‘ Your din- 
ing-room was 
their drawing- 
room.” ; 

An idea struck 
me. Were we 
examining the 
wrong room? 
and I now remembered all the scribbling 
had been on the dining-room walls. 

‘‘Come in here: this is where the bad 
drains are,” I said hurriedly to the work- 
man, and in a few minutes the dining- 
room planking was being taken up. And 
here, hidden in a corner of the room, 
under a plank that bore traces of having 
been disturbed, we found a little box. 

I need not detail all that followed. The 
police were called in, and the remains of 
the infant discovered. 

Neither Wilson nor I saw fit to give the 
reasons for our examinations of the floor- 
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ing, and the discovery of the box passes 
as an accidental occurrence in the search 
for defective pipes. But the investigation 
that followed clearly established a strong 
case of suspicion against Susan Styles as 
the mother and the murderess. She had 
had ample time in six months’ sole 
occupation of the house to conceal the 
remains of her victim, and her dismissal 
on the return of her employers was 
chiefly owing to the unfavourable ru- 
mours they had received regarding her 
conduct. 

No trace of her could be found. I, for 
my reasons, believed her to be dead. We 
never found any scribbling on our walls 
after. the poor little remains had been 
decently interred. 

I told my wife the curious circum- 
stance which induced me to make the 
discovery, but I 
grieve to say she 
only smiled at 
my supernatural 
explanation of 
them. The in- 
scriptions on 
our walls were, 
in her judgment, 
clearly traceable 
to some former 
lover of the mys- 
terious Susan 
Styles, on whom 
his thoughts had 
run while paint- 
ing and white- 
washing. As for 
the ‘‘séance” at 
Mrs. Wilson’s, 
my wife believed 
the story to bea 
pure invention 
on the part of 
the medium, de- 
sirous of attracting interest by a sensa- 
tional tale. 

The verification of the tale by the 
discovery was a mere chance coinci- 
dence. All this may be true, most likely 
itis; Iam no believer in mediums or 
ghostly appearances. Still, the whole 
story 1s a curious one and might interest 
enquirers into spiritualistic communica- 
tions. 

Wilson and I have certainly kept the 
tale from reaching the ears of his wife. 
We feel that she would score it as a 
victory. 
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PREFATORY. 

T is with considerable diffidence and 
I reluctance that I, David Spencer, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, Rector of 
Springfield, Bucks, and formerly for many 
years Vicar of St. Justine, Kensington, 
commence the stupendous task which has 
been imposed upon me by the will of my 
late friend, Dr. Francis Wiseman. I say 
late for the lack of a more fitting term. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Wiseman has 
disappeared—vanished, so far as can be 
ascertained, utterly and entirely from 
human ken, leaving nothing behind him 
save his name, his reputation as one of 
the first specialists of the day, and a vast 
mass of papers, accompanied by the fol- 

lowing remarkable letter to myself :— 


98, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

25th February, 1893. 

My Dear Spencer,—As [I have always 
anticipated, a crisis of a remarkable and 
decisive character has now occurred in 
my affairs. For many years past, as you 
are well aware, I have devoted every 
moment of my spare time, and all the 
poor intellect with which I was endowed, 
to the investigation of the mysterious rela- 
tions existing between this and the unseen 
world. Circumstances have now arisen 
which render my further continuance here 
out of the question. I am about to take 
a plunge into the Great Unknown, fraught 
with the most awful possibilities. I am 
reluctant, however, that my researches 
into the supernatural, extending over so 
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long a period, should be entirely lost to 
mankind, and I have, therefore, decided 
to give them to the world through the 
medium of my oldest and most trusted 
friend, whom I need hardly say is none 
other than yourself. You will, not improb- 
ably, view this legacy with anything but 
favour, but I am so fully persuaded of 
your loyalty and conscientiousness that I 
have ventured to bequeath to you, not- 
withstanding any natural scruples which 
you may possess, the fulfilment of this 
great and important task. I adjure you, 
my dear friend, to consider it as a sacred 
charge delivered to you from the dead. 
That you will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions I have formed of you I am confident, 
and it is in this full conviction that I now 
pen this, the last epistle which I, in all 
probability, will ever write in this world. 
I enclose full instructions as to the 
arrangement and disposal of the papers in 
connection with this undertaking, the 
editing of which I leave entirely to your 
calm and discriminating judgment. That 
you will allow as little time as possible to 
intervene between the reception of this 
letter and the commencement of your 
labours is the last wish of your sincere 
and attached friend, 

Francis WISEMAN. 


It is needless for me to say that the re- 
ceipt of this communication caused me 
the greatest anxiety and perturbation of 
spirit. The duty thus imperatively 1m- 
posed upon me was in no wise to my 
liking, and it required all the remem- 
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brance of my close and unbroken intimacy 
with my late friend—an intimacy extend- 
ing well into half a century—to induce 
me to even contemplate the commence- 
ment of what was to me the most unwel- 
come and undesirable of tasks. It was 
fully a month ere I was sufficiently master 
of myself to face the execution of this 
command from the grave. Then, nerving 
myself by a supreme effort, and with an 
internal prayer for Divine guidance, I 
took the initial step in this grave and 
momentous undertaking. My first pro- 
ceeding was to call upon Messrs, Lewin 
and Lewin, the well-known solicitors, and 
obtain from them the keys of 98, Brook 
Street. I sent in my card, and was re- 
ceived by the head of the firm, to whom I 
stated the object of my visit. The keys 
were handed to me without demur, al- 
though Mr. James Lewin endeavoured, by 
an employment of that persuasive style of 
cross-examination which has so often 
stood him in good stead, and caused his 
name to become almost a household word 
in this country, to draw from me some 
idea of my intentions. I maintained, how- 
ever, a resolute and discreet silence, 
merely intimating that I was acting in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
late Dr. Wiseman, who wished me to take 
charge of his private and scientific papers 
in order that they should not fall into 
improper hands. Upon leaving Messrs. 
Lewin’s I took a cab toBrook Street,and, 
with a strange and irresistible sensation 
that I was about to cross the line which 
separates the living from the dead, I fitted 
the key to the front door and entered the 
deserted mansion. 

It was the beginning of April, and 
though yet comparatively early in the 
afternoon, the cold grey light of the young 
spring day was rapidly failing. That 
which remained cast dim, weird shadows 
athwart my path as I proceeded up the 
gloomy staircase to the study of my 
departed friend. Everything remained 
as he had left it, save for a thick coating 
of dust. I unlocked the heavy antique 
ebony bureau, in which he kept his most 
important papers, and, as I did so, I was 
startled by what seemed to me to be a 
faint and long-drawn sigh. I looked 
round quickly, but I was quite alone, 
and, with a heart-felt wish that I was 


well out of this unhappy business, L 


hastily placed in the bag which I had 
brought with me a large bundle of manu- 
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script marked with the letter “ A,” and 
underneath, ‘*To be opened first.” I 
then carefully relocked the bureau, when 
for the second time my ears seemed to 
catch the same faint echo of a low and 
subdued sigh. As my hand closed upon 
the door I heard what was undoubtedly 
a burst of mocking laughter, but whether 
it proceeded from the place I had just 
left, as the sound appeared to indicate, 
or whether, as I devoutly trusted, it had 
its origin outside the house, I did not 
wait to determine. The whole thing was 
so unusual and unpleasant that I felt no 
small amount of gratification when I found 
myself once more safely within the com- 
fortable rectory at Springfield. 

Some parochial matters, absolutely 
uninteresting to any but the parties 
immediately concerned, to whom, how- 
ever, they appeared of such vast import- 
ance that they would willingly, like 
Joshua, have commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still while they were being 
attended to, occupied my attention until 
close upon midnight. The clock, in- 
deed, indicated that it wanted but ten 
minutes to the hour indissolubly con- 
nected in the popular mind with the time 
“when churchyards yawn” and graves 
give up their dead. I was exceedingly 
weary, and would most willingly have 
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retired for the night, 
to seek the repose 
I needed after the 
fatigues of an un- 
usually busy and 
eventful day. Buta 
nameless, irresistible, 
overwhelming feeling 
took entire posses- 
sion of me_ that, 
before I might be 
allowed to take the 
rest I so much de- 
sired, I should first 
proceed to examine 
the packet which I 
had brought that day 
from Brook Street. 
This feeling, curious 
beyond expression, 
it is no exaggeration 
to describe as being 
one almost tangible 
in its intensity. I 
could tell to the very 
minute when it first 
came upon me in all 
its subtle potency, 
permeating every 
fibre of my being, 
and I could also tell 
to the very moment 
when it lifted from 7a 
me like a cloud, as, 95a 
casting aside all 
thoughts of sleep, I 
determined to con- 
secrate the midnight hours to the reading 
of the manuscript which lay before me. 
I re-trimmed the lamp and replenished 
the fire, and then, seating myself reso- 
lutely at the table, I untied the string 
which bound the papers together, and, 
with a beating heart, commenced their 
perusal. 


THE MEMOIRS. 
I. THe DzatH oF THE Jew. 


Tue following notes of my strangely 
eventful experiences have been jotted 
down at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners. If, therefore, they should be found 
somewhat crude in expression and rough 
. in finish, it must be my excuse that they 
have in every case been set down without 
premeditation, and, so far as ‘practicable, 
immediately after the occurrences they 
poorly but faithfully endeavour to narrate. 


1 WAS STARTLED, 
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If these papers 
should one day be 
given to the world, 
it is my earnest hope 
they may receive, at 
the hands of a sym- 
pathetic and scholar- 
ly friend, that care- 
ful and judicious 
editing which they 
unquestionably _ re- 
quire. As I have 
said, they are simply 
rough transcripts of 
some of the more 
momentous’ events 
in a life singularly 
composed of strange- 
ly weird and astound- 
ing incidents. So far 
as I am concerned 
they remain as orig- 
inally written. To 
them I have added 
nothing, neither 
have I in any way 
diminished. I leave 
them as they are— 
a plain and unvar- 
nished statement of 
absolute fact. 

It is, perhaps, as 
well that I should at 
the outset make a 
few explanatory 
observations, after 
which the reader will 
be able to trace, line by line and page by 
page, my extraordinary story, and form 
his own conclusions thereon. I was born 
on the r4th of January, 1844, in the 
small but prosperous town of Moreton, 
in Worcestershire, My father, an ex- 
cellent and much respected man, was the 
local doctor, and my mother, one of the 
Percys of Northumberland, was a lady 
well known throughout the entire district 
for her gentle and abiding zeal in good 
works. I received my early education in 
the neighbouring city of Worcester, and 
afterwards, evincing a decided partiality 
for my father’s calling, I was sent to 
London, where I went through the usual 
curriculum enjoined upon those desirous 
of adopting the healing art as their pro- 
fession. As soon as | had passed the 
necessary examination, I set up in 
practice for myself in Gower Street, 
taking as my specialty the more obscure 
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and complicated forms of diseases of the 


brain and nervous system. Though 
comparatively young, I achieved an 
immediate and unusual amount of 


success, to which my original treatment 
and cure of the son and heir of one of 
the principal ducal houses doubtless con- 
tributed in no small measure. In 1881 I 
removed to Brook Street, where I have 
practised ever since, having had under 
my charge in recent years as large, if not 
a larger, number of royal and noble 
patients as any specialist in the 
Metropolis. 

My interest in the deeper and more 
solemn problems of nature first became 
partially aroused during my _ hospital 
‘career. Face to face, then, with death in 
all its forms, I was a constant and in- 
terested spectator of the passage of souls 
into the Great Unknown. Many of the 
death-bed scenes which I thus witnessed 
were distinguished by no special feature ; 
but there were others, and notably one, 
which impressed me greatly. 

In this matter I stood somewhat alone 
among my fellow students. It is a 
strange though not incomprehensible fact 
that the majority of those who are brought 
into daily, and even hourly, contact with 
the King of Terrors, somehow, insensibly 
though surely, accustom themselves to 
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view his advent with indifference. But 
for myself, I was never one of these. 
Familiarity with me in this case did not 
breed contempt, and I could never, even 
in the humblest instance, gaze upon that 
great and mysterious final scene, in which 
the silver cord is loosened and the golden 
bowl broken, without being profoundly 
impressed with the mighty power of the 
last enemy of mankind. There was one, 
however, in the thoughtless throng—and 
so far as I am aware, only one—who 
viewed these matters very much in the 
same light as myself, and it was at a 
death-bed, to which I shall almost im- 
mediately refer, that Walter Graham and 
I silently clasped hands in a friendship 
that was destined never to be broken in 
this world. 

We had in the hospital an old man, 
whose features clearly proclaimed an 
Israelitish origin, but of whose history 
and antecedents the hospital authorities 
knew little and cared less. To us he was 
simply Number 23; and Number 23,though 
sometimes voted a nuisance, was generally 
considered an interesting case. What 
the man really suffered from no one, not 
even the genial and accomplished Sir 
James Anstruther, ‘our head physician, 
could say with any exactitude. For over 
six months he had lain there, more or less 
in a state of coma, and in those brief in- 
tervals of consciousness which came upon 
him now and again, he maintained a reti- 
cence which was as unusual as it was 
consistent. In some trifling way I had 
rendered him one or two services, for 


«| which he had thanked me in a few well- 


chosen words, and henceforth he always 
evinced an unmistakable partiality to- 
wards me, which was as flattering as it 
was unexpected. In the moments when 
the hand of oblivion loosed its deadly 
clutch upon his brain, I would sometimes 
sit by his side, and we would talk about 
the countries and scenes with which he 
had been familiar in the past. In the 
course of these conversations we would 
speak of many things, but most of all did 
we revert to the topic which ever seemed 
strangely uppermost in the old man’s 
mind—that of the power of mortals to 
communicate with the Unseen World. 
‘‘My son,” he said to me one day, in 
an unusual burst of enthusiasm, ‘take 
heed that the materialists and scoffers of 
these latter days poison not your soul 
with their cold and deadly unbelief; and 
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beware especially of those who say there 
is no life beyond the grave—that man 
lives and dies, and is no more. Ah!” he 
continued, his eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, “had fate ordained it otherwise, 
the knowledge which I possess, and which 
must now go down with me to the tomb, 
would have enabled me to give to man- 
kind a new revelation, which should have 
shaken to its foundations the world in 
which we live. And I would have used 
that knowledge in the interests of truth 
and justice, and in my hands it should 
have proved a blessing to those who groan 
and travail here—a knowledge mighty 
enough to alter the destinies of countless 
thousands.” 

‘My friend,” I said soothingly, fearful 
that this outburst might prove injurious, 
‘‘you are excited this afternoon. Let us 
adjourn this discussion for the present, 
and resume it at some more convenient 
season.” . 

The strange fire in his eye died out at 
my purposely unsympathetic speech, and 
his head fell back wearily upon the pillow 
once more. “Ah!” he murmured bit- 
terly to himself, ‘it was ever so; and I, 
who came so near to possessing the keys 
of Heaven and Hell, will die and be 
buried, friendless and despised, a stranger 
in a strange land.” 

I do not know what induced me to do 
so, for it was entirely in contradistinction 


to my usual habits of caution and reserve, 


but I repeated this conversation the fol- 
lowing day to Walter Graham. He listened 
attentively, and even eagerly, and when I 
had finished remained for some moments 
buried in a moody kind of abstraction. 

‘* Wiseman,” he said at length, looking 
remarkably serious, “do you know, I think 
you did wrong in cutting the poor fellow 
short as you did. Maybe he has some- 
thing on his mind which he would like to 
confide to someone ere it is too late, and 
death has sealed his lips for ever.” 

‘Do you think so?” I exclaimed some- 
what uneasily, for, in truth, the same idea 
had already occurred to me, to my véry 
great vexation. 

‘‘T think it is quite likely,” he replied 
gravely; “and if I might ask such a 
favour, I should very much like to be 
present at your. next conversation ; 
though,” he added, with a discouraging 
shake of his head, ‘‘I much doubt if he 
will be induced .to speak on the same 
subject again.” , 4 


to converse. 
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To Graham’s wish I instantly acceded, 
for he was a steady, serious fellow, who 
viewed life from an entirely different 
standpoint to that of the noisy, thought- 
less crew by which we were surrounded. 
Up to this period Graham and I had 
been merely ordinary acquaintances, 
exchanging but the usual commonplaces 
when we happened to meet. From this 
time forth, however, we regarded each 
other with different feelings. There was 
an invisible bond between us, the nature 
of which we neither understood, but 
which was destined in the future to draw 
us closer and closer together until, from 
casual associates, we became firm friends. 

Graham’s supposition was correct. 
Neither upon the next occasion, nor the 
next, nor many succeeding ones would 
Number 23 open his mouth again upon 
the topic on which he had before loved 
He was seldom insensible 
now, but to experienced eyes it was 
obvious that he was rapidly passing 
away. The golden glories of summer 
had gone, the rich tints of autumn were 
slowly fading, and one felt occasionally 
the icy breath of approaching winter. 
It was towards the close of one of the last 
days of October—a cold, dank, dismal 
afternoon, the depressing influence of 
which lights, warmth and cheerful sur- 
roundings seemed unable to entirely 
dissipate. Graham and I were lingering 
in the theatre, discussing the details of an 
operation which had been performed 
there a few hours previously, when we 
were interrupted by one of the nurses. 

‘‘Mr. Wiseman,” she said hurriedly, 
‘‘T think Number 23 is not far off the end. 
He has expressed a very decided wish to 
see you, and if you desire to catch him 
before he goes you must please come at 
once.” 

I looked at Graham enquiringly. He 
nodded in assent, and together we 
hastened to the bedside of the dying man. 
His emaciated form, worn by the strange 
and nameless disease which had so com- 


‘pletely baffled the combined medical 


science of the hospital, was propped up 
with pillows, and the laboured breath and 
nervous, twitching hands unmistakably 
proclaimed that the soul of Number 23 
was at last preparing to quit its earthly 
tabernacle. But there was the same 
strange light in the eyes which I had 
remarked upon the occasion of my last 
singular conversation with him, only 
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now a thousand times intensified in its 
brilliancy. A satisfied smile stole over 
his thin, drawn face as he perceived me. 
I immediately took my stand at the head 
of the bed, and, bending over him, I 
whisperingly enquired if I could do any- 
thing for him. He shook his head, and 
raising one of his attenuated arms, he 
drew my face down until his lips almost 
touched my ear, and said feebly : 

“My son, I am going—going at last. 
It was not for 
me to solve the 
deep mystery 
on which I had 
set my heart. 
Upon my hands 
there is the 
stain of blood, 
and it is writ- 
ten inour books 
that the final 
consummation 
of the Great 
Problem shall 
for ever be 
denied to those 
who have the 
guilt of a fel- 
low creature’s 
blood upon 
their soul. I 
could have told 
you more had 
time allowed | — 
and permission | ~~ 
been accorded © 
to me; as it © 
is, however, I | 
must passaway \ 
with the seal 
of silence upon 
my lips. But I 
may tell 
that I, by more 
than earthly in- 
tuition, am convinced that you will play no 
unimportant part in the solution of some 
of the lesser—and it may be, even the 
greater; this much, however, is hidden 
from me—problems which have perplexed 
and baffled the endeavours of all the wise 
men from the Creation to the present 
time. Take this casket,’ he continued 
with increasing feebleness, ‘‘ and keep it 
in remembrance of me when I am gone. 
It contains a stone, the valuable pro- 
perties of which I will explain to you 
directly. But first of all, let me warn 
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you al 


“MR. WISEMAX," SHE SAID, HURRIEDLY. 


WISEMAN. 


you against placing unlimited confidence 
in any being with whom you may have to 
deal in the future; and especially be- 
ware of those who, under the guise of 
friendship, shall offer to assist you in 
those researches into the great mysteries 
of nature to which I can foretell you will 
devote the best energies of your life. 
The mighty spirits of the Universe resent 
with awful wrath the attempts of man to 
pierce the veil which shrouds him from 
the Invisible. 
Above all, let 
me i 
you 
But what 
that caution 
was never 
reached my 
ears. Even as 
he spoke his 
gaze suddenly 
wandered to 
the foot of the 
bed. With an 
exercise of al- 
most superhu- 
», man strength, 
_ for one so weak 
he threw me 
off, and, with 
distended eye- 
’ balls and point- 
ing finger, whis- 
pered hoarsely: 
“ Look! look!” 
Instinctively 
we followed the 
direction of 
his trembling 
hand, only to 
see — nothing ! 
No, there was 
nothing there 
save the white- 
washed wall, 
frowning chillingly upon us from the op- 
posite side. But when we turned our 
heads once more, the soul of Number 23 
had fled. 


II]. Tue Strance Case or Lapy 
BLancHE NEVILLE. 


For the first few years after I had started 
in practice on my own account, I was too 
busily occupied with the details of my 
profession to pay any very special atten- 
tion to outside matters. Nevertheless, in 
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my spare moments I by no means neg- 
lected the pursuit of literature, and more 
especially that portion of it which apper- 
tained to the past history of the Black 
Art. This subject, indeed, had always 
possessed a distinct and peculiar attrac- 
tion for me since the death of my unknown 
Israelitish friend in the hospital. But all 
my reading was of a purely desultory and 
fitful character, and more with the object 
of amusing myself than anything else. In 
the course of time, however, I managed 
to run through a large quantity of occult 
writings, extending from remote antiquity 
to the present day. Inthis way I became 
acquainted with the lives of most of the 
eminent professors of occultism in the past 
and present, stretching from Jannes and 
Jambres to Cornelius Agrippa, and right 
down to Madame Blavatsky. In this 
course of reading I was for a considerable 
period encouraged and assisted by Walter 
Graham, but upon his being appointed 
to a professorship of chemistry in a 
Northern town, my interest in these 
things somewhat waned, although I by no 
means abandoned this particular line of 
study. But it was suddenly revived by 
an occurrence which was fated to havea 
deep and abiding influence on my life. I 
say it advisedly—had it not been for this 
circumstance, it is quite possible that I 
should have had no lot or part in the ex- 
traordinary events which have caused the 
latter part of my existence to stand out 
with such vivid and startling distinctness, 
and it is more than probable that I should 
never have thought it either necessary or 
advisable to give this narrative to the 
world. 


“Look! Look!" 
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It was a stormy evening in March—the 
third of March, in the year of grace, 1881. 
I have the date accurately enough, for I 
am naturally a most methodical man, and 
in the telling of such an unusual tale as 
this, it is well that the utmost preciseness 
should be observed. I had just moved 
into my new house in Brook Street, and 
was busily engaged in arranging the books 
on the shelves of my study. The wind 
howled and sighed through the deserted 
street, and rattled and strained against 
the quivering windows until they creaked 
and moaned again in their sashes. In 
the height of the tumult there came to me 
Martin, my confidential servant and major- 
domo, who had been with me since I first 
started in practice as a physician, with 
the announcement that there was a gen- 
tleman below who wished to see me on an 
important matter. A doctor has no right 
to be annoyed at any interruption, and 
though I would have much preferred to 
have been left to the undisturbed com- 
pletion of my task, I intimated that I 
would see him in a few moments. As 
soon as I had finished with the particular 
shelf on which I was at work I proceeded 
downstairs to the waiting-room, and found 
myself in the presence of a tall, dark, dis- 
tinguished-looking man of about fifty, 
whose handsome face bore obvious traces 
of extreme nervousness and agitation. He 
stepped forward as I entered, and, refusing 
my invitation to be seated, said hurriedly, 

“Dr. Wiseman, your name has been 
mentioned to me as that of the first spe- 
cialist in London in obscure affections 
of the brain and nervous system.” 

I inclined my head slightly at this com- 
pliment, and he immediately 
continued. 

‘““That must be my excuse 
for intruding on you at this 
late hour of the evening. But 
the matter on which I have 
come is one of life or death. 
In a case of this sort one may 
be permitted to dispense with 
the usual formalities of intro- 
duction. I am the Earl of 
Faversham, and my family 
doctor, Sir James Anstruther 
—who is himself, I regret to 
say, seriously ill—has recom- 
mended me to call and see 
you with reference to my 
daughter, who is, I fear, in a 
highly dangerous condition.” 
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I was about to put some enquiries as to 
the nature of the malady, when the Earl 
stopped me by saying that the matter was 
so urgent and critical that he would pre- 
fer to explain to me afterwards: that his 
carriage was at the door, and he would 
take it as a great favour if I would accom- 


pany him to his house without delay. It® 


was impossible to raise any objection to 
this, and I therefore signified my acquies- 
cence. Half an hour later my eyes rested 
for the first time upon the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen. 

Although wrapped, to all appearance, 
in the last great sleep of death, nothing 
could detract from the perfect loveliness 
of the form reposing placidly upon the 
bed before me. Every vestige of colour 
had fled from the delicately-chiselled face, 
leaving it like that of an exquisite marble 
statue. But I felt, as I gazed in wonder- 
ing admiration, that never yet lived the 
sculptor with power to fashion such fault- 
less work as this. I raised the slender 
wrist gently, but there was no answering 
throb. I laid my hand softly on the pure 
white brow, from which the glorious hair 
rippled down on either side in a golden 
stream, but it was icy cold. I held the 
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mirror over the sweetly-curved lips, but it 
remained undimmed by any fluttering 
breath. If life still lingered in that lovely 
body, the signs refused to reveal them- 
selves to my practised eye. For aught 
that science could tell me, I was looking 
upon the dead. 

Up to this period scarce half-a-dozen 
words had passed between the Earl and 
myself, save those which I have already 
set down. I turned to him enquiringly ; 
and, motioning me to follow him, he led 
the way to an adjacent room, and closing 
the door said, in a voice of anguish : 

‘*Dr. Wiseman, tell me at once—and 
as you hope for Heaven, answer me truly 
—is she alive, or is she dead ? ” 

I paused before replying. It was a 
momentous question; and although every 
sign would have led me, from a medical 
standpoint, to declare that I had just been 
gazing upon a corpse, there was some- 
thing so peculiar in the Earl’s manner 
that I hesitated to return a decided an- 
swer. I darted another glance at the 
grief-stricken father, and said slowly : 

“It is sometimes difficult to pronounce 
with ‘absolute certainty at a first examina- 
tion, especially when one knows nothing 


UNDIMMED BY ANY FLUTTERING BREATH. 
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of the previous history of the case. How 
long, may I ask, has she been in this con- 
dition ?” 

The Earl gave a great gasp, and his al- 
ready pale face took on a further tinge of 
whiteness as he replied, almost inaudi- 
bly: 

“Three weeks at twelve o'clock to- 
night.” 

My heart almost stood still at these 
words. 

“What!” I exclaimed, startled for the 
moment out of all professional propriety. 
‘Do you really mean to tell me that your 
daughter has been lying in this state for 
the space of three weeks? ” 

‘‘ Hush!” said the Earl, looking fear- 
fully around; “pray do not speak so 
loudly. There is a tale to tell in this con- 


nection, the very recollection of which ° 


fills me with sickening apprehension.” 

To my astonishment, the Earl deliber- 
ately walked to the door and locked it. 
Then, returning to where I was standing, 
he motioned me to be seated ; and draw- 
ing forward another chair, he sat for some 
time with his head sunk on his chest, 
staring abstractedly into the fire. At 
length he looked up and said, thought- 
fully : 

“Dr. Wiseman, do you believe in 
devils?” 

This extraordinary question, so entirely 
unexpected, had the effect of still further 
disturbing my composure. I answered 
tentatively that I believed in the existence 
of devils up to a certain point, but that 
before replying more definitely I would 
like to understand his meaning better. 

‘‘ Then listen,” said the Earl, drawing 
his chair closer to mine, ‘for I shall have 
to tell you a strange and well-nigh in- 
credible story.” 

This was scarcely a cheerful com- 
mencement, but I fixed my eyes upon the 
Earl, and prepared to listen with all due 
attention. For a few moments he re- 
mained buried in profound thought; then, 
raising his head, he gazed sadly into my 
face, and began in a low, soft voice: 

“IT wish you to understand, Dr. Wise- 
man, that nothing but the critical state of 
my daughter would have induced me to 
open my mouth upon a subject which I 
shall always regard with the deepest aver- 
sion. I am determined, however, be the 
consequences what they may, to maintain 
this enforced silence no longer. This 
horrible torture has grown unbearable, 


— 
“DO YOU REALLY MEAN TO TELL ME.” 


and, when you hear what I have to say, 
I think you will agree with me that I am 
justified in the course I am now taking. 
In the autumn of 1880 was travelling on 
the Continent, accompanied by my daugh- 
ter, and, unfortunately for us both, we 
determined to break the return journey by 
spending a few days in Paris. We put up 
at the Hotel Bristol, where, according to 
our custom, both my daughter and myself 
mixed and conversed freely with the other 
visitors. Among them was a person who 
was entered in the hotel register as the 
Prince di Ricordo, with whom we speedily 
became on friendly terms. He was aman 
apparently about forty years of age, of 
singularly elegant figure, and with a bold, 
clear-cut, seductive face that might have 
belonged to an old Greek god. His bear- 
ing was courteous, his manner perfect, 
and his wealth, to all appearance, un- 
limited, but all these faded into insignifi- 
cance beside the rare and subtle charm of 
his conversation. It was impossible to 
mention any subject of which he did not 
possess a knowledge as wonderful as it 
was accurate. He seemed to have tra- 
velled in every country, to have seen 
every sight, and to have conversed with 
every sort of people under the sun. Such 
was the fascination of his low, rich musi- 
cal voice, as he would sit talking to us 
after dinner, that we would sometimes 
postpone our usual hour of retirement 
until long past midnight. My daughter 
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“papa! I THINK WE WILL LEAVE HERE TO-MORROW.” 


became greatly interested on these occa- 
sions, yet, strangely enough, she more 
than once said to me after we had separated 
from the Prince, and ere we parted for the 
night: 

“* Papa! I think we will leave here to- 
morrow, for somehow I feel at times that 
if we remain some great misfortune will 
~ surely overtake us.’ 

‘‘But in the morning all these gloomy 
forebodings would have vanished, and she 
would laugh merrily over the breakfast 
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table at her fears of the night before. One 
evening the conversation turned upon the 
subject of mesmerism. There was nothing 
unnatural in this, seeing that we had that 
aiternnon attended the performance of a 
mesmeric conjurer, whose strange 
and laughable feats had amused 
my daughter exceedingly. The 
Prince, of course, was as well ac- 
quainted with this topic as he 
was with everything else, and he 
undertook, with more than usual 
seriousness, to convince us that 
mesmerism was not the vulgar imposture 
I boldly asserted it to be. He asked my 
daughter if. she would object to a little 
experiment, and, upon her consenting, he 
rose, and standing in front of her chair, 
made a few rapid passes with his hands, 
with the result that in an incredibly short 
space of time she was seemingly fast asleep. 

“* Now, my lord,’ he said, turning to 
me with a smile on his face—and for the 
first time I noticed that his smile was 
neither pleasant nor good—‘ we will con- 
tinue this experiment a little further, if 
you please. Will you be good enough to 
permit me to place this handkerchief over 
your eyes ?’ 

“ Whether it was the smile which in- 
fluenced me, or the desire of witnessing 
the proceedings of the Prince, or a pre- 
monition of sone coming evil, I know not, 
but I firmly declined to accede to his re- 
quest. He smiled again—the same curious, 
mocking smile—and spread out his hands 
with a deprecating gesture. I was about 
to say that I would have no more of this 
sort of thing—that I did not care for these 
illustrations personally applied—when 
there gradually stole over me a sensation 
as though I were falling—falling through 
bottomless space—and in another moment 
I became utterly unconscious. 

‘« When I recovered my senses it wanted 
but five minutes to midnight, and I found, 
to my astonishment, that I had remained 
in a state of oblivion for nearly two hours. 
I rubbed my eyes bewilderedly and looked 
around. There, in the chair where I had 
last seen her, sat my daughter, fully awake, 
but with a face devoid of the slightest 
vestige of colour, and a look of: undefin- 
able horror in her eyes. Leaning against 
the mantel-shelf stood the Prince di 
Ricordo, a trifle paler than usual, regard- 
ing me with a steady, unflinching gaze. 
I started to my feet in a fit of the utmost 
anger. 
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“¢What am I to understand by all this, 
Prince?’ I exclaimed in a voice trem- 
bling with suppressed rage. ‘What is 
the meaning of your unwarrantable 
behaviour? How dare you hypnotise me 
thus without my consent? And, tell me, 
what have you done, to my daughter, 
that she sits there pale and exhausted, 
with that horrible look in her eyes ?’ 

‘‘A sardonic smile crept over the 
Prince’s handsome face, and I wondered 
to myself that I had never before noticed 
how cruel and sinister was its expression. 
He lighted a cigarette—a liberty he had 
never previously ventured to take in my 
presence without first asking permission 
—and replied suavely : 

‘¢¢ Your lordship is surprised, and being 
surprised is pleased to be severe. Yet I 
can assure you there is no reason for this 
displeasure. Your lordship has _ but 
slumbered for a short while, and the 
Lady Blanche has had during that time 
a little dream—that is all. Surely there 
is nothing in all this at which to be so 
much annoyed.’ And he laughed softly— 
a wicked little mocking laugh. 

‘‘T crossed over to where my daughter 
was sitting, and took her hand in mine. 
It was cold as the grave. 

‘¢¢ Blanche!’ I cried in alarm, ‘are you 
not well? Come, dear, rouse yourself; 
it is past twelve, and time that we retired. 
Never again,’ I continued, darting an 
angry glance at the .Prince, who still 
stood leaning against the mantelpiece, 
with the same wicked smile playing over 
his features, ‘never again will I permit 
you to be the victim of such an unjustifi- 
able and audacious experiment.’ 

‘‘ My daughter rose slowly and painfully 
from her seat. 

“«Papa!’ she said in a_ strangely 
altered voice, and with the same far-away 
look of horror in her eyes, ‘I have this 
night seen a dreadful sight. I1 feel as 
though I had lived for years and travelled 
thousands of miles. Ah—h!’ she shivered, 
‘I am cold and ill. Take me hence, that 
I may go to rest—if rest, indeed, be 
possible for me.’ 

‘‘ All this, as I have said, took place 
last autumn. The day following, the 
Prince di Ricordo took his departure from 
the hotel, and I neither heard nor saw 
anything of him until a month ago. My 
daughter had received,a shock to her 
nervous system from which she never 
entirely recovered, and, although I 
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questioned her repeatedly and anxiously 
as to the nature of what really happened 
while I was unconscious that fatal night, 
I could never induce her to speak freely 
to me about it. There seemed, indeed, 
to be some nameless fear hanging over 
her, which any reference to this subject 
would intensify to a painful extent. After 
a while, I refrained from mentioning it, 
and I was hoping that the results would 
in time exhaust themselves, and that my 
daughter would, eventually, regain her 
wonted health and spirits. In _ this, 
however, I was destined to be cruelly un- 
deceived. Last month, to my astonish- 
ment and indignation, the Prince di 
Ricordo had the unparalleled audacity 
to call upon me and demand my 
daughter’s hand in marriage. I told him 
pretty plainly what I thought of his con- 
duct, and intimated, in unmistakable 
terms, my desire that he would never 
again presume to intrude his presence 
upon me. : 

‘Greatly to my surprise, the Prince ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness to acquiesce 
in this, protesting at the same time that 
nothing had been farther from his thoughts 
than the causing of my daughter or my- 
self any pain by his mesmeric experiments 
in Paris. There was such a ring of sin- 
cerity in his voice, and he appeared so 
obviously sorry for what he had done, 
that I somewhat relaxed the sternness of 
my demeanour towards him, and even 
caught myself more than once mentally 
asking whether I had not been too severe 
in the judgment I had passed upon him. 
This temporary weakness on my part led 
me to accord a more gracious reception 
to what he was pleased to style the last 
favour he would ever ask of me—which 
was nothing else than that he should him- 
self. make the offer of his hand to Lady 
Blanche, and receive his answer from her 
own lips. Should it be adverse, he pro- 
mised faithfully to depart at once, and 
trouble me and mine no more. This 
seemed so reasonable that, being well 
acquainted with the state of my daughter’s 
feelings on the subject, I consented, and 
it was agreed between us that he should 
call the following Monday to obtain, as I 
fully thought, his final dismissal. 

‘‘ So confident was I of at last ridding 
myself altogether of this person, who had 
caused me such deep anxiety in the past, 
and so certain was [ also that my daugh- 
ter would at once decline his proffered 
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alliance, that I mentioned nothing of the 
circumstance to her until the very morn- 
ing fixed for his visit. To tell the truth, 
it was a disagreeable task, which I am 
afraid I shirked until the very last minute. 
When I at length spoke to her of the 
Prince’s intended proposal that day, she 
surprised me by burst- 
ing into a flood of tears. 
But my surprise speed- 
ily deepened into some- 
thing hke alarm as, after 
explaining that I did 
not for one moment con- 
template the possibility 
of such an union, my 
daughter turned to me 
with pallid face and 
said : 

««* Papa, I am afraid 
that man’s power is far 
greater than you ima- 
gine. Oh! how I wish 
you had'not given your 
consent to his seeing 
me again. Is it not 
even now possible for 
him to receive his dis- 
missal at your hands?’ 

“«My dear 
child,’ I replied, 
‘I have already 
told you that 
my sole reason 
for acting in this 
way was that 
we might both 
be relieved in 
the future from 
the necessity of 
recognizing his 
acquaintance in 
any way. Had 
I thought you 
would have ob- 
jected so strong- 
ly to seeing him, 
I certainly 
would never 
have acceded to 
his request.’ 

«Papa, she answered, with an emo- 
tion she vainly strove to suppress, ‘ you 
know I have never yet told you what I 
saw during my mesmeric trance in Paris.’ 

“ Although I had of late abstained alto- 
gether from questioning her as to what 
had really happened on that memorable 
night, I had never quite conquered my 


YOUR CONSENT.’ 


“OH! HOW I WISH YOU HAD NOT GIVEN 
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curiosity to learn the exact nature of the 
strange experience she had undergone, 
and which had affected her so deeply. I 
therefore waited with much interest for 
her to proceed. 

“But that disclosure was fated never 
to be made, for at this juncture, to my un- 
utterable astonishment, 
the door opened, and 
the Prince di Ricordo 
entered the room. I 
was too confounded at 
first to say a single 
word. That the Prince 
should call two hours 
before the 
appointed 
time was re- 
markable, 
though, of 
course, sus- 
ceptible of explanation. 
But that my servants, 
well trained as they 
were, should permit a 
visitor to walk in thus 
unannounced was a 
matter which filed me 
with the utmost 5ur- 
prise. The Prince, how- 
ever, appeared in no 
wise to regard the cir- 
cumstance as out of the 
common. With a cool- 
ness which filled me 
with inexpressible in- 
dignation, he intimated 
that he had anticipated 
the time. fixed for his 
calling, as he had to 
leave that afternoon for 
the Continent on im- 
portant business. 

«¢ Prince,’ I said, 
with an effort to emu- 
late his calmness, 
‘though you have, as 
you say, anticipated 
the time of your receiv- 
ing an answer from my 
daughter’s lips, and 
though I cannot but feel the greatest 
surprise at your extraordinary and un- 
announced intrusion, there can be no 
possible objection to this matter being 
settled at once, and ney My daughter 
absolutely declines the honour of your 
alliance, as you will now have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing from her own lips, after 
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which, I must ask you to put into execu- 
tion the understanding between us.’ 

“¢And that is ’ said the Prince, 
with a mocking smile. 

“¢That henceforth you will please to 
regard my daughter and myself as utter 
strangers.’ 

“ This time the Prince did not smile, but 
gazed straight at my daughter, who had sat 
hitherto as motionless as a marble statue. 

““* Lady Blanche!’ he said softly— 
and there was that same peculiar basilisk 
look in his eyes which I had noticed once 
before—that, surely, is not your own 
decision ?’ 

““My daughter gave a little gasp, as 
though some violent struggle were pass- 
ing in her mind, and murmured almost 
inaudibly, 

“6 Yes!" 

“«¢ Then, listen!’ said the Prince, ex- 
tending his arms with an almost imper- 
ceptible undulating movement. ‘ You have 
been persuaded against your own nature 
to make this answer. You are no longer 
acting as a free agent. I offer you a posi- 
tion which any woman, without respect 
to birth, might well envy—indeed, a posi- 
tion which many of the proudest in the 
land would be only too glad to assume— 
but, Lady Blanche, I wish you, and you 
alone, to be mine! I ask you to think 
again ere you reject my proposal.’ 

‘“‘For a moment or two my daughter 
swayed to and fro upon her chair as if in 
physical pain, the Prince all the while 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon her, 
and continuing at the same time the 
peculiar undulating movement of his 
arms. Whatever the extraordinary nature 
of the influence he was exerting upon my 
daughter might be, I was totally unable 
to determine, but it seemed to me that 
her lips were slowly forming an inarticu- 
late assent to his proposal. Exasperated 
beyond all measure at the audacious be- 
haviour of this man, who seemed resolved, 
at all costs, to force himself and his un- 
welcome attentions upon my daughter, I 
stepped forward, with an indignation 
which I could not control, and said: 

‘‘« Prince, this conduct of yours is both 
unwarrantable and offensive. You have 
your answer, which I ask you to be good 
enough to regard as absolutely final; and 
you must allow me to say, further, that 
your withdrawal now is the only course 


which can possibly commend itself to any. 


right-minded person.’ 
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“ PRINCE, THIS CONDUCT IS UNWARRANTABLE.” 


‘The Prince turned round upon me 
with an indescribable look on his face. 

“« My lord,’ he said, with great delibera- 
tion, ‘let me tell you that this is a matter 
especially between your daughter and 
myself, and that any effort on your part 
to thwart my will may be productive of 
much more startling consequences than 
you anticipate.’ 

‘©¢You scoundrel!’ I exclaimed furi- 
ously. ‘How dare you presume to ad- 
dress me thus upon such a matter and in 
my own house? I insist on your leaving 
without delay, or I shall adopt the only 
other alternative at my disposal, and have 
you promptly turned out by my servants.’ 

“ The Prince’s dark eyes literally seemed 
to flash out fire upon me as I spoke, and 
there was a cold anger in his voice which 
was far more impressive than the hottest 
passion. He advanced slowly into the 
centre of the room, and said frigidly: 

““¢Lord Faversham, you have chosen 
to decline the honour I was desirous 
of conferring upon your house. It is 
within my power to exact from you a 
terrible reparation for the affront you 
have thus put upon me. But it does not 
accord with my purpose to do this at the 
present time. I prefer to give you a fur- 
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ther measure of grace. Now listen,’ he 
continued, and the evil light in his eyes 
glittered with an intensity which sent a 
thrill of horror to my very soul, ‘and I 
will tell you what I will do. I have im- 
portant business elsewhere, but this day 
three weeks I will return and demand a 
different answer at your hands. Upon 
your head be the consequences if you re- 
fuse. In the meantime, it is my will that 
your daughter be subjected to no other 
external influence than mine own. She 
shall remain to all intents dead to you and 
the world for the period I have named, at 
the expiration of which I will come and 
claim her in spite of all opposition.’ 

‘As the Prince finished speaking he 
turned from me and extended his arms in 
the direction of my daughter, who had 
all through remained a passive spectator 
of this remarkable scene. As he did so 
he murmured some words, the purport of 
which I failed to catch, and the next 
moment my daughter sank back in her 
chair in a swooning condition. I rushed 
to the bell to summon assistance, and as 
soon as it was forthcoming I turned round 
to settle matters finally with the Prince. 
But, to my unutterable astonishment, he 
had disappeared—gone in the same un- 
accountable way in which he had come. 
Since then I have neither seen nor heard 
anything of him, and my daughter has 
remained in the state in which you have 
just seen her.” 

Here the Earl ceased his extraordinary 
narrative, which, it is needless to say, I 
had followed throughout with the closest 
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and most interested attention. The 
whole surroundings of the case, the con- 
tinued trance—if such it might be called 
—of the Lady Blanche, the mysterious 
appearance of the Prince, and his equally 
mysterious disappearance, were subjects 
so entirely out of the ordinary course of 
events that I could not but feel the most 
profound amazement at such a tale being 
possible in this matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century of ours. So deep, indeed, was 
my interest that for some little time I 
remained quite silent, pondering over the 
strange things I had just heard. At last 
I turned to the Earl and said thought- 
fully : 

‘* When did you say this very uncom- 
mon personage announced that he would 
probably return ? ” 

“ To-night at twelve,’ 
happy father with a sigh. 

I glanced towards the clock. It was on 
the very stroke of the fateful hour. With 
a curious sensation thrilling every nerve 
in my body, I turned towards my coim- 
panion, and as I did so there came a 
knock at the door. The Earl unlocked 
it, and a servant entered bearing a card. 
The Earl took it with a trembling hand, 
and a heavy groan escaped him. I looked 
at him interrogatively. 

“Yes,” he said in reply, ‘it 1s as I 
feared." And he handed me the card. 
I glanced at it with a strange feeling 
which I had never before experienced, 
and read thereon the simple inscription : 


? 


replied the un- 


Tue Prince pi Ricorpo. 
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III].—Tue Prince Dr Ricorpo. 


SHALL not easily forget my intro- 
I duction to the Prince di Ricordo. 
cratic form of the Earl of Faversham 
looking on with mournful eyes, and the 
knowledge that in an adjoining apartment 
there lay the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen in a sleep the profoundness of 
which could only be exceeded by death 
itse}f, were all calculated to render our 
first meeting a memorable one. The 
Prince, whatever his past history might 
have b en, was unquestionably a singularly 
striking and distinguished-looking  indi- 
vidual. The high, white brow, over which 
clustered in thick profusion the heavy 
black locks, as brilliant in their hue asa 
raven’s plumage, the piercing eyes that 
seemed able to penetrate the innermost 
recesses of the soul, the classic features 
cast in a mould often described but seldom 
seen ; all combined to make up a per- 
sonality as startling as it wasrare. He 
was enveloped in rich and almost priceless 
furs that an emperor might well have 
envied, while in one of his small and 
delicately gloved hands he carried a light 
cane, the knob of which appeared to consist 
of some curious stone, from which darted 
forth at irregular intervals little dull! flashes 
cf a peculiar greenish tint. 

Whether or no the Prince felt any sur- 
prise at seeing me I was unable to deter- 
mine. At any rate he showed none, but 
drawing a magnificent watch from his 


The midnight hour, the tall, aristo- | 


pocket, he turned to the Earl with a smile 
and said : 

‘¢T am punctual, my lord, I believe.” 

The Earl murmured some inarticulate 
words in reply ; and the Prince continued, 
pointing towards me with his cane: 

‘‘T have not the honour of this gentle- 
man’s acquaintance, and as the matter we 
have to discuss is of an eminently private 
Nature, it would, perhaps, be as well that no 
third party should be present at our inter- 
view.” 

My cheeks burned at this insulting 
speech, and I felt a strong inclination rise 
within me to chastise this insolent 
foreigner on the spot. But the thought of 
the lovely and helpless creature in such 
close proximity to me, and the fear that 
any such act on my part might only tend 
to complicate matters to her detriment, 
-served as a sufficient check to my passion. 
I therefore bit my lip and remained silent. 

The Earl, whose mind was evidently 
torn by conflicting feelings, again muttered 
some words, the purport of which I could 
not exactly catch, but which I understood 
in effect to be that I was a friend of his, 
and that he desired me to remain. 

‘As you will,” said the Prince, with a 
slight shrug of his shoulders ; ‘“ really it is 
not a matter of superlative importance. 
But as the hour grows late, it is, I think, 
desirable that we should proceed to busi- 
ness at once. I will therefore take it that 
this gentleman, being a friend of yours, is 
fully conversant with the object of my visit 
here to-night, which is, I need hardly re- 
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mind you, to ask the hand of your daughter, 
Lady Blanche Neville, in marriage. On 
the score of eligibility there can, I imagine, 
be no possible objection. My worldly 
position is beyond question, and on the 
day of our marriage I am prepared to pay 
into your banker’s the sum of one million 
sterling, to be settled upon Lady Blanche in 
the most absolute fashion you can devise.” 

To my astonishment the Earl still re- 
mained as though partially bereft of 
speech, and I marvelled at this all the 
more, seeing that he had but a short time 
previously expressed himsélf in such 
vigorous language concerning this auda- 
cious and persistent intruder. The Prince 
darted a swift glance at him, and then 
went on: 

“J have only just arrived from the 
Continent, to which important matters 
oblige me to return almost immediately. 
It is, therefore,eminently advisable that the 
marriage should take place without delay, 
and if you will allow me to suggest the 


THE PRINCE STOOD TWIRLING HIS CANE. 
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date I should say that three days hence 
would b2 a very suitable time.” 

The coolness with which this daring 
proposal was made completely took away 
my breath, and for some moments I felt as 
entirely incapable of uttering a_ single 
coherent word as did the Earl. In the 
meanwhile the Prince stood calmly in the 
centre of the room negligently twirling his 
cane with the curious stone, the green rays 
from which flashed hither and thither with 
a strange and indescribable effect. Some- 
how I could not take my eyes off the bale- 
ful thing, which seemed to glitter and 
glow with such an evil light. Then I fell 
to wondering to what order of precious 
stones it could belong, for in the whole 
course of my experience I could not bring 
myself to remember anything in the slight- 
est degree resembling it. By-and-by I 
found myself endeavouring to count the 
number of flashes it emitted per minute, 
keeping my hand upon my pulse for the 
purpose. It was an absurd thing to do 

on my part—horribly absurd — but 
though I struggled against the ab- 
surdity, it was of no use. And so the 
time ticked solemnly on, and still the 
profoundest silence reigned. Then, 
like one in a dream, I heard the Prince 
speaking again. 

“Yes,” he was saying, in a soft, 
musical voice—there was a wondrous- 
ly subtle fascination about his voice 
which was fully in keeping with the 
rest of his personality; “ then we will 
consider the matter as settled. You 
have a proverb, I believe,’’ he added 
with a peculiar smile, ‘which says 
that silence gives consent. We will 
so take it in the present instance.” 

I seemed at this moment to possess 
two distinct individualities, one of 
which was employed in idly. watching 
the Prince’s cane, and the other striv- 
ing with mighty effort to break 
through the inexplicable spell which 
seemed to have been cast over us. I 
tried to speak, but found myself 
utterly unable to do so. I endeavour- 


». ed to take a step forward, but I re- 


mained as though rooted to the grourd 
The sensation was as unpleasant as it 
was novel, and I asked myself mentaliy 
how much longer such an unnatural 
state of things could endure. 

Suddenly there came a knock at 
the door. The Prince turned round 
with an angry gesture, and in so doing 
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carried the canc 
for a moment out , 
of my sight. The 
effect upon me 
was magical. In- 
stead of standing 
as I had hitherto 
done, a_ passive 
though unwilling 
spectator of this 
remarkable scene 
I felt my previous 
lethargy fall from 
me as a Cloak 
drops from the 
shoulders, and I 
was myself once 
more, alert, keen 
and masterful, 
and determined 
at all hazards to 
resist this man to 
the utmost extent 
of my power. 

The Earl, who 
also seemed to 
recover himself in 
some measure at 
this interruption, 
opened the door 
to admit a nurse, 
who told us some- 
what excitedly that the Lady Blanche 
had just manifested signs of return- 
ing consciousness. The Earl clasped 
his hands together, and fervently ejacu- 
lated, ‘Thank God!” The Prince re- 
mained unmoved, save that a curious smile 
flickered across his face for a second and 
was gone. As for myself, I resolutely 
determined that this remarkable man 
should no longer exert his malefic influence 
over me, if I could possibly prevent it, and 
I mentally resolved that I-would, at allcosts, 
refrain from looking again at that myster- 
ious and fascinating stone. 

After the nurse had gone there was 
another spell of silence, which the Earl was 
the first to break. 

“Prince di Ricordo,” he said, with a 
dignity which became him infinitely well, 
‘‘T do not pretend or desire to understand 
the nature of the uncommon powers you 
apparently possess, but seeing the great 
and undeserved misery which you have 
been the means of inflicting upon an 
entirely innocent family, I appeal to your 
better nature to regard the negative answer 
which you have received as absolutely 
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irrevocable, and 
todepart in peace 
and trouble us no 
more.” 

The Prince re- 
mained still care- 
lessly swinging 
his cane to and 
fro as before, but 
I carefully avert- 
ed my eyes from 
it,and I observed 
to my great grati- 
fication, that the 
Earl was follow- 
ing my example. 
When the Prince 
spoke it was in 
a cold, hard voice 
that betrayed 
only too clearly 
the fixity of his. 
purpose. 

“« My lord,” he 
said — and tne 
motions of the 
cane became 
slightly accelera- 
ted, ‘*I have al- 
ready communi- 
cated to you my 
wish, and let me: 
tell youthat I am determined to be obeyed 
in this matter. From your daughter's lips 
alone will I accept my dismissal. She has 
but to say a single word, and I go forth 
from you for ever.” 

‘“‘ But,” objected the Earl, ‘‘my daugh- 
ter is not in a fit state to return you any 
answer whatever,” ; 

‘Pardon me, my lord,” replied the 
Prince coldly, ‘but you have already 
heard that the Lady Blanche has mani- 
fested signs of returning conscious- 
ness. I apprehend,” he continued sneer- 
ingly, ‘that Iam a better physician than 
this gentleman ‘here, whom, I imagine, I 
am not in error in supposing to be a medi- 
cal man.” 

I clenched my hands until the action 
became almost painful. How I hated this. 
insulting foreign princeling! And how 


,earnestly I longed for an opportunity to. 


turn the tables, and cover him and his vile 
machinations with the confusion they de- 
served! The Prince must have seen the 
anger in my eyes, but he took no notice 
and continued calmly : 

‘‘As I have before said, my lord, all I 
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desire is that your daughter should herself, 
of her own free will, and without being 
subjected to any outside influence, say 
‘Yes’ or ‘ No’ to the proposal which | have 
made. It is a very simple matter, and 
can be concluded in a very short space of 
time. If you will allow me to see Lady 
Blanche, I think you will find my presence 
will have such a revivifying effect upon 
her that she will be able to at once bring 
this affair to a final termination.” . 

The Earl hesitated, and cast an appeal- 
ing look in my direction, which I fully 
understood. It was upon myself, then, 
that the burden of this momentous decision 
was to rest. I thought rapidly for a few 
moments over the situation, and it seemed 
to me that the wisest course was to bring 
things to a decisive issue without further 
delay. Besides. I was anxious to be pre- 
sent myself at the wakening of the Lady 
Blanche, who I could not now doubt had 
been cast into a strange and inexplicable 
mesmeric sleep by the arts of the man who 
stood carelessly swinging his cane 
before me. For the first time, there- 
fore, during this extraordinary in- 
terview, I spoke. 

“My lord,” I said, still keeping 
my gaze carefully turned from the 
Prince, “if I might be allowed to 
advise in this matter, I should say 
that it would be desirable to termi- 
nate it in one way or another as 
soon as possible.” 

The Earl nodded eagerly, as 
tnough pleased to have another to 
decide for him under such bewilder- 
ing circumstances. Without a 
word, he motioned us to follow him, 
and led the way to the room where 
the Lady Blanche was lying. 

Already there was a marvellous 
alteration. The death-like pallor 
had fled, the warm blood was 
mantling in her cheeks, and her 
bosom rose and fell as the rich tide | 
coursed through her veins. But ~~ 
still she slept. If she had been { © 
beautiful in my eyes before, as © 
she lay there like some exquisite 
piece of sculpture fashioned by the 
inspired hand of genius, how 
infinitely more lovely was the pic- 
ture she now presented, as the sus 
Dended life-current throbbed and 
pulsated once again with all its 
Wonted vigour. That so perfect a 
creature should become the victim 
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of such a man as the Prince seemed to me 
altogether too horrible to contemplate, and 
inwardly I swore a great oath that if it 
were within the power of man to avert so 
ghastly a catastrophe, the Lady Blanche 
should never, while I lived, become the 
Princess di Ricordo. 

The Prince advanced to the foot of the 
couch, and extended his arms with a 
gentle movement thrice, at the same time 
murmuring a few words in an undertone. 
Slowly the heavy eyelids unclosed, slowly 
the delicate right hand sought the fair 
white brow, slowly those sweet lips parted 
with a heavy sigh, and the long and mys- 
terious sleep of the Lady Blanche was 
ended. Sinking his arms, the Prince 
leaned slightly forward and said, in a 
gentle and almost melancholy voice : 

‘‘Lady Blanche Neville, I ask you be- 
fore these witnesses to say whether you 
will become my wife. In the name of the 
Mighty One I ask you for your answer.” 

The Lady Blanche sighed again heavily, 


“My LORD," 1 SAID; ~ 
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then, raising herself upon 
her elbow, she turned her 
face full towards the 


Prince, and said in a 
firm, clear voice: 

“T will.” 

The Prince turned 


round to us with a dia- » , 
bolical smile upon his © 
handsome face, the tri- / ;“ 
umphant expression of j- 
which it was impossible | 
to mistake. The Earl | 
gave a despairing groan, | 
and sinking into a chair, | 
buried his head in his 
hands. As for myself, I ! 
felt my heart swell within 
me wellnigh to bursting. /,), } 
My hatred and loathing ‘ 
of the Prince increased a 
hundredfold in intensity 
during those last few 
moments. I gave one 
swift glance at his smil- 
ing, devilish face, and 
then I knew for the first 
time why men sometimes 
thirst with a hot and in- . 
extinguishable passion that nothing but 
the shedding of a aa blood can possibly 
assuage, 


IV. Water GRAHAM “Reviempens. 


To adequately describe my feelings as I 
returned home during the early hours of 
that bleak March morning isa task utterly 
beyond my power.” A fierce ‘and irre- 
pressible tumult. raged within. “my mind, 
to which it is‘impossible that my pen, at 
any rate, should: render anything like jus- 
tice. Passion succeeded passion, like the 
angry waves of the sea, only to dash 
themselves against the cold, hard rock of 
fact, and, beaten back, return again in 
wild and impotent fury to the attack. Un- 
controllable rage would be succeeded by 
hopeless despair, only to be followed in its 
turn by a wild, inchoate longing for ven- 
geance on the man, who had wrought all 
this havoc in my breast. It was consider- 
' ably past three when I’ reached Brook 
Street, yet I felt not the slightest inclination 
to retire to rest, and I remained in my 
study, brooding over the occurrences of the 
last few hours, ‘until the cold grey dawn 
slowly crept_in upon me, and bathed the 
room in its pale and melancholy light. 
With a supreme effort, I roused myself, 
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SAID IN A FIRM, CLEAR VOICE, ‘I WILL.” 


and began to consider seriously what was 
best to be done under the circumstances. 
I was obliged to admit to myself, half. 
with reluctance and half with a new-born 
sensation of delight, that the sudden and 
unexpected sight of Lady Blanche Neville 
had filled my soul with a strange and in- 
explicable feeling, which as yet I did not, 
even dare to.analyse. For some time I 
was unable to determine upon any satisfac-. 
tory course of action. In fact, the more I 
regarded the situation the more hopeless. 
did it appear. I remembered, for the first 
time with regret, that England was a free 
country, and that if Lady Blanche per-. 
sisted in her declared intention to marry; 
the Prince di Ricordo, there was nothing 
that I, or the Earl, or anyone else, could do | 
to prevent what was to me the most hid- 
eous and loathsome of unions. Suddenly 
a bright thought flashed upon me. I would 
wire to Walter Graham, and _ request him 
to hasten to town, and see me immediately 
upon an urgent matter which admitted 
of no delay. I attached such importance 
to this telegram that I determined to des- 
patch it myself. Besides, I felt that a 
walk in the fresh morning air would do me 
no harm, and I therefore put on my hat 
and sallied forth into the street. 
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It was barely eight o'clock, and 
there was not a soul in sight save 
a disreputable-looking man, lean- 
ing against the railings of a house ¢ 
on the opposite side, smoking a / 
short clay pipe, and who looked © 
to my eye like one of those home- 
l-ss wanderers, to whom the pass- 
ing of the night under no other ‘ee 
shelter than that of the open sky — = 
was an habitual and naturalevent, ~ 
But I was too much wrapped up 
in my own affairs to bestow more 
than a passing thought upon this 
stray piece of humanity, and <I 
made. my way to the nearest tele- 
graph office, mentally calculating 
the probable lapse of time between 
the forwarding of my telegram and 
the arrival of Walter Graham in 
town. : 

I duly despatched the wire, and © 
on coming out of the office, I saw, 
with a momentary feeling of sur- 
prise, that the ragged loafer I had 
previously noticed had turned his 
steps in the same direction as 
myself, and was now lounging 4 
carelessly on the other side of the .. — 
road, apparently engaged in the 
congenial occupation of gazing at 
nothing. . A cold bath and break- 
fast had a wonderfully reviving — 
influence upon me, and I after- © 
wards busied myself in’ my- con- 
sulting-room until three o'clock, 
when the last of my patients de- -- 
parted, and I was again-free to 
wonder how long a period was 
likely to elapse ere I once more 
felt the strong, warm grasp of 
Walter Graham’s friendly hand. 

As the evening advanced and 
still my friend came not, I began 
toexperience a return of my former 
restlessness. At length my im- 
Patience rose to such an ‘ungov- = 
enable height that I felt for the second 
timethe necessity of recourse to alittle fresh 
air. Leaving word that I would be back 
in half-an-hour, I started for a brisk walk 
round the houses, in the hope that this 
might drive away, in some degree, the de- 
Pression which had settled down upon my 
spints like a pall. : 

I walked for some minutes sharply in 
the direction of the Park, and then turned 
suddenly with the intention of retracing 
my steps. In so doing I came into some- 


A DISREPUTABLE MAN, 


what violent collision with a man, whom I 
recognised, with a certain uneasy feeling, 
as my vagrant acquaintance of the morning 

“ Hallo!” I said, with a desire to know 
whether there was anything more in all 
this than mere coincidence. ‘ You seem 
to be in an uncommon hurry, my friend ; 
and you'll excuse me if I recommend you 
to be in the future a little more careful 
where you are going. By the way, did I 
not see you in Brook: Street early this 
morning ?” 
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The man muttered some incoherent 
reply, and picking up his hat, which had 
fallen on the pavement, he suddenly darted 
off in the opposite direction to that in 
which he had been previously going. This 
remarkable behaviour on his part left no 
doubt in my mind that he was a spy—that 
I was, in fact, being carefully watched, 
and I needed no conjurer to tell me that 
the author of this surveillance was in all 
probability none other than the Prince di 
Ricordo himself. 

With this additional food for reflection 
I returned home, to find to my great and 
exceeding joy that Walter Graham had 
arrived in my absence. After the usual 
greetings were over, and my friend com- 
fortably ensconced in the easiest of the 
chairs which my study afforded, I proceed- 
ed to narrate to him the strange case of 
Lady Blanche Neville, and to invite his 
opinion thereon. 5. , ; : 

I had expected him to listen with atten- 
tion. to the details of ‘so curious and re- 
markable a story, but I must confess that 
| was not prepared for the extraordinary 
amount of interest which he displayed as I 
progressed with my narrative. As I 
approached: the-denouement his excitement 
became so great that he rose from his chair 
and began pacing up and down the study 
floor with short, uneven, eager steps. 
When I came to the part where Lady 
Blanche had deliberately said ‘I will” to 
the Prince’s proposal, ‘he ‘could no longer 
restrain his feelings. Stopping abruptly 
in his walk he smote the table heavily with 
his clénched fist, at the same time exclaim- 
ing, in ‘a voice full of irrepressible emo- 
tion : 

« My God !. what an awful scoundrel this 
Prince di Ricordo must be!”’ 

I had no difficulty in heartily agreeing 
with him on this point, and I devoutly 
wished that our unanimity was of itself 
sufficient to find us some satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. Unhappily, however, 
we were confronted with a state of things 
which demanded the most prompt and 
vigorous action, though in what form or in 
what way such action was possible, I was 
altogether unable even in the remotest 
degree to conceive. 

We sat talking over the matter long into 
the night without coming to any definite 
conclusion. Indeed, under the circum- 
stances, little else was to be expected. One 
project after another was broached only to 
be discarded immediately afterwards as 


PICKING UP HIS HAT, 


altogether impracticable and absurd, and 
we finally separated without having 
arrived at any decision on the subject. 

The next morning we again resumed 
the discussion, with the same futile result. 
In fact, the more we considered the situa- 
tion the more desperate did it appear. We 
had said everything that could be said, and 
we were now silently staring at each other 
with blank and hopeless faces, when the 
arrival of one of the actors in this strange 
drama gave a new impulse to our 
thoughts. 

It was the Earl of Faversham, courteous 
and refined as usual, but bearing in his 
face the obvious signs of heavy grief. But, 
as I have said, his manner was as perfect 
as though sorrow to him were but a name 
and not an experience. Indeed, the good 
breeding of the man seemed to be imper- 
ceptibly and unconsciously displayed en- 
tirely of its own volition, and to flow from 
him in one continuous stream without the 
slightest knowledge or effort on his part. 
He had called, he said, to express his 
thanks for the ready and sympathetic 
attention which I had shown the other 
evening. I replied that I was only too 
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happy in my attendance, and that it was a 
source of the very greatest regret to me 
that 1 had been unable to be of any real 
service on the occasion I followed up 
this expression of sorrow with an anxious 
inquiry as to the present state of Lady 
Blanche’s health ; at the same time adding 
that my friend, to whom I had already 
taken the liberty of telling the story, was a 
well-known and distinguished medical man 
who took the very greatest interest in this 
very remarkabie case. 

“She has,” said the Earl, with a sigh, 
“to all appearance entirely recovered from 
her mysterious trance, which, singularly 
enough, does not seem to have had those 
injurious after effects upon her such as 
might naturally have been expected.” 

** And does—is she ” I began hesi- 
tatingly. 

The Earl immediately divined what I 
wished to say. 

“Yes,” he replied mournfully ;_ ‘ unfor- 
tunately she does. Though on ail other 
points she is perfectly prepared to submit 
to my wishes. on this she remains unalter- 
ably firm. That the marriage is distaste- 
ful to her I cannot but believe, but in face 
of her solemn and reiterated assurances 
that it is absolutely imperative, I greatly 
fear it is useless to think of averting it.” 

I dissented from this proposition in- 
wardly with much vigour, though at the 
same time I was compelled to admit to 
myself it was only too probable that the 
karl was entirely right in his view of the 
matter. JI said nothing however, and 
after a short pause, he went on: 

“ After all, the marriage is not an entirely 
unsatisfactory one from a worldly stand- 
point. The Prince di Ricordo is, beyond all 
doubt, an exceedingly wealthy man, and 
though little or nothing seems to be known 
as to his actual position in society, I have 
not been able to discover anything serious- 
ly to his detriment.” 

I knew full well that the Earl was only 
endeavouring to solace himself with such 
stray crumbs of comfort as he could extract 
from a situation which it was impossible 
to doubt he thoroughly deplored in his 
heart. It was, indeed, a hideous position 
lor anyone to be placed in, and I would 
willingly at that moment have given all I 
possessed to’ be able to terminate it in a 
fashion at once decisive and effectual. 
But I could think of no expedient likely to 
Prove of the slightest use in the present 
‘mergency, and I ground my teeth 


savagely together in the extremity of my 
rage, as I recognized with despair that 
unless some totally unexpected and unfore- 
seen circumstance transpired, it was highly 
probable that the catastrophe which I 
dreaded more than anything on earth 
would speedily become an accomplished 
and irrevocable fact. 

I was still gloomily meditating on the 
exceeding likelihood of this evil consumma- 
tion, when Graham, who had for some 
minutes been gazing abstractedly into the 
fire, suddenly raised his head and said 
abruptly : 

‘¢] wonder what peculiar sort of stone it 
could have been which the Prince carried 
in his cane, and which seems to have been 
endowed with such mysterious and alto- 
gether extraordinary power. Do I under- | 
stand you to say it was entirely different 
in its appearance from anything you had 
ever seen before? ” 

** Yes,’ I replied thoughtfully, and with 
a certain amount of hesitation, for, in truth, 
I was not quite so thoroughly confident on 
this point as I had previously been. “ Yet, 
somehow, I have since more than once 
dimly fancied that, in some way in which 
I cannot distinctly remember, I have be- 
fore seen a stone resembling it in some 
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measure, though at what time, and under 
what circumstances, I am utterly unable 
to recall to mind.” 

. Graham still continued to gaze steadily 
at the fire after this reply, and for a short 
space the silence remained unbroken. 
Then, as though a sudden inspiration had 
come upon him, Graham all at once smote 
his hands together sharply and exclaimed: 

‘* By-the-way, Wiseman, what became 
of that curious stone which the nameless 
Hebrew gave you on his death-bed, when 
we were students at the hospital ? ” 

I could not repress a violent start as 
these words fell unexpectedly upon my 
ears. The whole of that almost forgotten 
scene rose up again before me as vividly 
as though it had transpired but yesterday; 
and a great flood of light streamed in upon 
me as I remembered, with a sharp quick- 
ening of the pulse, that it was the recollec- 
tion of this very, and hitherto strangely 
neglected, stone which I had been vainly 
endeavouring to recall ever since my mo- 
mentous midnight interview with that 
singular and incomprehensible person who 
called himself by the imposing title of the 
Prince di Ricordo. 


V.—THE Price or REDEMPTION. 


ALTHOUGH I remained, to all appearance, 
outwardly calm, it was with-a feeling of 
deep and indefinable excitement that I 
arose from.my chair, and, with a hasty 
‘apology to my visitors, left the room to 
search for the stone which the Israelitish 
mystic had, with the cold grasp of death 
- upon him, presented to me considerably 
over a decade ago. It was to mea pro- 
found and altogether insolvable mystery 
how the knowledge of that stone had so 
completely departed from my :remem- 
brance. Had it been steeped in the waters 
of oblivion, with the avowed intention of 
rendering its owner entirely unconscious of 
its possession, it could not have been pos- 
sible for its very existence to have slipped 
my memory in a more absolute and incon- 
ceivable manner than it had. Even now 
that it had been recalled to me in such an 
unlooked-for fashion by Walter Graham, 
I was entirely unable to remember where 
I had hidden it away, and it was witha 
strange commingling of hope and fear that 
I proceeded to my study, as being its most 
likely place of concealment, to commence, 
with a beating h-«art, the’ search for it 
forthwith. 

At last, after a long and tedious seeking, 
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in which every note in the gamut of my 
emotions was successively struck, I dis- 
covered the little carved sandal - wood 
casket containing the missing gem. Eagerly 
I drew it forth from that corner of my 
ebony bureau in which it had remained 
hidden from the light of day for consider- 
ably more than ten years, and conveyed 
it exultantly to where the Earl and Walter 
Graham sat patiently awaiting my return. 
With a trembling hand, I unscrewed the 
top of the casket and immediately there 
rolled out upon the table before us a pale, 
chameleon-hued stone, the predominant 
colour of which it was impossible to deter- 
mine. It was an exact counterpart of that 
stone which had so strangely affected me 
when my eyes had rested upon it for the 
first time in the Prince di Ricordo’s cane. 
But there was this difference: that whereas 
the Prince’s stone had. sent forth dull, 
green, intermittent gleams of light, the 
scintillating rays of mine, although of the 
same green hue, were marked by a bDril- 
liancy and fire far in excess of those 
emitted by the other. But in all other 
respects the two stones appeared to be 
identical. 

We sat. staring silently at it as it lay 
upon the table, flashing out its wonderful 
light upon us, and again I marvelled to 
think that I had not perceived its exceed- 
ing beauty before. So far as my dim re- 
collection served’ me, when the Jew had 
handed it to me upon his death-bed it had 
simply been a dull mass of colour, bearing 
not the faintest resemblance to that bril- 
liant and lovely stone upon which we now 
gazed with such fascinated eyes. Without 
doubt, I had never looked upon such a 
glowing gem before, and there gradually 
stole in upon me an absurd notion that the 
stone, with all its: glittering mobility, was 
not, after all, merely .a gorgeous specimen 
of..mineral production, . but a veritable 
living, moving, sentient thing. Indeed, to 
such an extent did this preposterous fancy 
take possession of my brain that even as 
I gazed, 1 seemed to see it thrill and throb 
before me witha pulsating motion which 
no mere inanimate body ever possessed. 

Walter Graham, who had, in a sur- 
prising manner, entirely recovered his 
usual calm and imperturbable demeanour at 
the sight of the stone, broke in upon this 
fanciful reverie just in the very nick of 
time. 

‘¢ Are you satisfied,” he inquired, looking 
at me steadily, “that this Stone is really 
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the counterpart of 
the one which af- 
fected you so 
strangely the other 
evening ?” 

“Yes.” I rep ied 
decidedly ; es the 
exact counterpart, 
save only that it is | 
infinitely more bril- 
liant than the Prin- 
ce’s. In fact, though 
the comparison may 
seem ridiculous, I 
cannot help mental- 
ly likening them, the 
one to a quick and 
the other to a mori- 
bund soul.” 

“1 see,” replied ' 
Graham _ thought- 
fully ; “* but as this 
stone of yours szems 
to improve so much 
by remaining undis- 
turbed in darkness, 
it is quite possible 
that when it has 
been exposed to the 
light for some time 
it may again become as dull as it was 
before. Therefore I have a suggestion to 
make to you.” 

“Yes?” I said, in some surprise. 

“Yes,” repeated Graham quietly. “ It 
has occurred to me that having regard 
to the exceedingly remarkable likeness 
which exists between these two stones, it 
is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that if they should ever happen by any 


chance to be placed side by side, it might - 


be an almost hopeless task to say which 
was yours and which the Prince’s. As we 
know at the present time which is which, 
I propose to make a slight and almost im- 
perceptible mark on your stone with this 


diamond,” pointing as he spoke toa superb. 


diamond ring on his finger, the gift of a 
grateful patient whom he had rescued from 
the very jaws of death. ‘In that case,” 
he continued grimly, ‘there will be no 
difficulty in settling the respective owner- 
ships.” 

Tt was a curious idea, and one the utility 
of which I must confess I did not exactly 
pereeive. It seemed to me in the highest 
degree improbable that any confusion be- 
tween the two stones was ever likely to 
arise, or that I should ever experience such 
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a dilemma as Graham had thus _fore- 
shadowed. However, I saw no objection 
to his doing as he proposed, and I there- 
fore signified my consent. 

Graham rose slowly from his chair, 
drawing as he did so the ring fromhis . 
finger. The Jew’s stone was now glitter- 
ing and glowing with an almost unearthly 
light. I thought I saw. too, for the first 
time, red flashes mingling with the green, 
and again the singular fancy crossed my 
brain that the stone possessed in very truth 
some element of life, and was incensed at 
the deed which Graham proposed to do. 

Graham seized it firmly in his fingers, 
and, as he did so, beyond all question great 
flashes of red darted from it in every direc- 
tion, to the almost complete extinction of 
the green. As Graham deliberately drew 
his diamond across the base, there wailed 
upon our ears an indescribable sound, 
more harrowing in its plaintiveness than 
any I had previously heard in the whole 
course of my not inconsiderable experience 
of human suffering and pain. At the same 
time there arose a faint grey vapour, which 
floated slowly upwards and was gradually 
dispersed. The whole thi: ¢ was horribly 
weird and unnatural, and the extreme 
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pallor on our faces bore eloquent testimony 
to its ghastly influence upon our already 
highly-tensioned feelings. 

Shortly after this, the Earl took his 
departure, obviously considerably shaken 
by what he had heard and seen, but not 
before he had requested me to call again, 
in my medical capacity, upon his daughter. 
The marriage, in spite of the Prince’s wish 
for an earlier date, had been fixed to take 
place three weeks hence, and during this 
intervening period of respite I called re- 
peatedly upon the Lady Blanche. I found 
her each time, though perfectly sensible, 
moving and acting exactly like one in a 
dream. Her conversation, if brief, was 
always to the point, and not even the most 
fastidious could take the slightest excep- 
tion to the cold faultlessness of her de- 
meanour. All the same, it was impossible 
not to feel that she could not, in the strict 
sense of the word, be held responsible for 
her actions, and that her will was con- 
tinuously being subjected to a stronger 
power than her own. 

During the whole of this interval I never 
once saw the Prince di Ricordo until the 
Sunday before the projected marriage. 
Graham, who still remained with me, was 
as unable as myself to suggest any reason- 
able expedient to thwart the Prince’s in- 
vincible determination and free Lady 
Blanche from her impending fate. Acting, 
however, on his advice, I never called at 
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HE GAVE A GREAT START FORWARD. 


the Earl’s residence without carrying in 
my pocket the Jew’s last gift tome. He 
warmly urged that if it should be my lot 
to encounter the Prince before the fatal 
day, I should try the experiment whether 
my stone was capable of producing the 
same or any similar effect upon him as his 
had done upon me. But, so far, no chance 
had been afforded me of making the trial, 
and dark and ugly thoughts rushed through 
my soul as I realised at length that the 
last feeble flicker of hope was on the point 
of final extinction. 

But, as I have said, on this fateful Sun- 
day I had an unexampled stroke of good 
fortune. The Prince happened to call 
during my visit—the farewell visit, in fact, 
which I proposed to pay to the sweetest 
woman I had ever seen, ere her detested 
union with another. Whether the en- 
counter was intentional or the result of 
accident it was, of course, beyond my 
power to say. Anyhow, there the Prince 
stood before me again, as calm and impas- 
sive as ever. 

Save for a subtle, elusive, malignant 
look which once or twice flitted across his 
face, one would have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced him a worthy bearer of the exalted 
title of Prince. He was attired in the 
most perfect taste, and I observed, with a 
great thrill of exultation, that he carried in 
his hand the cane with the mystic stone. 
His manner towards me was of the most 
icy politeness, 
though an obvi- 
ous sneer curled 
round his lips as 
he sarcastically 
enquired which 
of the two I con- 
sidered the more 
potent physician. 
I smiled slightly, 
but made no di- 
rect reply, and, 
thrusting myhand 
into my pocket, I 
drew forth the 
little sandal-wocd 
casket. Un- 
screwing the top, 
I held it to my 
nostrils as though 
inhaling some 
rare and fragrant 
perfume, at the 
same time taking 
care that he 
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should obtain a full view of the glorious 
iridescence of the stone within. 

Never before had I witnessed such a 
marvellous change as passed over the 
Prince’s face as his eyes rested, for the 
first time within 
my knowledge, up- 
on that wonderful 
stone, which was 
to his in splendid 
effulgence as the 
midday sun in con- 
trast to the minor 
orb of night. He 
ave a great start 
orward, and as he 
did so his cane fell 
from his hand with 
a crash upon the 
floor. Without 
stooping to regain 
it, he said, in a voice 
in which calmness 
ineffectually strug- 
gled with rage: 

‘“‘ Where, may I 
ask, did you obtain 
that stone ?” 


LADY BLANCHE NEVILLE BECAME MY WIFE. 


My opportunity had come at last, and I 
took the fullest advantage of it. 

“Prince,” I replied, with as much un- 
concern as I could muster at such an 
exciting crisis, ‘‘it seems to me that you 


have not the 
slightest right to 
ask me such a 
question. Where 
I obtained that 
stone is certainly 
no one’s business 
save my own,” 
With a mighty 
effort, the Prince, 
in some degree,re- 
covered his com- 
posure, and when 
he spoke again 
there wasa forced 
respect in his tone 
which had hither- 
to been conspicu- 
ously wanting. 
But for some mo- 
ments he remain- 
ed perfectly silent, 
apparently revol- 
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ving this new and unexpected development 
in his mind. Crushing down his feelings 
to an utterly emotionless point, he said at 
last : 

‘Dr. Wiseman, I have a great and 
sufficient reason for desiring to know how 
that stone came into your possession. As, 
however, you refuse to answer this ques- 
tion, permit me to suggest that if you will 
allow me to call upon you to-morrow, I 
may be able to make you a proposition 
to which, I believe, you will not be entirely 
displeased to listen.” 

* How wildly my heart throbbed at these 
pregnant words! Already I saw: in anti- 


cipation the Lady Blanche freed and by my" 


hand! ‘The appointifient was duly made, 
and I returned home in a veritable deli- 
rium of joy. Graham‘ listened. gravely to 
my story, but made but one comment 
upon it. 


‘‘ Wiseman,” he said, with a degree of | 


solemnity which somewhat surprised me, 
‘<T believe you now hold the game for the 
moment in your own hands. The only 
thing that I am not sure: of is whether 
the price you are about to pay for victory 
may not be much too high.” 

Poor fellow! I forgaye him! He had 
never seen the Lady Blanche. Had he 
done so, he would never have spoken like 
that ! | | | 

Next morning, punctually as the clock 
struck ten, the Prince was announced. He 
had now entirely recovered his customary 
immobility, and there was a cold, busi- 
ness-like air about him: which effectually 
precluded any but thé briefest conversa- 
tion. : 

‘¢Dr. Wiseman,” he said curtly, ‘ you 
are, I take it, a manof the world. As 
such, you will be able to afford to what I 


am about to say the fullest Gopsideration. | 


I believe I am not in error‘in supposing 
that you view the projected marriage be- 


tween Lady Blanche Neville and myself 
with a large amount of antipathy.” 

I simply nodded my head. I could not 
trust myself to speak. 

‘© Very well,” he said — he was without 
his cane, I noticed, this time—* in return 
for the stone which I saw in your posses. 
sion yesterday I am willing to entirely re- 
linquish my claim to her hand.” 

‘* For ever ?’’ I managed to ejaculate. 

‘« For ever,” he returned unmovedly. 

‘‘Havé you any objection to express 
yourself to this effect in writing?” I 
enquired huskily. 

‘‘ Not the shghtest,” he replied ; and he 


~sat,down there and then and wrote a tul! 
_and unconditional release. 


With tumultuously mingled feelings, [ 


delivered the stone into his possession, 


retaining, however, the casket in which i 
had been previously enclosed. There wa; 
a look I little liked upon his face, but he 
received it without a word, and, with a 


‘ haughty gesture, turned to leave the room. 


‘‘T trust,” I ventured to say as he stood 
in the open doorway, ‘‘that you will now 


‘consider it unnecessary to continue your 


espionage upon my movements.” 

A wicked smile flitted over his evil 
face. | 

‘You must leave that entirely to my 
discretion,” he replied. ‘It depends al- 
together ‘ipon your future movements. 
But if you are disposed to accept a warn- 
ing from me, let.me advise you never to 
cross my path again. Should you ever be 
rash enough to do so, rest assured the 
issue will be of such a nature as to involve 
the everlasting loss to you of all you prize 
most dearly on this earth.” And, with 
these ominous words, he turned abruptly 
on his heel and quitted the room. 

I need say no more upon this portion of 
my life, save that six months later Lady 
Blanche Neville became my wife. 
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VI. A Horrisie SUGGESTION. 


OR the next few years nothing 
ah occurred to in any way disturb the 
perfect happiness of our married 


life. My wife, indeed, would at times 
lament that no sunny- -faced children were 
vouchsafed to her, and that in her case 
the sweetest and stiongest passion which 
God has implanted in the female breast 
remained unsatisfied. But beyond 
this all was peaceful and unal- 
loyed bliss. My practice steadily 
increased, and _ proportionately 
also, my wealth. In fact, 
I may say without con- 
aN ceit that at this period 
I was generally recog- 
nised, even by the medi- 
cal profession, as a spe- 
cialist of European repu- 
tation, whose fame was 
scarcely susceptible of 
augmentation. The great 
pressure of work upon 

me—for I was almost in- 
cessantly occupied with 
my patients from morn- 
) ing till night—effectually 
— precluded on my part 
any resumption of my 
previous investigations 
into the history and ex- 


Sat a A ercise of the occult arts. 
“SF, & (ald 23 Had, however, such been 
ST “sh : possible, I much doubt if, 


A with my recent experien- 
BAS ces still fresh in my me- 


AGREED TO LET THE PAST DROP ENTIRELY. mory, Ishould have cared 
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to pursue the subject further. My wife 
and I had mutually agreed to let the past 
drop entirely—at any rate, so far as open 
reference to it was concerned; and though 
there were, unquestionably, times when our 
thoughts refused to be controlled, and 
strayed, against our will, into forbidden 
domains, still outwardly no sign was ever 
made by either of us that the eventful 
days preceding our marriage had any 
place in our remembrance. So _ passed 
the years quietly and happily until the 
close of 1886. 

It wanted but a week to Christmas— 
which we proposed spending at the 
Cheshire seat of my father-in-law, the 
IYarl of Faversham—when I received a 
totally unexpected visit from my friend, 
Walter Graham. I was, of course, de- 
lighted to see him again after so long a 
period, but I was sorry to observe that he 
was looking much paler and thinner than 
of old. His face, too, wore a haggard 
and anxious appearance which imme- 
diately excited my concern, and alto- 
yether it was very obvious to my trained 
eye that my friend was far from being 
well. 

I purposely abstained from remarking 
on this at the time, knowing, as I did, his 
rooted objection to any reference to the 
state of his health. 
Later on, however, 
when we sat chat- 
ting over our cigars 
in my study, I ven- 
tured to cautiously 
approach the sub- 
ject. 

“Graham,” I 
said, with an as- 
sumption of care- 
lessness which was 
entirely hypocriti- 
cal, I’m afraid 
you've been over- 
working yourself a 
bit lately. You've 
let your system run 
down too fast. You 
want a tonic—a 
change. Why not 
come and_ spend 
Christmas with us 
at Faversham 
Hall?” 

Graham shook 
his head in a me- 
lancholy fashion. 


_attributes. 
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‘“‘ That is impossible,” he replied quietly; 
‘though, indeed, had circumstances been 
different from what they are, nothing 
would have given me greater pleasure.” 

There was an unmistakable ring of sad- 
ness in his voice which was as depressing 
as it was rare. I stole another furtive 
glance at him out of my half-closed eyes, 
and then for the first time I realised how 
greatly altered for the worse was this man 
of iron nerves—this splendid specimen of 
God's noblest creation, endowed with the 
fullest perfection of mental and physical 
In addition to his pallor and 
emaciation, there would occasionally flit 
across his face a startled, apprehensive 
look that reminded me of nothing so much 
as a hunted animal at bay. There was 
also a nervous twitching in his limbs, 
especially in his hands, which did not 
escape my observation; and I noticed. 
further, that on the little finger of the left 
hand he wore a slender metal ring, ap- 
parently fashioned from highly-polished 
steel, which he kept continually turning 
in a mechanical manner from left to right. 

For some moments the silence remained 
unbroken, save for the ticking of the 
clock upon the mantel. Graham sat 
staring abstractedly at the fire, and I 
continued secretly watching him the 

while. My friend was 
the first to speak. Fling- 
ing his half-consumed 
cigar into the blazing 
grate with a gesture of 


FLINGING HIS HALF-CONSUMED CIGAR INTO THE GKATE, 
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mingled impatience and despair, he ex- 
claimed abruptly: 

‘‘Wiseman, you think that I am seri- 
ously ill, There is no mistaking your 
voice and manner. Well, I will not attempt 
to deceive you. I am ill, very ill, but my 
malady, unhappily, is far beyond the 
reach of even your justly-renowned skill. 
Yes,” he continued quickly, speaking as 
if under some uncontrollable influence, 
and with inconceivable bitterness, ‘ ab- 
surd and ridiculous in the highest degree 
as it must appear to you, my present ap- 
pearance is solely owing to the fact that I 
am unfortunately in the power of a potent 
spirit, far mightier in every respect than 
myself.” 

I stared at him in great surprise for 
some moments. Although I was, of course, 
perfectly aware of the fascination which 
the supernatural had always had for him— 
and indeed for both of us—I could not 
but fee! the utmost amazement at this 
remarkable and unexpected declaration. 
For the time being I quite forgot that the 
duties of my married life, and the con- 
tinuous care of an ever-increasing circle 
of patients, had caused me to bestow but 
irregular and fugitive thoughts during the 
past five years upon a subject which, pro- 
bably, had been present and predominant 
in his mind the whole period. It was, 
therefore, with a curiosity not altogether 
unmixed with a certain vague alarm, that 
[ said: 

‘‘In the power of a spirit mightier than 
yourself! What in the name of common 
sense am I to understand by that ?” 

‘Simply this,’ replied Graham with 
outward composure, though I could see, 
from the nervous way in which his under- 
jaw was working, that he was deeply 
moved, ‘I am in the clutches of a devil; 
who holds me at his mercy—a fiend that 
I made the fatal mistake of imagining was 
under perfect and absolute control. Alas! 
for my headstrong foolishness. He is now 
my undisputed master, and I am the most 
abject of his slaves.” 

I felt too much bewildered by what I 
had just heard to return any fitting or co- 
herent answer. Had any other man but 
Graham openly stated such a thing to me 
I should have had not the slightest hesi- 
tation in regarding it as the hallucination 
of a diseased brain. But Graham was the 
last individual in the world whom I should 
have suspected of suffering from any dis- 
order of the mind. That keen intellect 
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and cool, discriminating judgment had 
always been objects of my special admira- 
tion, and it was impossible for me to 
suppose that they had been suddenly . 
overthrown, and that I was now in the 
company of a madman. _I was still pon- 
dering what reply was best suited to the 
occasion when Graham saved me any 
further trouble on that score by saying 
quietly : 

‘* Would you like to hear the tale? It 
is principally to tell you that I am here 
this evening.” 

I eagerly signified my assent, and after 
a slight pause, during which he seemed to 
be revolving the most appropriate lan- 
guage in which to couch his narrative, he 
turned his eyes with a mournful gaze 
upon my face, and began in a subdued 
voice. 


VII. GraHam TELLS A STRANGE 
STORY. 


“You must know, then,’ he said—and 
I remarked that his voice, although low, 
was firm and resolute, as if he had pur- 
posely braced himself up for the telling of 
his story—‘that the deep impression left 
upon my mind by the extraordinary epi- 
sode in which the Prince di Ricordo 
played so prominent a part—an episode 
which, fortunately, resulted so happily for 


-you—instead of diminishing, unmistakably 


increased in intensity with the lapse of 
time. Do what I would, I found myself 
totally unable to banish, even for a single 
day, the recollection of that mysterious 
man, and those wonderful twin stones, of 
whose virtues we knew next to nothing, 
but the potency of which we had seen 
manifested in so striking a manner. The 
more I revolved the matter the more con- 
vinced did I become that the source of 
the Prince’s marvellous power was not to 
be sought in any legitimate direction. 
From this conclusion I was_ speedily 
forced to another, namely, that if he drew 
his power from the unseen world, it must 
unquestionably be of malefic, and possibly 
even of direct Satanic origin. This wasa 
gruesome and uncomfortable enough 
thought in all conscience; yet I could not 
persuade myself that it rested on nothing 
more substantial than mere assumption. 
In fact, to my mind its probability waxed 
greater and greater day by day until at 
last it admitted of no uncertainty what- 
ever. I need not tell you what interest I 
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have always taken in everything apper- 
taining to occultism—an interest which, I 
think I am justified in saying, until your 
. Marriage, we shared in common.” 

«‘ And do now, for the matter of that,” I 
interrupted at this point. ‘My interest 
in the subject has never waned, though 
my opportunities for study recently have 
been exceedingly small.” 

‘Of course I can quite understand how 
much more profitably your time is occu- 
pied nowadays,” returned Graham, with 
a faint smile; ‘‘and, indeed, my own 
experience is not such as should en- 
courage any man in the attempt to raise 
the veil which wisely separates us from 
the invisible world.” 

“Then what in the name of goodness 
induced you to do so?” I somewhat in- 
considerately blurted out. ‘Why did 
you not confine your researches as hereto- 
fore to the purely scientific 
aspect of the question, which 
could not possibly have had 
any evil effect ?” 

Graham shrugged 
his shoulders in a 
melancholy fashion. 

“*Man is not 
always master 
of his ways,” 
he replied 
gravely ; ‘‘nei- 
ther can he 
invariably 
foretell the 
consequences 
of his acts. 
But first of all, 
listen to what 
I have to say, 
and you shall 
then judge for ~~ 
yourself.” = 


“SUDDENLY TURNED ROUND TO ME, AND SAID.” 
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Thus rebuked, I held my peace, nor did 
I once further interrupt my friend until 
the conclusion of his narrative. 

“As I have said,” continued Graham, 
after a slight pause, “the impression 
made upon me by the events immediately 
preceding your marriage was of a deep 
and permanent character. Of course, 
with mesmerism, in its various branches 
and aspects, I was well acquainted, it 
having been comprised in the range of 
my occult studies. But the entire sur- 
roundings of this affair were so exceed- 
ingly uncommon, and so utterly distinct 
from anything which I had hitherto come 
across, that the very remembrance of it 
held me perfectly fascinated. Hypnotic 
suggestion, it is true, was sufficient to 
explain, in some measure, that prolonged 
and awful trance, but the mystery of the 
stones remained, and, more insoluble still, 
the mystery of the man 
himself. In short, this 
subject, like the poor. 
was ever with me, and 
my curiosity to learn 
the real secret of the 
“, Prince’s power rose 

wey) daily higher and higher 
i within me until finally 
‘it reached fever point. 

‘“‘Tt was in this frame 

of mind that I stopped 
by chance, one morn- 
ing, at a bookseller’s 
stall, and ran my eye 
mechanically over the 
contents. A small 
volume, in French, on 
mesmerism caught my 
attention, and drawing 
it from its place, I be- 
gan glancing through 
the contents. It was 
not a very remarkable 
work, and, so far asa 
cursory examination 
went, did not seem 
likely to add much to 
my store of informa- 
tion on the subject. 
However, as the price 
was small, I resolved 
to purchase it; and I 
was fumbling in my 
pocket for the neces- 
sary sum, when a little 
old man, with a long, 
grey beard, who had 
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been standing at my side examining some 
other books, suddenly turned round to me, 
and said: 

‘“*You are interested in mesmerism, 
perhaps? It is a curious science, and 
one to which I have myself devoted a 
considerable amount of time and atten- 
tion, but I do not think you will find 
that book of much service to you.’ 

“On being thus unexpectedly addressed, 
I turned round on my part, and took a 
good look at the stranger who had just 
spoken. He was a man whose age might 


have been put down at anything between — 


sixty and ninety, but probably the mean 
would not have been far from correct. He 
was considerably shorter than the usual 
run of mankind, and the lower half of his 
face was completely obliterated by his 
immense beard, which reached nearly to 
his waist. But the most remarkable 
feature about him was his eyes, the 
piercing brilliancy of which the extreme 
sallowness of his complexion only served 
to enhance. 

‘‘As a rule, I am not much given to 
reciprocate advances of this sort, neither 
am I in any way partial to entering into 
conversation with casual strangers whom 
I may happen to meet in the streets. But 
somehow this man interested me. For 
one thing, his voice was deliciously soft 
and musical, and voices of that description 
have always had a special charm for me. 
Besides, he spoke like a highly-cultivated 
man, and I could not forbear thinking 
that he could probably tell me more about 
mesmerism in an hour than I should be 
likely to obtain from books by months of 
reading. I did not, therefore, repulse him, 
as I should most certainly have done any 
other person thus unknown to me; but 
slipping my purchase into my pocket, I 
strolled up the street in the company 
of my new acquaintance, chatting mean- 
while about Mesmer and the science now 
popularly known by his name. When we 
arrived at the corner, I stopped, and my 
<ompanion did likewise. I was about to 
say ‘ Good-day,’ when, abruptly contract- 
ing his shaggy grey eyebrows until they 
formed an unbroken line, he darted from 
under them a piercing glance, and said : 

‘©¢ Dr. Graham, I have in my possession 
an exceedingly rare book. which contains 
an exhaustive analysis of the subject we 
have just been discussing. If you would 
like to see it, I shall have much pleasure in 
bringing it round to your rooms to-night.’ 
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“To say that I was surprised at this 
unanticipated proposition is a mild way 
of stating a fact. That the old man 
should be familiar with my name and ad. 
dress astonished me at first a great deal 
more than it need have done, for, as I 
remembered during my subsequent walk 
homewards, at that particular time the 
town was literally gay with my photo- 
graphs, in consequence of a series of lec- 
tures upon the indestructibility of matter, 
which I was then engaged in delivering. 
Still, the proposal was so strange and un- 
usual, coming, as it did, from a person 
whom, until ten minutes ago, I had never 
before seen in my life, that I could not 
altogether suppress a slight look of won- 
der, which my companion was not slow in 
perceiving. 

‘“¢You will excuse me, doctor,’ he said 
mildly, ‘if I have, in your estimation, over- 
stepped, in any way, the lines of fashion- 
able custom which are supposed to guard 
polite society, but which should surely be 
regarded with indifference by men ot 
science and seekers after truth. My 
offer was made in all good faith, but if 
you do not care to accept it, you have 
but to say so, and the matter 1s at an 
end.’ 

‘f took another good look at this very 
unconventional personage, without, how- 
ever, adding much to my stock of wisdom 
by so doing. As you know, I am by no 
means over fond of strangers, while any 
disturbance of my evenings I have always 
regarded with especial dislike. But there 
was something about this old man which 
was so earnest and impressive that, after 
a moment's reflection, I decided to throw 
all other considerations to the winds, and 
gave a hesitating consent. 

‘© Fight o’clock was the hour fixed for 
the visit of the stranger whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in so singular a manner. 
Whatever his shortcomings. might be, the 
vice of unpunctuality was certainly not 
to be numbered among them. The first 
stroke of the hour had scarcely sounded 
when I heard a quick, firm step ascending 
the stairs, and the last reverberation had 
barely died away when the door was 
opened, and my friend of the morning 
stood before me. Somehow in the mellow 
glow of the lamp he appeared a much 
more distinguished-looking person than 
he did out in the street under the sickly 
light of the winter sun. He carried under 
his arm a leather-bound volume which 
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was apparently of some antiquity, and 
which he was careful to deposit safely 
upon the table ere he spoke a single word. 
After the interchange of those civilities 
which custom demanded, I invited him to 
be seated by the fire, having first offered 
him some refreshments, which, however, 
he positively declined. I drew another 
chair up to the fire, and waited for him to 
begin the conversation, for, to tell the 
truth, this strange visit embarrassed me 
not a little. He did not keep me waiting 
long, but taking the book from the table, 
he passed it on to me, saying as he did so, 

““¢T believe, doctor, that in this volume 
you will find set down everything worth 
knowing that has yet been discovered in 
connection with what is popularly, though 
incorrectly, known as mesmerism; for I 
need hardly tell you,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘that this science was well known 
and largely made use of thousands of 
years before the birth of the man from 
whom it takes its latter-day name.’ 

“T took the volume which he held out 
to me with a growing sense of curiosity 
that was in nowise lessened by the words 
to which I had just listened; and I felt 
now more than ever convinced that my 
surmise of the morning was perfectly ac- 
curate, and that I had before me a man 
who was, without doubt, a past-master in 
this, and, it might well be, even deeper 
and more perilous arts. The book was 
unquestionably a very remarkable one. 
Bound in some curious sort of leather, it 
had embossed upon its covers various 
strange and unfamiliar symbols, and it 
was fastened together by two massive 
steel clasps which, although they must 
have been of considerable age, were as 
fresh and glittering as the day on which 
they had felt the last tap of the artificer’s 
hammer. Indeed, the brightness of those 
clasps and the freshness of the leather 
might well have belonged to quite a 
modern epoch, yet there was a subtle and 
nameless something about the volume that 
unmistakably proclaimed its old time 
origin. But when I opened it, I found 
ampler cause for astonishment. The 
parchment leaves were fresh and firm, but 
the ink employed in the writing had faded 
away to a pale and with difficulty de- 
cipherable yellow. This, combined with 
the fact that the language employed was 
Latin—not the Latin of our schoolboy 
days, but a curious tongue, full of quaint 
phrases and obscurely-turned sentences— 
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made its perusal anything but easy. 1 
turned to the stranger with a surprise I 
was unable to conceal, and said, 

““¢This is truly a most uncommon work, 
and its amazing incongruity seems well 
nigh inexplicable. One might almost im- 
agine from its freshness that it had but 
yesterday left the binder’s hands, did not 
the faded ink tell quite another story.’ 

“<«Yes,’ returned my visitor quietly, 


“HE PASSED IT ON TO ME.” 


‘taking it altogether, it may be said to be 
fairly well preserved for a volume con- 
siderably over two thousand years of 
age.’ 

««¢ What!’ I exclaimed, uncertain if I 
had heard aright. ‘Do I understand you 
to say this book is over two thousand 
years old? It seems incredible.’ 

‘««Tt is even so,’ he replied mildly, and 
then relapsed into his former silence. As 
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he manifested no inclination to add to 
what he had already said, I resumed my 
examination of the book with a quickened 
interest. It certainly must have been 
one of the most wonderful works ever 
produced, for though it was explicitly de- 
clared to be over twenty centuries old, it 
not only contained a full exposition of the 
science with which it dealt, but it also 
actually anticipated all the later dis- 
coveries of Mesmer, and, indeed, went 
even considerably beyond them. Un- 
doubtedly, it was a marvellous production, 
and as I turned leaf after leaf, I became 
oblivious of the flight of time, and of the 
strange presence sitting opposite me in 
patient silence. 

«© When | recalled myself, with a sudden 
effort, from the clouds, a glance at the 
clock told my astonished eyes that I had 
passed upwards of two hours in this way, 
though, had I relied on my other senses, 
I should have declared that the time so 
spent had not exceeded a quarter of an 
hour. I hastened to apologise for my un- 
intentional rudeness, when the owner of 
the book which had so strangely fasci- 
nated me stopped me with a gesture of 
courteous deprecation. 

“¢T am by no means surprised,’ he said 
in his rich, musical voice, ‘at the interest 
you have evinced this evening, and indeed 
I should have been disappointed had such 
not been the case. It affords me much 
gratification to think that I should have 
been the means of thus enabling you to 
obtain a fuller insight into the mysteries 
of this branch of magnetism. I have 
some still rarer volumes at my house 
which might interest you still more, if you 
would deign to honour my humble abode 
with a visit.’ 

‘*] was so completely charmed with the 
book, and so impressed with the unob- 
trusive yet by no means undignified be- 
haviour of its fortunate possessur, that I 
Jent a willing ear to this proposition, and 
it was finally arranged that I should call 
upon him the following Tuesday at the 
same hour as had been fixed for his visit 
to me. Refusing steadfastly all my press- 
ing offers of hospitality, save that of a 
glass of water, he shortly after took his 
departure, leaving with me, to my great 
joy, his rare and wonderful book. 

‘‘ During the intervening days, I spent 
much time in still further making myself 
acquainted with its contents, and the 
more I did so the more astonished did I 
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become at the wide comprehensiveness of 
its scope, the completeness of its detail, 
and the unerring accuracy and positive- 
ness of its propositions. Surely the man 
who wrote it must have been a great man 
among his people, and indeed among the 
peoples of the world, to have possessed 
such a marvellous knowledge of a subject 
which, two thousand years after his exist- 
ence, still baffled and perplexed the most 
learned men of the time. When not en- 
gaged in these reflections, I found myself 
wondering at the strange chance which 
had brought me into unexpected contact 
with the owner of such a book, and I 
waited with no small amount of curiosity 
and impatience for the arrival of the day 
when I was again to see this remarkable 


man and his even still more remarkable 
books.” 


VIII. IN THE House oF THE JEW. 


‘Ir was a wild and stormy evening, 
that ever memorable Tuesday upon which 
I paid my first visit to the house of the ! 
newest of my acquaintances. It was 
situated in the far outskirts of the town, 
and the journey to it, undertaken in the 
teeth of a biting, boisterous east wind 


“If WAS A WILD AND STORMY EVENING.” 
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which drove before it, with blinding fero- 
city, dense clouds of pulverised frozen 
snow, was scarcely one upon which I 
should have ventured, had it not been for 
the overpowering curiosity to know more 
of this strange man which was predomi- 
nant over all other feelings in my breast. 
When, after considerable difficulty, I 
arrived at my destination, I found myself 
outside a large brick edifice, the only 
claim of which to distinction was its ex- 
ceeding ugliness. I rang the bell, and 
was admitted by a servant whose dusky 
skin and flowing dress betokened plainly 
his Eastern origin. The hall, dimly lighted, 
was bare and cheerless, but not more so 
than the desolate room into which I was 
ushered while the man departed to an- 
nounce my arrival. In a few moments 
he returned, saying that the Master 
awaited me, and requesting me to follow 
him, he led the way down a long and 
dreary passage until our further progress 
was finally barred by a thick and heavy 
curtain. Lifting this aside with one hand, 
he motioned me to enter, and I stepped 
forward through the opening, to find my- 
self the next moment standing bewildered 
in a scene of the richest and most lavish 
Oriental splendour, the magnificence of 
which was only enhanced by the remem- 
brance of the contrast which prevailed 
without. Here the floor was covered 
with luxurious and multi-coloured rugs, 
into which the foot sank softly without 
the slightest sound, while the walls were 
covered with costly silken embroideries, 
heavily worked with gold. Around the 
room were scattered small exquisitely- 
fashioned tables, cunningly inlaid with 
priceless woods, many of them support- 
ing elaborately-chased vessels of various 
quaint and fanciful designs; and dotted 
here and there over the apartment, stood 
tall, slender, metal tripods, wrought with 
a skill immeasurably beyond the powers 
of our debased Western workmen. But 
most curious of all was the lamp sus- 
pended by a threefold silver chain from 
the ceiling. It was apparently of pure 
crystal, with neither oil nor wick, nor any 
other visible means of producing light, 
yet it glowed with a soft and steady bril- 
liancy which penetrated every corner of 
the room, and cast an ethereal effulgence 
over the scene such as I cannot even 
attempt to describe. There were no 
chairs, but their place was appropriately 
taken by magnificent ottomans, riclily 
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upholstered in costly silks, and each in 
the very highest style of Oriental art. 

‘In the midst of all these splendid 
surroundings, stood the man by whose in- 
vitation I was there that night—he to 
whom the Eastern servant had referred 
as ‘‘the Master ’’—waiting to receive me. 
But what a marvellous alteration had 
taken place in his appearance! The 
quasi-shabby, conventional clothes of the 
nineteenth century were gone, and a long, 
flowing purple robe, reaching down to his 
feet, substituted in their stead, whilst on 
his head he wore a turban of finest linen, 
in the folds of which there sparkled and 
gleamed a stone which fairly rivalled in 
the magnificence of its appearance the 
one which was the means of giving you 
your wife. But the most surprising thing 
of all was the alteration in the man him- 
self. No longer like an insignificant col- 
lector of scarce and antique literature, he 
stood erect, his long grey beard reaching. 
down to his girdle, his keen, intelligent 
eyes alert and flashing, his whole form 
alive with conscious dignity and power— 
a very prince among the children of men. 

“For some moments surprise com- 
pletely deprived me of the faculty of 
coherent speech, and I replied at random 
to the courteous though commonplace 
observations made by my host while coffee 
and sherbet were being handed round by 
the servant. But no sooner had the man 
withdrawn than my host’s demeanour 
underwent a remarkable change. Aban- 
doning the light and easy tone which up 


to this point he had employed, he turned 


his large grey eyes upon me with the same 
peculiar contraction of the shaggy brows 
which I had before observed, and said 
gravely, 

‘“*Dr, Graham, you may imagine that 
I should not have put you to the trouble 
of coming here this evening had I not 
desired to talk with you upon matters in 
which I believe we both take a deep and 
abiding interest.’ 

‘What was it, I wondered to myself, 
that made that face seem so suddenly 
familiar to me? Surely I had seen it or 
its double somewhere before, yet, for the 
life of me, I could not in the slightest 
degree recall when, or where, or how! I 
passed my hand painfully over my brow 
in the effort to force my recollection, but 
it was useless. The thing had gone from 
me. My memory refused to act. It was 
lost. 
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“Still keeping his eyes fixed upon me 
with the same penetrating gaze, my com- 
panion surprised me still further by 
saying, 

“«¢ You are endeavouring to recall when, 
and where, and under what circumstances 
you imagine you have previously seen my 
tace. I will at once relieve your mind on 
that point. Upon this countenance you 
have never set eyes before that morning 
of last week when we met for the first 
time outside the bookseller’s shop. But I 
had a brother, and that brother, while in 
the flesh, you have met. Do you remember 
a certain nameless stranger who died in 
the hospital in which you completed your 
medical studies, and who was known to 
you and others simply as Number 23 ?’ 

““T started back as though I had been 
shot. ‘Great heavens!’ I exclaimed, 
“do you mean to tell me that you are the 
brother of that mystic Jew by whose 
dying bedside I stood with my friend 
Wiseman ?’ 

««« Even so,’ re- 
plied my com- 
panion with a 
faint sigh. ‘That 
was my eldest 
brother, whom I 
loved more dear- 
ly than my own 
soul.’ 

‘** How strange !’ 
I cried, impul- 
sively. ‘How 
marvellous that 
we should thus 
come together 
after so many 
years! But,’ I 
enquired, after a 
slight pause, dur- 
ing which my 
wonderment had 
time to become 
tinged with a 
faint touch of 
suspicion, ‘in 
what way did 
you become 
aware that I was 
in the hospital 
in which your 
brother died ?’ 

“My com- 
panion gave a 
somewhat _ dis- 
dainful smile. 


“* WHOM I LOVED MORE DEARLY THAN MY OWN SOUL.” 
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‘“«That were indeed an easy thing to 
discover,’ he replied. ‘A reference to 
the official records would have enabled 
anyone without difficulty to acquaint him- 
self with that fact, my knowledge of which 
appears to cause you such surprise. I 
would that all the problems with which I 
have been confronted during my life had 
been as easy of solution.’ 

‘T felt abashed at this implied rebuke, 
but my companion, without taking any 
notice of my confusion, continued in the 
same grave and measured tones: 

‘«‘When my brother was admitted to 
that institution he had, to my positive 
belief, a certain valuable stone in his 
possession. It was to enquire whether 
you could give me any information as to 
its ultimate fate that I have taken the 
liberty of asking you here this evening.’ 

“T naturally hesitated before returning 
an answer to a question of this character, 
having regard to the other interests be- 
sides my own in- 
volved in the 
reply. My com- 
panion perceived 
my _ reluctance, 
and looking at 
me as though he 
would read the 
innermost reces- 
ses of my soul, 
he said, 

“«Let not my 
question discom- 
pose you, but let 
me urge you to 
tell me frankly 
all you know of 
this matter, for I 
swear to you by 
the great God of 
Abraham that it 
shall be to your 
great and last- 
ing welfare to do 
so. And let me 
tell you further 
that, had I been 
so minded, I 
could well and 
_. _ easily, by virtue 
ae Of the powers 
Oily. which I possess, 

yy A ¢ have obtained 

. from you the in- 
Bue formation I soli- 
cit, even against 
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“*T WILL TEAR FROM HIS ACCURSED CLUTCH THIS STONE.” 


your will, but it is my wish that you should 
freely and without compulsion tell me all 
you know.’ 

‘‘Thus adjured, and convinced, more- 
over, that the Jew’s brother meditated 
nothing of an evil or designing nature— 
and also, for aught I can say, impelled 
thereto by the steady, soul-searching gaze 
of those calm grey eyes—I told him forth- 
with the whole of the strange story in 
which you, and the Prince di Ricordo, 
and the dead man’s stone, had played so 
momentous and extraordinary a part. He 
listened with a profound and melancholy 
attention to my tale, nor did he interrupt 
me with any question until I had finished. 
For some moments he remained as though 
buried in a profound reverie, and then 
raising his head, he said, 

“ «Much of this 1 already knew, and of 
the remainder I surmised the greater por- 
tion. Nevertheless I thank you for your 
candour, which, be assured, is fully ap- 
preciated, and which shall not go unre- 
warded.’ 

‘I protested that I wished for no re- 
ward; and, after a time, summoned up 
sufficient courage to enquire what he in- 
tended doing. 

‘**What do I intend to do?’ he re- 
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peated slowly and thoughtfully: then, 
with a sudden flare of passion, the more 
appalling that it was so totally unex- 
pected, he cried vehemently: ‘I will tell 
you what I will do. I will seek out this 
being who calls himself the Prince di 
Ricordo wherever he may be, and neither 
earth, nor water, nor air shall shelter 
him from me, and when I have found him 
I will tear from his accursed clutch this 
stone which, in his hands, can work no- 
thing but a heritage of woe to the world. 
Yes,’ he continued, stretching out his 
arms as though invoking some unseen 
presence, ‘I will see whether his false 
spirit can successfully contend with me, 
though never in my life have I entered 
into a contest fraught with such immense 
and terrific peril. But, praise to the 
Highest, great is truth, and beyond all 
doubt it shall ultimately prevail.’ 

“ There was something so imposing in 
the appearance of my companion as he 
stood there with uplilted arms and flash- 
ing eyes, that I felt a kind of awe steal in 
upon me as I gazed. His whole being 
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seemed invested with a further dignity, 
and even his stature appeared to increase, 
as he thus delivered himself in burning 
words against the man who had done 
this thing. I remained 


as if stricken dumb, Line 


and in very truth there i 

was that in the situa- 
tion in which I found 
myself which was well 
calculated to supply 
the most thoughtless 
with food for uneasy 
‘reflection. But, as if 
aware of what was 
passing in my mind, 
after the lapse of a 
few moments, he turn- 
ed again to me, and 
said softly, 

«Dr. Graham, your 
conduct throughout 
has been that which I 
might have expected 
from an_ honourable 
man like yourself. 
Would you like me 
now to show you some- 

. thing in return?’ 

“T silently signified 
my assent, and rising, 
my host smote sharply 
a small silver gong 
which stood by his 
side. Ina minute the 
form of the Oriental 
servant appeared from 
behind the curtain in 
the entrance, standing 
respectfully with fold- 
ed arms, awaiting his 
master’s commands. 

““¢Sadoc,’ said the 
latter, ‘come hither, 
and place before me 
the crystal which I obtained from Coth- 
rob, King of the Nether World.’ 

“The servant bowed low and retired. 
In a short space of time he returned, 
bearing in his hand a large crystal ball 
which he placed on a golden tripod that 
he had previously set in front of us. 

“«¢ That will do, Sadoc,’ said his master, 
waving his hand with a gesture of dis- 
missal ; ‘ you may go.’ And again salaam- 
ing profoundly, the dusky servitor with- 
drew. 

‘« Spreading his hands over the crystal, 
my host passed them to and fro thrice, at 
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the same time moving his lips, although 
no audible words issued therefrom. Then, 
sinking back again upon his ottoman, he 
bade me look and tell him what I saw. 
“I advanced and gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the crystal ball before me. For 
some time I saw nothing save the reflec- 
tion of my own face: then gradually a 
series of agitated waves seemed to spring 
up in the centre, passing rapidly from 
side to side with a disturbed, irregular 
motion. But I perceived nothing more, 
though once I fancied I detected the dim 
outline of two figures, standing with 
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threatening looks before a roughly-hewn 
altar of stone. Fearing, however, that 
this might be nothing more than the out- 
come of my imagination, I remained silent, 
and forbore to tell of what I thought I 
saw. While I continued gazing with 
straining eyes upon the crystal sphere 
before me, in the hope of seeing some- 
thing more definite and tangible, it sud- 
denly assumed a dense, opaque, milky 
appearance which effectually shut out 
from my vision any sight which it might 
have possibly contained. 

‘‘T hastened to communicate this fact 
to my companion, who received it with 
obvious annoyance and a further contrac- 
tion of his shaggy brows. 

“+The hour is not propitious, I fear,’ 
he said vexedly ; ‘or else there is a power 
working against me of which I am at 
present ignorant. However, we will try 
another experiment, and see if Fate will 
be more kindly disposed towards us this 
time.’ 

‘‘ With these words, he arose, and plac- 
ing upon another tripod a small brass 
chafing dish, he sprinkled thereon a quan- 
tity of greenish-looking powder which he 
took from a packet he had drawn from the 
folds of his flowing robe. Over this he 
likewise stretched out his hands, moving 
them to and fro thrice, as he had done in 
the case of the crystal, while at the same 
time his lips moved silently as before. 

‘¢ Suddenly a bright emerald flame dart- 
ed up to the ceiling, burning with a fierce 
| brilliancy for a few seconds and then sub- 
siding as rapidly as it rose, leaving in its 
place a thick, heavy vapour that gradually 
spread completely over one side of the 
room like a curtain. Once more my com- 
panion advanced, this time with arms out- 
stretched to their fullest capacity, while 
the movements of his lips were redoubled 
in intensity. After an interval the curtain 
of smoke slowly parted, and we beheld 
obscurely two figures Syisoey on each 
other with menacing gestures before an 
altar composed of heaped-up stones—a 
repetition, in short, of what I had fancied 
I had dimly perceived in the crystal. But 
the picture was blurred and indistinct, 
and, even as we gazed, began to fade away 
into nothingness. Then the heavy smoke 
curtain rolled slowly back again, and we 
saw no more. 

‘‘T turned with a look of inquiry to the 
Master who stood by my side, and I 
was surprised to see that he had become 
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as pale as death itself. He was evidently 
under the influence of some deep and 
strong emotion, which for the time com- 
pletely absorbed every faculty of his being. 
When he had recovered sufficient control 
of himself to enable him to speak, his 
voice was low and anxious, 

‘“¢ There is, I fear,’ he said, with a 
troubled expression on his face, ‘some 
greater and more powerful force at work 
against me than up to the present I had 
any conception of. It is imperative that 
I should proceed at once to ascertain the 
exact nature andextent of this force which 
has twice thwarted me in the exercise of 
my power, and I am afraid I shall have 
to ask you to excuse me if I bring this 
interview to an abrupt termination.’ 

‘* But I had no intention of being thus 
put off. ‘What do you propose doing 
next ?’ I inquired with a curiosity which 
peel eee overmastered any sense of 
ear. 

‘‘ He gazed at me fixedly before reply- 
ing, and then said: ‘What 1 propose to 
do is that which you are not strong 
enough to witness. I must summon and 
hold consultation with one of the mighty 
spirits from the invisible world.’ 

‘Strangely enough these solemn and 
significant words failed to in any way 
appal me. Indeed, their only effect was to 
heighten my curiosity beyond all measure, 


and I resolved in my foolish strength that 


I would at all costs be present at this 
dread invocation, were such a thing 
possible of achievement. 

‘“‘T intimated my wish to my companion, 
but he only shook his head in reply. 
Emboldened by this lack of strenuous 
opposition on his part, I preferred my 
request again in still more daring lan- 
guage, protesting, at the same time, my 
strength and fitness for any such ordeal. 
He heard me in silence throughout, and 
remained for some time after I had 
finished speaking buried in profoundest 
thought. At length, raising his head, 
which he had allowed to sink gently upon 
his bosom, he again fixed upon me that 
keen, penetrating look before which I pre- 
viously had to droop my eyes, and after a 
further pause, said gently : 

‘¢* My son, you know not what you ask. 
This thing is given but to few to under- 
stand, and can only be witnessed in fear 
and trembling by those of the strongest 
and most invincible courage. Have you 
the strength to await in calmness the 
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awful appearance of one of the great 


spirits of the air?’ 


““«T have, my father,’ I replied, insen- 
sibly accepting the position in which he 


had placed me _ by 
his address. ‘ With 
you at my side to 
protect me, I should 
fear absolutely no- 
thing.’ 

*‘Again he looked 
at me sharply with 
those soul-dividing 
eyes. ‘Even so be 
it,’ he answered slowly 
at last, folding his 
arms upon his breast, 
and inclining his 
head as he spoke; 
‘you are more worthy 
than any other I 
know to witness this 


awful sight. 


’ he continued, with 


another inclination of the head, ‘it shall 
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be even as you have said.’ 
««« And when shall allthis take place, my 


father ?’ I inquired, 
with a curious flutter- 
ing at my heart. 

“«Even now, my 
son,’ was the calm 
response ‘I have 
already delayed too 
long. I am_ threat- 
ened by foes of whose 
movements and _ in- 
tentions I am in total 
ignorance, and every 
moment increases the 
peril in which I stand. 
There is no time to 
be lost. The period 
of delay is irrevocably 
past.’”’ 
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IX.—Tnue DESCENDANT OF 
SoLomMon SPEAKS. 


HAD listened thus far to 

I this extraordinary narra- 
tive with the profoundest 
interest and attention; and 
when my friend, who had now 
reached the most exciting part 
of his story, paused for a few 
moments and helped himself, 
with a shaking hand, to some 
brandy, which stood in a de- 
canter upon the table, I was 
careful not to interrupt in any 
way, lest I should disturb the 
current of his thoughts, and 
spoil the continuation of the 
tale which had excited my 
curiosity to the highest pitch. 
After gulping down the spirit, 
he still continued silent for a 
while, apparently lost in the 
recollections he had himself 
conjured. up. Then, with a 
heavy sigh, he abruptly took 
up the thread once more and 
resumed his strange discourse. 
‘Surely never was man more 
unexpectedly situated than my- 
self at this particular juncture. 
In conjunction with a stranger 
whom I had seen but twice 
betore, and of whose ante- 
cedents I was in almost total 
ignorance, I was about to assist 
at the raising of a powerful 
and unknown being, whose 
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appearance, for aught I 
could tell, might be fraught 
with the gravest peril to us 
both. Yet had the danger 
been ten times greater than 
even my wildest imaginings 
suggested I should have 
still rejoiced that I was at 
last permitted to be present 
at a manifestation of so 
tremendous and terrific a 
character. I had earnestly 
longed for something of 
this sort all my life, and 
now my desire was to be 
suddenly gratified. Alas! 
for the foolishness of human 
presumption ! 

“My companion now pro- 
ceeded to make some hasty 
calculations on an ivory 
tablet, which he drew from 
his bosom, and as he did 
so his face, already serious 
to the verge of gloom, as- 
sumed an additional shade 
of anxious pre-occupation. 
At length he threw down 
the tablet with a gesture 
of supreme dissatisfaction, 
and turned once more to 
me. 

«My son,’ he said grave- 
ly, ‘neither the time nor the 
place is propitious,and my FP 
heart misgives me greatly J” 
as to the result of what I 
am about to do. Let me 
adjure you to withdraw 
while there is yet time. '® 
Your courage may easily | 
fail you, and then I cannot 
be answerable for the con- 
sequences. I must proceed 
at all hazards, though the 
stars are fighting against _ 
me in their courses. To 
falter now were disgraceful 
cowardice. But as for you 

‘“¢ Urge me no more, I pray you,’ I in- 
terrupted impatiently, for my soul was on 
fire to see this strange though awful sight. 
‘My mind is fully made up, and, be the 
consequcnces what they may, I am pre- 
pared to abide. by them to the very end. 
Proceed, I beseech you, without concern- 
ing yourself further on my account.’ 

‘Notwithstanding the emphatic nature 
of this declaration, he still appeared irreso- 
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lute. Again he looked at me long and 
keenly with those piercing grey eyes, as 
though questioning my fitness for the 
ordeal. I must have emerged satisfac- 
torily from this examination, for the look 
of hesitancy passed suddenly from his 
face, and became replaced by a smile in 
which confidence and pleasure—and, I 
thought, even affection—were curiously 
blended. Motioning me to be seated—for 
we had both been standing all this while 
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—he addressed me again, and his rich, 
musical voice, tremulous at times in its 
solemn earnestness, fell upon my ears with 
a dread impressiveness which it is impos- 
sible I should ever forget this side of the 
grave. 

“*My son,’ he said, speaking very 
slowly and distinctly, ‘you have now a 
right to know, in part, at least, something 
of the mystery which surrounds my life. 


Listen, then, and treasure in your memory 


what I am about to tell you, for should 
evi] befall me this night, upon you will 
devolve the discharge ot a great and sacred 
duty. I am one ot three brothers. The 
eldest died while you stood by his side. 
The youngest I have not seen for many 
years, and I know not in what portion of 
the earth he may be sojourning at the 
present time. Weare the last descendants 
of a mighty monarch—the greatest, wisest 
and most powerful ruler the world has 
ever seen. Our ancestor,’ and here my 
companion’s voice sank to a low and 
thrilling whisper, while his face became 
illumined with an almost regal look, ‘ was 
none other than the great King Solomon 
himself—the mighty Prince Solimaun Ben 
Daoud—before whose nod the high.ones 
of the earth abased themselves, and whose 
slightest will the spirits of the elements 
hastened to obey. It is from his union 
with Pharaoh’s daughter that we can 
trace our clear descent in one unbroken 
line. From our earliest infancy the great- 
ness of our royal origin was perpetually 
instilled into our attentive minds, some- 
times by our father, who, although a 
somewhat dreamy student of books, still 
possessed a full sense of the importance 
of our birth, and sometimes by our mother, 
who, with flashing eyes and kindling 
cheeks, would talk to us in burning 
language of the glories which had sur- 
rounded the splendid 
throne of our kingly 
progenitor. She never 
wearied of the theme; 
and, by degrees, our 
boyish natures became 
imbued with no small 
amount of that tireless 
enthusiasm with which 
her whole bearing seem- 
ed to throb and vibrate. 
The rich stores of his- 
tory and tradition were 
eagerly ransacked, and 
every scrap bearing on 
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the subject discussed with insatiable 
avidity, until our entire conversation 
drifted insensibly into this one channel, 
to the total exclusion of every other 
subject. But what chiefly fascinated 
us, as the only living descendants of the 
mightiest and wisest of kings, was the all 
too scanty information vouchsafed con- 
cerning that wonderful authority which 
he possessed over the most powerful 
and terrible spirits of the Universe—an 
authority which he exercised by virtue of 
that potent signet upon which was in- 
scribed the Real Name, and which none 
dared to resist. By imperceptible degrees 
our interest became more and more 
focussed and concentrated on this strange 
and mysterious ring, 
and the possibility of 
its continued existence 
to the present day. 
There seemed to be 
no sufficient reason for 
supposing that this 
great seal, which ren- 
dered its possessor 
little short of omni- 
potent, had been de- 
stroyed or removed 
from the sphere in 
which it had played so 
mighty and important | 
a part, or that its vir- 
tues had become in j 
any way dimmed or M4 
impaired by the lapse [fi 
of time. My father ‘/ // 
had in his possession, / / 
amongst other curious 
things, an ancient 
manuscript, the genu- 
ineness of which it was 
impossible to doubt, 
which purported to 
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contain what the Rabbins had been long 
wont to designate the “ Great Clavicle, or 
Key of Solomon the King,” and which was 
declared on authority we did not dare to 
question to have been taken from the 
tomb of that illustrious monarch some 
time after his death. It had been found 
—so did the narrative formally set forth 
—inclused in an ivory casket, by certain 
Babylonians who had journeyed from 
their native land expressly for the pur- 
pose of repairing the sepulchre of the 
Great Dead. The meaning, however, to 
them, wise as they admittedly were, was 
absolutely inexplicable; nor would it pro- 
bably have been revealed had not one of 
their number, Iohé, the eldest and most 
worthy among them, prayed incessantly 
to the Almighty to open his eyes and 
reveal to him this wonderful secret. His 
petition was at length granted. The 
glorious and mighty angel, Homadiel, 
touched his eyes, and he saw and under- 
stood, to his exceeding joy. I need not 
tell you, my son, that this precious docu- 
ment was to us an object of peculiar 
veneration and anxious study. In it was 
displayed much strange wisdom, which, 
though it filled us at times with indescri- 
bable awe, served but to accentuate our 
consuming passion to learn something of 
the whereabouts and disposition of this 
all-powerful signet which had been the 
chief source of the greatness, riches and 
magnificence of him who had caused this 
revelation of his wisdom to be written. 
Long and earnestly, with pale faces and 
throbbing hearts, did we discuss the 
possibility of finding and recovering this 
lost talisman, the possession of which 
conferred upon the wearer the might and 
knowledge of a god; but all these discus- 
sions, continuous and protracted though 
they were, ended, as they commenced, in 
bewildering uncertainty and doubt. At 
that period, neither I nor my brothers 
possessed that perception of, and skill in, 
the use of those magic arts to which we 
afterwards attained; and even had we 
done so I doubt if they would have then 
availed us much in the accomplishment 
of the one great desire of our hearts—the 
finding of the ring. The more we talked 
over the subject the more perplexed did 
we become. That the object of our sleep- 
ing and waking thoughts was buried in 
the tomb of our great. forefather seemed 
a highly improbable proposition ; for, had 


it been, what had hindered those Baby- 
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lonian philosophers from discovering it at 
the same time and in the same manner as 
they did the Clavicle? The supposition 
that it might have perished we rejected 
with a fierce and strangely unanimous 
scorn. Such an inglorious consummation, 
we told ourselves repeatedly, was utterly 
impossible and absurd. No; somewhere 
on this earth it existed still, with all its 
marvellous virtues untouched and undi- 
minished by the lapse of centuries, and 
upon us, the last living descendants of its 
mighty wearer, rightfully devolved the 
task of its recovery. At our father’s death 
we solemnly consecrated ourselves afresh 
to this great undertaking, and_ shortly 
afterwards, in pursuance of a: mutual 
agreement, we separated, each going forth 
into the world atter his own fashion and 
in his own way, believing that by the 
adoption of this course we should extend 
the area of our search, and thus increase 
the chance of ultimate success. We met 
on rare occasions for the purpose of com- 
paring notes and relating to each other 
our various adventures; but these re- 
unions, always irregular, gradually became 
more and more infrequent and uncertain 
until at last they ceased altogether. Dur- 
ing the course of his wanderings, my elder 
brother, in a strange and perilous manner 
which I need not now describe, became 
possessed of that stone which, on his 
death-bed, he gave to your friend, but the 
acquirement of which cost him the loss of 
well-aigh all he held most dear, and dye: 
his hands, moreover, with the everlasting 
stain of innocent blood. Of my younger 
brother, as I have said, I have seen no. 
thing for years; but at our last meeting it 
seemed to me that in the acquisition of 
the highest knowledge and power he was 
rapidly outstripping us both, and the con- 
viction then entered my soul that if either 
of the three of us were, by the decrees of 
destiny, ever to become the possessor of 
this mighty talisman, it was upon his head 
that the choice of Fate had fallen.’ 

‘¢ Here my companion ceased speaking, 
and you may well imagine that his ex- 
traordinary statement contributed to aug- 
ment in no small measure the amaze- 
ment which I had already experienced at 
the astounding developments of this ever 
memorable night. Here was I, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, standing 
face to face with one of the last des- 
cendants of the Wise King of Israel, 
listening to a narrative that savoured far 
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more of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ than of 
sober, realistic fact ; and all this prepara- 
tory to the summoning of some mysterious 
being from the invisible . world, whose 
appearance was evidently not unattended 
by danger, and might quite possibly be 
the signal for the occurrence of some 
great catastrophe! At length, however, 
the turmoil of my mind subsided some- 
what, and I ventured to enquire if he still 
believed in the existence and eventual 
recovery of this ring of power. 

“«*JT have no doubt of it, ultimately,’ he 
replied; ‘ but,’ he added, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, ‘it will not be my hand 
that shall pluck it trom its hiding-place.’ 

“= And the stone which had such a 
n yoterious influence upon the Prince di 
Kicordo?’ I continued hastily. ‘Can 
you tell me nothing of that ?’ 
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“ «That stone,’ replied my companion 
slowly, ‘together with the one which 
the Prince di Ricordo possessed, formed 
the eyes of the sacred bull which stood 
at the back of Solomon’s great ivory 
throne, and the mystic light from the 
twain fel! upon him as he sat thereon, 
amazing the peoples of the earth by 
the profundity and plenitude of his wis. 
dom and power. But come,’ he said 
sharply, ‘the time passes, and we have 
already tarried too long. I could not 
allow you to be present at what I am 

. about to do without first offering you 
}this explanation. After having listened 
to it, does your intention still remain 
junshaken ?’ 

* “To which question, as you may 
‘imagine, my only answer was a firm 
and emphatic ‘ Yes.’” 


X.—Tue Invocation oF HaGItTH. 


‘“‘OncE more smiting the silver gong 
my companion summoned Sadoc, to 
whom he gave some commands in a 
language which I did not understand. 

In spite of its dusky complexion the 

Oriental’s face visibly paled as he 

listened, and it seemed to me that there 

was something of respectful protest in 
his animated reply. But his master 
silenced him with an imperious gesture, 
and folding his arms submissively on 
his breast, he bowed his head and with- 
drew. Then turning to me again, my 
companion said, very seriously : 
‘«* My son, in what we are about to 
do I must request your most implicit 
obedience to my directions. You must 
give me your word not to depart in the 
slightest degree from what I tell you, or, 
when I have once commenced the work, 
to break in any way the silence which I 
must lay upan you until the end.’ 

“To this, of course, I gave a ready 
acquiescence, and he continued: 

“ «Should anything of an untoward 
nature happen to me during the progress 
of this invocation I beg you will en- 
deavour to find my younger brother and 
deliver to him this package,’ drawing as 
he spoke a small leather case from his 
bosom. ‘ You will also find in this little 
wallet an epitomised account of the iatest 
information which I have heen able to 
obtain concerning him, which may serve 
to assist you somewhat in your search. 
The letter which is addressed to him 
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must not be opened save by his hand. I 
rely on you to carry out my _ wishes 
faithfully, and I have every belief the 
result will fully justify my confidence.’ 

“I took the wallet, and had scarcely 
finished my assurances that I would 
religiously follow his instructions, when 
the curtain was again raised and Sadoc, 
this time attired in a spotless white 
garment, entered, and after a profound 
obeisance, whispered something in his 
master’s ear. The latter nodded his head 
gravely, and addressing me said: 

“* All is now ready. Follow, and 
above all, do not forget what I have said.’ 

“Then the solemn, if small, procession 
was formed, Sadoc heading it, carrying in 
his hand a small lamp, his master follow- 
ing close behind, 
while I brought 
up the rear. We 
left the room by 
a door at the op- 
posite end, the 
existence of 
which I had not 
previously _ per- 
ceived,and found 
ourselves in a, 
narrow passage, 
terminating in a 
flight of wooden 
stairs. Ascend-} 
ing these, Sadoc 
proceeded to un- 
lock a small door 
which immedi- 
ately confronted 
us, through 
which we passed 
in the same order 
as before. The 
room in which 
we now were was 
small and baie, 
containing no- 
thing but a 
couple of large 
white chests, 
each of which 
was secured by 
a triple arrange- 
ment of pad- 
locks. These 
Sadoc un- 
fastened one 
by one, and 
throwing open 
the lid of the 
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first chest disclosed a mass of snowy 
linen. 

““¢Remove your outer garments,’ said 
the Jew imperatively, ‘and clothe your- 
self in that,’ pointing, at the same time, 
to a long white robe in Sadoc’s hands. | 
hastened to obey, my strange toilet being 
completed by the addition of a pair o: 
white shoes and a cap of the same colour 
which the attentive Sadoc placed upon 
my head. With some awkwardness, I 
turned towards the Jew, to find that he 
stood similarly attired, only I observed 
that on the breast of his robe were em- 
broidered some mystic signs in red silk, 
over which he proceeded to fasten some 
golden discs, likewise covered with strange 
inscriptions, and enveloped in silken 
coverings, from 
which there is- 
sued a rich and 
subtle perfume. 
Meanwhile, Sa- 
doc had pro- 
duced from the 
other chest a 
scimitar and a 
couple of knives, 
the hilt of one 
being black and 
the other white. 
These the Jew 
thrust into his 
girdle, and our 
preparations 
were completed 
by the addition 
ot a slender peel- 
ed wand which 
Sadoc now hand- 
ed his master. 
Leaving this 
room, we en- 
tered a spacious 
and lofty apart- 
ment, the weird 
and peculiar ap- 
pearance of 
which was cal- 
culated to strike 
something of 
awe into. the 
most careless 
breast. The 
walls were of 
a perfect, spot- 
less white, the 
virgin purity 
of which was 
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untouched by any writing or inscription 
whatsoever. There were four windows, 
one on each side of the room and, though 
the elements without were howling and 
screaming wildly in their fury, I observed, 
to my great astonishment, that every one 
of them was flung open to its fullest ex- 
tent. The place was absolutely bare of 
furniture, its only contents being a few 
metal tripods arranged in a row against 
the wall. Carefully closing and locking 


the door, Sadoc drew forth the tripods 
and placed them in a sort of large square, 
having previously lighted some substance 
in one of them which burnt with a power- 
‘ful and steady blue flame that in no wise 
‘served to diminish the spectral appearance 
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of the scene. Thrusting the point of the 
scimitar into the middle of the square thus 
formed, the Jew carefully measured from 
its centre a space of nine feet, at which 
distance he commenced to trace a circle 
with his wand. Within this circle at the 
interval of a foot he drew another, and 
within this yet another, leaving, however, 
a break of some eighteen inches in each. 
Within these lines he next traced numer- 
ous symbolic figures, while Sadoc busied 
himself in lighting the remaining tripods. 
These preparations being at length fin- 
ished, the descendant of Solomon desired 
me to take my stand within the trebly- 
guarded space, again earnestly caution- 
ing me to utter no word, nor on any 
account to step outside the circle, 
under pain of instant annihilation. 
Drawing a small, brightly-polished 
metal ring from his finger, he bade 
me wear it asa further protection in 
case of danger ; and, the three of us 
being by this time within the charmed 
lines, he forthwith proceeded to close 
them by completing the circuit with 
his wand. Sadoc now threw large 
quantities of perfumes upon the tri- 
pods, and the air became heavy with 
the scent of strange and subtle essen- 
ces. Meanwhile the night without 
grew every moment more and more 
hideous with the furious discord of 
the elements, which raged and 
screeched and fought like angry 
devils fresh loosed from the chains 
of Hell. It was an awful time, and 
I confess that, notwithstanding my 
natural courage, I felt my heart sink 
within meas I gazed upon the un- 
earthly scene and listened to the 
frightful tumult which surrounded 
me on every side. But neither the 
wild warfare without nor the fateful 
nature of the scene within appeared 
to have any perceptible influence 
upon the central figure in that tre- 
mendous drama of which I stood a 
fascinated and trembling spectator. 
With flashing eyes and outstretched 
arms, he commenced his terrible in- 
vocation, while Sadoc assiduously 
fed the burning fires within the 
tripods with handful after handful 
of rich perfumes. Seconds, minutes 
—it might even very well have 
been Tours, for I had completely 
lost all sense of time—flew rapidly 
by, and still my gaze remained 
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fixed on that form, which stood with 
extended arms and pallid face, summon- 
ing with fearful and mysterious rites one 
of the dread beings of the invisible world 
into his presence. At last there came a 
moment when all the concentrated fury 
of the elements seemed to culminate in 
one terrific burst of shrieking madness. 
The blood turned to water in my veins; 
there was a sound as of a mighty rushing 
wind; a hot, sulphurous breath passed 
over me like a flame, scorching and suffo. 
cating as it went; the air was filled with 
strange vapours; the floor rocked to and 
fro beneath my feet; I felt dizzy, faint, 
sick, and, instinctively covering my face 
with my hands with a shuddering feel- 
ing of despair, I gave myself up for 
ost. 

‘‘ All at once there fell a hush upon the 
storm—a calm so marvellously sudden and 
complete as to be even more terrifying 
than the devilish din which had preceded 
it. My heart beat frantically against my 
ribs, and I felt a paralyzing sensation of 
fear creep over me such as [I had never 
before deemed it possible I should ever 
experience. When I at length mustered 
up sufficient courage to uncover my eyes 
I found Sadoc still anxiously heaping up 
perfumes on the fires, while the Jew, with 
a face from which every vestige of colour 
had fled, stood eagerly gazing at a curious, 
pillar-like cloud of smoke, which stood 
undulating and quivering before him. 
Nothing more could I see, but I knew well 
enough that if the invocation had been 
successful, that dense mass of ever- 
changing vapour contained the _ spirit 
whose attendance it had thus forcibly con- 
strained. Had I entertained any doubts 
upon the subject they would have been 
speedily set at rest, for the Jew, with his 
hands upon the silken coverings of the 
pentacles covering his breast, said almost 
immediately : 

““¢ Hagith, great Spirit of Light, ap- 
pointed by the Most High to be ruler of 
kings and princes, besides innumerable 
legions of spirits, art thou, by virtue of the 
seven great names of God which I have 
uttered unto thee, eyen now standing be- 
fore me?’ 

“And forth from that pillar of smoke 
there answered a terrible voice, saying : 

‘$¢Q descendant of the mighty Soli- 
maun, son of Daoud, whose power we all 
acknowledge, hast thou not even said it 
in thy wisdom ?’ 
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‘‘And again that terrible calm settled 
down upon us all, like a dense and pal- 
pable pall.” 


XI.—A TERRIBLE FATE. 


‘‘ AFTER the lapse of a few moments the 
Jew spoke again, but this time I fancied I 
detected a hesitancy in his voice that I 
could not help thinking boded us no good. 

‘¢« Great spirit,’ he said, ‘I adjure thee, 
by that name which thou fearest, to re- 
veal to me that which is now hidden from 
my understanding, and to show me of thy 
knowledge what influence is working thus 
mightily against me that my power hath 
departed from me and my arts are become 
as naught.’ 

‘““¢ Know, then,’ answered the voice, 
‘that thou hast an enemy, and that thine 
enemy hath sworn thy destruction, and, 
moreover, the destruction of thy brother 
also. His hand is strong against thee 
and hath wrought thee much evil already.’ 

‘©*¢ Why doeth he this?’ inquired the 
Jew tremulously. ‘What ill have I done 
to any that they should seek my life ?’ 

“«Art thou not of Solomon’s royal 
stock ?’ came the reply. ‘ And dost thou 
not dream of recovering that all-powerful 
signet which rendereth its possessor King 
of all Spirits, Master of the Dwellers ot 
the Air, and Lord of the Living Souls of 
the Sea?’ 

‘“¢Tf it be even as thou hath said, O 
great Hagith, who hath a greater right 
than the son to his father’s power? Who 
dareth to impugn my right or question the 
directness of my claim ?’ 

‘¢¢ Nevertheless, O Descendant of Solo- 
mon, such an one there is, and he is even 
as a prince among the children of men.’ 

‘©¢ Tell me, I command thee,’ cried the 
Jew passionately, ‘who this man may be, 
that I may seek him out and destroy him 
from the face of the earth.’ 

‘¢*Thine enemy,’ returned the voice 
slowly, ‘is known to mortals as the Prince 
di Ricordo, and he hath sworn a great oath 
that none shall ever possess his forefather’s 
signet save himself.’ 

‘““¢ His forefather’s signet!’ almost 
screamed the Jew, now bursting with pas- 
sion. ‘ How darest thou lie to me, thy 
master, O wicked spirit? Thou makest 
me to doubt if thou art really Hagith to 
speak to me thus falsely. None other 
descendant of Solomon liveth save only 
my brother and myself. How, then, dost 
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thou dare come to me with such a lying 
tale?’ 

«:¢Tt is even as I have said,’ answered 
the voice deliberately. ‘I did but tell thee 
what thou asked. I made him not thy 
rival. I am not ruler of the universe. If 
my words please thee not give me permis- 
sion to depart.’ 

“* Not so,’ said the Jew quickly. ‘ Be- 
fore I accord thee permission to depart 
thou shalt tell me more of this, be thou 
Hagith himself, or, as I greatly fear, some 
evil spirit personating him. Who doth 
this Prince di Ricordo then declare him- 
self to be?’ 

‘** Even as thou declarest thyself to be— 
an offshoot of the royal 
house of Solomon,’ came 
the startling reply. ‘ More- 
over, he claimeth for his 
maternal ancestor a 
queen, whereas thou, as 
thou well knowest, art 
descended only from a 
princess.’ 

“A convulsive tremor 
passed over the Jew’s 
frame as this ominous 
reply fell upon his ear, 
and his pale lips moved 
rapidly, though no words 
issued from them. At last 
he ejaculated audibly to 
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loosened. The pillar of smoke vibrated 
violently, and assumed a more definite 
form, while I saw, to my unspeakable 
horror, two long, hairy arms thrust forth 
from it and seize the unhappy man by the 
hair. There was a sound of tearing flesh, 
and I saw the red blood gush out in one 
great stream from the throat. Then 
there came another crash, more appal- 
ling, even, than the first, the lights in 
the tripods suddenly flared up wildly 
and then went out, and I, overcome by 
the frightfulness of this horrific scene, 
sank in a confused heap in the centre 
of the circle, while the world faded out 
of my life."”’ 

XII. Haunrep. 
GRAHAM paused 
for a moment, 
poured out an- 
other dose of 
brandy,which he 


himself, ‘God of my 4 ‘ 

fathers, it is even as [ JEEZ na oo 
always feared.’ Then, = SR Powe Oe 
nerving himself with ob- ee Z f a 


vious difficulty, he ad- 
dressed his last and fatal 
question to the spirit. 

«“* Tell me, then, I ad- 
jure thee, by the Most 
Great Name, from what female line doth 
this presumptuous mortal venture to claim 
descent ?’ 

‘““There was, I am certain, a mocking 
ring in the voice as it replied imme- 
diately: 

««« From the almost equal of the mighty 
King Solomon himself—the wise and 
powerful Queen of Sheba.’ 

“For the space of several seconds the 
Jew stood as though transformed to stone. 
Then he reeled suddenly forward and fell 
prostrate with his face upon the ground, 
his head and shoulders projecting some 
distance over the outer circle. There was 
a deafening crash, as though the very 
foundations of the world had _ been 


“TWO LONG, HAIRY ARMS THRUST FORTH.” 


drank at a gulp, and then continued his 
astounding narrative. 

‘How long I remained insensible 1 
cannot say, for I have no idea how long 
the events I have just described to you 
occupied in their occurrence, but when 1 
came to myself the cold grey light of the 
winter’s morn was stealing slowly into 
the room where I lay as I had fallen. I 
was still in a dazed condition, passing my 
hand several times over my brow to 
assure myself that I was not the victim 
of some horrid hallucination, but a 
hurried glance around the apartment 
resolved all uncertainty on that score. 
There stood the tripods which a short 
time previously had blazed with such a 
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lurid light; there were the circles with 
their mystic symbols, within which the 
fatal invocation had been wrought; there 
was also—horrible confirmation of what 
I would so willingly have believed an 
illusion of the brain—a pool of that blood 
which I had seen gushing forth from the 
throat of the unfortunate Jew. But of 
the body there was no trace, neither was 
there any sign of the various articles 
which had been used in that fatal con- 
juration. Sadoc, too, had disappeared, 
and I was alone in that ghastly place in 
which: the awful tragedy had been enacted, 
with the cold winds beating in upon my 
lead from the four quarters of the 
heavens. With difficulty I managed to 
stagger to my feet and make my way to 
the door, loudly and repeatedly calling 
Sadoc’s name. This I continued to do as 
I descended the narrow wooden staircase, 
but there was no response. I passed into 
the sumptuous apartment, in which I had 
been received by the master of the house. 
{t was empty, and the crystal Jamp still 
diffused its soft effulgent rays over the 
rich magnificence of its appointments. 
How I got out into the street I scarcely 
know ; still less how I contrived to reach 
my rooms. Like one ina dream I threw 
myself, dressed as I was, upon my bed, 
where I lay in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness until the shades of evening were 
far advanced. My brain was in such 
a whirl that I was totally unable to decide 
upon any course of action; but the next 
morning, actuated doubtless by some- 
thing of the same impulse which drives 
the murderer to revisit the scene of his 
crime, I made my way back mechanically 
to the house, but though I knocked and 
rang for upwards of half an hour, I failed 
to elicit any reply. After the lapse of a 
few days, during which I went about my 
necessary duties with the very vaguest 
notion of what I was doing, I paid another 
visit to the place, only to find it utterly 
deserted, and a large board erected con- 
taining the usual announcement that this 
house was to let. From then till now I 
have heard nothing whatever of Sadoc, 
but have remained a prey to various con- 
flicting emotions and apprehensions until 
I felt I could bear the strain no longer, 
and came therefore to you, as my oldest 
and most trusted friend, to tell you of this 
strange and unparalleled disaster which 
has befallen and blighted my life—not so 
much with the hope of procuring relief as 
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to obtain your calm and unprejudiced 
judgment upon my extraordinary case.” 

Thus did Graham conclude a tale to 
which I had listened throughout with 
painful and absorbing interest. Of so 
extraordinary a character was it that had 
I not possessed the most implicit con- 
fidence in my friend’s strong common 
sense and strict regard for truth, I should 
have certainly felt disposed to consider 
the entire narrative as the outcome of an 
excited and diseased imagination. But, 
knowing the man as well as I did, it was 
impossible for me to seriously entertain 
such a supposition. Graham lighted -an- 
other cigar and smoked abstractedly 
away, while I sat turning over in my 
mind the strange things which I had just 
heard without being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory explanation of them. With 
all the disposition to believe in the super- 
natural which my researches into occul- 
tism had conferred upon me, I was 
compeiled to admit to myself that this 
story, with its ghastly dénouement, almost 
passed the limits of credibility at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Then I 
commenced to ask questions as to those 
points which seemed to me to require 
elucidation. But the replies were per- 
fectly straightforward and to the purpose, 
and the story as a concrete whole re- 
mained untouched. 

‘You started off,’’ I observed at length, 
‘“ by stating that you were in some way 
in the power of a spirit stronger than 
yourself. What, may I ask, do you mean 
by that? So far you have given me no 
details whatever.” 

Graham shifted uneasily in his chair. 
‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ you 
will not be inclined to believe me when I 
tell you that, from that evening which 
marked such a distinct epoch in my life, 
I have never been alone for a single 
moment.” 

I could not repress a start of surprise. 
“What!” I exclaimed sharply, ‘do you 
mean, then, to tell me that you are 
haunted ?”’ 

‘Call it by whatever name you will,” 
was the melancholy reply, ‘‘of this one 
thing I am certain—that there is with 
me, day and night, waking and sleeping, 
an invisible, intangible Presence, which 
exercises at times so strong an influence 
upon me that I feel even as clay in the 
potter’s hands.” 


This was really serious. Could it be 
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possible that, after all, my friend was 
labouring under some obscure disease of 
the brain, which rendered him an easy 
prey to strong hallucinations? I was 
still puzzling over this new perplexity 
when Graham, suddenly rising, said in a 
voice in which anger and sorrow were 
curiously mingled : 

‘« Wiseman, I see you think I am mad. 
Will this convince you that I am not 
insane, and that I have spoken nothing 
but the sober, solemn truth ?”’ 

He drew from his finger the bright 
steel circlet which I had previously ob- 
served, and laid it on the table before 
me. I picked it up with the intention of 
examining it, but no sooner had I done s» 
than I felt an icy cold gust of air sweep 
by me, which caused me to shiver in- 
voluntarily, notwithstanding the great 
heat of the room. I looked at Graham 
curiously, and was surprised and alarmed 
to see that every vestige of colour had 
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left his face, and that he was trembling 
violently in every limb. He stretched 
out his hands towards me with a beseech- 
ing gesture, and mistaking the meaning 
of his action, I hastily poured out a glass 
of brandy, which I pushed towards him 
in the belief that he suddenly felt un- 
well. 

“No, no,” he ejaculated hoarsely, ‘‘ not 
that! The ring! Give me the ring! 
Quick !”’ 

In my embarrassment I had thrust it 
on one of my own fingers, and I experi- 
enced no little difficulty in withdrawing it. 
I succeeded, however, in doing so at 
length, and placed it in Graham's out- 
stretched quivering palm, wondering at 
the same time what fresh horror this new 
development portended. His eager fingers 
closed over it convulsively, nor was it 
until he had restored it to its former 
position that he recovered his calmness to 
any appreciable degree. Then, turning 
to me, he said in an unsteady voice that 
bore testimony to his previous excite- 
ment : 

“ You have seen for yourself. Do you 
believe me now? Or do you still think 
that I am crazy ?”’ 

“Really,” I answered, somewhat be- 
wilderedly, ‘ I scarcely understand. What 
does it all mean?” 

‘“Mean?”’ he repeated, gazing at me 
steadily; ‘it means simply this: that 
should that ring ever pass out of my 
possession for any length of time I am as 
good as a lost man.” 

““Come, come,’ I said, with a miserable 
attempt to treat the matter lightly, ‘ you 
are having a little joke at my expense. 
You have been so much among wizards 
and necromancers of late that you will 
be fancying yourself one next, if you don’t 
take care wha‘. you're about.”’ 

‘« Nevertheless,” he replied, and there 
was no mistaking that he was terribly in 
narnest, “what I have said is absolutely 
true. This ring was given to me by the 
Jew on the night of his death. It has 
never since left my possession. If I do 
but lay it aside for a moment the power 
of that mysterious being who is ever by 
my side is strangely increased over me. 
I did not intend that you should touch it, 
and when you unexpectedly took it in 
your hand a sudden agony of fear assailed 
me lest any harm should befall it. You 
may, if you please, consider all this the 
delusion of a brain disturbed by the 
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memory of the 
frightful scene 1 
have described 
to you this even- 
ing. You will be 
wrong if you do, 
but that I cannot 
help. Ever since 
that fatal night I 
have never been 
alone. Shall I 
give you one in- 
stance of this?” ~~. 

I nodded. I 
could not bring 
myself to reply 
in any other 
fashion. 

“You may 
have wondered 
why I did not 
obey the last be- 
hest of the Jew, 
and endeavour 
to seek out the 
survivor of the 
three brothers, 
as I had been 
so solemnly ad- 
jured to do. I will tell you why. When 
the first shock had somewhat abated, I 
made up my mind one evening to examine 
the wallet which the dead man had 
handed me. For that purpose I took it 
from the escritoire in which I had placed 
it for greater safety, and, settling down, 
prepared to look over its contents. I had 
barely opened it, however, when there 
came a knock at thedoor. I laid it down 
on the table beside me, and went to see 
who wanted me. There was no one 
there, and when I returned to my seat, 
the wallet, with its contents, had dis- 
appeared.” 

‘« Someone must have entered the room 
in your absence,” I suggested. 

“IT never left the room,” was the de- 
cisive reply. ‘ But the curious part of it 
is this: I had just previously removed the 
ring from my finger, the skin of which 
was slightly chafed, and placed it in my 
waistcoat pocket. No sooner had I done 
so than I felt a sudden blast of icy wind 
pass by me, though no aperture existed 
whereby the slightest draught could pene- 
trate. In spite of the cheerful fire, and 
the thoroughly heated apartment, I felt a 
strange and deathly chill creep over my 
entire frame—the same as you witnessed 
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steal over me a 
few moments 
ago. Whenever 
I have since re- 
moved the ring 
the same pheno- 
menon has _ oc- 
curred. It did 
so to-night, and 
I can see by your 
face that you 
likewise felt the 
same cold, awful 
“breath upon your 
cheek. Can you 
now doubt the 
truth of what I 
have told you?" 

I remained 
silent. The thing 
was very strange 
—too strange, 
perhaps, not to 
be true. I had, 
as Graham said, 
myself felt that 
deadly breath 
pass by, and it 
was hard to be 
unbelieving in the face of such personal 
evidence. But I felt we had had enough 
talk of this sort for one night, and as the 
clock now wanted but five minutes to two 
I suggested that we postponed any further 
discussion of the subject until we had 
recruited ourselves by a few hours’ rest. 
Graham readily assenting, we immediately 
afterwards retired to our respective 
rooms, though not, in my case at any 
rate, to lose the recollection of that feast 
of horrors in the balmy oblivion of sleep. 

But the next morning, however, a very 
curious circumstance occurred. This 
was the totally unexpected receipt of a 
letter from my friend, Professor Otto 
Shultz, the distinguished Egyptologist 
and well-known Oriental Scholar. The 
Professor was a notorious bird of passage, 
always travelling in search of new dis- 
coveries, and one never knew where or 
when he was most likely to turn up or be 
heard of next. Letters from him were as 
scarce as snow in June, and this one was 
all the more remarkable from the appo- 
siteness of its arrival. It was dated from 
Paris and ran as follows: 


‘© Dear Dr. WisemMan,—lI shall arrive 
in London to-morrow evening on a brief 
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visit, and should like to see you if you 
can spare me any time from your 
patients. I have a new and lovely scara- 
ozeus, Which I think would interest you 
much. But what I chiefly wish to see 
you for is to tell you of a very curious 
piece of information which I _ have 
stumbled upon concerning the ring with 
which King Solomon was supposed to 
have controlled both the angels and the 
devils that are said to people the 
universe. I know the interest that you 
take in these matters, and your strong 
belief in them. For myself, as you know, 
I believe them not at all. Still, I should 
like to talk of my discovery with you, and 
[ will therefore, with your permission, 
call upon you the afternoon after I shall 
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have arrived. With my respectful homage 
to your charming wife, 
“Tam, sincerely yours, 
‘©OTTo SHULTZz.” 

I was delighted beyond measure at the 
receipt of this letter, and I looked forward 
to the projected visit with feelings of the 
liveliest satisfaction. But of the visit itself, 
with its strange talk concerning the signet 
of Solomon the Wise, and of our sudden 
resolve to set forth in quest of this long-lost 
talisman, and of the astounding and incre- 
dible adventures which befell us in conse- 
quence thereof, the editor of these “ Me- 
moirs” will find a full account duly set 
forth in the packet marked “ B,” in the first 
right-hand drawer of the ebony bureau in 
the study of my house in Brook Street. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FROM the old grey tower the call 

To evensong peals softly forth. 

The deepening twilight, of the dying day, 
Throws its soft mantle over all 

The peaceful countryside; whilst | 
Shadows lengthen and night descends 
To wrap the slumbering earth. 
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Part II. 4 


THE SEARCH FOR THE SIGNET. > 


[NoTE By EDITOR.—In order not to break the con- 
tinuity of this narrative, I designedly omit any details 
of my journey to town for the purpose of obtaining the 
second part of these Memoirs, which gave promise of 
exceeding in exciting incident that portion which I had 
already perused. The house remained apparently 
in the same condition as when I had last seen it, save 
that it seemed to me gloomier and more ghost-like than 
ever. Upon my return I undid the packet marked B, 
with an eager and unrestrained curiosity to learn the 
conclusion of this strange matter. I found the contents, 
though in perfect order, more disjointedly puttogether . 
than the preceding part, which had resolved itself into 
a connected history without the necessity of any 
extraneous aid. In fact, the whole of this latter 
manuscript may be said to have naturally separated 
itself into clearly-defined divisions, each so to speak, 
complete in itself. I have, therefore, treated it accord- 
ingly, heading each portion as a distinct adventure — 
which title, indeed, must strike every thoughtful per- 
son who may happen to read this astounding record 
as singularly appropriate and well-deserved. I have 
left the style practically untouched, only altering a 
passage here and a sentence there to render the 
meaning less obscure, while I have at the same time 
studiously refrained from interpolating any comments 
or opinions of my own. ] 


ADVENTURE THE FIRST. 


Y friend, Professor Otto Schultz, 
(@ duly put in an appearance at 
Brook Street at the time he had 

named, and was received by me with feel- 
ings of lively, and by Graham with a 
somewhat languid interest. The Pro- 
fessor was a man of about fifty, with a 
typical German face, ornamented with a 
huge white moustache. With the ex- 
ception of an occasional idiomatic expres- 
sion, he spoke English as well as myself, 
which was not at all surprising, seeing 
that he was generally credited with a 
perfect acquaintance with at least three- 
fourths of every known language, living 
and dead. I had made his acquaintance 
some years previously, when we had con- 
jointly conducted some curious experi- 
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ments, the nature of which, however, 
does not in any way affect this history ; 
and ever since then he had never failed 
when passing through London to give me 
acall. Whilst, therefore, delighted at his 
present coming, 1 was by no means sur- 
prised, although, could either of us have 
foreseen its ultimate consequences, there 
would have been ample room for the most 
boundless astonishment. The Scarabzeus 
in his pocket was duly produced and 
sufficiently admired, but that ancient 
object, albeit undoubtedly interesting, 
did not evidently constitute the main 
object of his visit, and ruthlessly sweeping 
aside all other considerations and topics, 
he speedily plunged into what was very 
obviously the subject uppermost in his 
mind. 

‘¢ My dear Wiseman,” he began, after he 
had safely bestowed the Scarabzus in one 
of his capacious pockets, ‘‘you are, I 
know, very much attracted and fascinated 
by anything which appears to you to 
partake of the marvellous and_ super- 
natural. Now I have, during my recent 
explorations in Egypt, encountered a most 
singular man who is possessed of a most 
singular idea. This remarkable person 
has solemnly declared to me his belief 
that the lost signet of Solomon, the son 
of David—or Suleyman Ibn-Daood, as the 
Arabs out there style him—is still in 
existence, and that when it 1s found, as it 
one day will be, its fortunate possessor 
will most certainly become at one bound 
the richest, wisest and most powerful 
individual in the whole world.” 

Graham and I exchanged significant 
glances at this, which did not escape the 
keen eyes of the Professor, who, however, 
continued his story without remark. 

‘This is, of course, a very strange be- 
lief for any sane person to hold in these 
days, and this man is as unquestionably 
sane as—shall we say ?—yourself. But 
what is still more extraordinary, is his 
firm assurance that he himself is one of 
the three last descendants of the great 
Hebrew king, and that he, therefore, has 
a greater right to its possession than any 
other living being, with the sole exception 
of his elder brother, if still in existence.” 

Once more did the eyes of Graham and 
myself meet in surprised understanding, 
and once more did the Professor look 
curiously at us, as though he half com- 
prehended and half wondered what the 
meaning of those mutual glances might 
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be. Nevertheless, he made no sign, but 
went on as quickly as before. 

‘One might not unnaturally think al! 
this quite sufficiently astonishing, but my 
unconventional friend was determined to 
give me yet one other surprise by way of 
finale. On the morning before I proposed 
quitting the land of the Pharaohs he came 
into my tent—for you must know that I 
was, at this time, camping out on the 
fringe of the desert—with a request which 
completely took away all my breath. 
‘You have,’ he said gravely, ‘an English 
friend by the name of Wiseman. Is it 
not even so?’ * Your information is per- 
fectly correct,’ I replied, staring at him 
with open mouth, ‘ though how on earth 
you became acquainted with the fact is 
altogether beyond my feeble comprehen- 
sion.’ ‘Do not give yourself concern on 
that score,’ he returned, in his most 
superior manner—and really, for a wander- 
ing Israelite, his manner, when he chose, 
could be very superior indeed: quite 
worthy, in fact, of a genuine descendant 
of the lofty King Solomon himself: ‘did 
it please me, I could without difficulty 
give you far greater cause for wonder- 
ment than this. You will be seeing your 
friend upon your return?’ ‘It may be 
so,’ I answered rather coldly, for I could 
not imagine to what end all this was 
intended to lead; ‘but why do you wish 
to know?’ ‘Will you undertake to de- 
liver a message to him from me?’ he said 
quickly, without the slightest regard to 
my question. ‘ Let me hear the message 
first,’ I replied cautiously, ‘and then 1 
will give you my answer.’ He drew him- 
self up to his full height on hearing this, 
and crossing his arms with much dignity 
on his breast, delivered himself of this 
very remarkable speech.” 

The Professor paused, and drew out of 
one of his numerous pockets a small 
russia leather note-book, from which he 
proceeded to read as follows: ‘‘‘ Benhanan, 
the Jew, sendeth greetings to the learned 
physician, whose fame as a healer hath 
penetrated even to the East, and also by the 
same hand a warning. Let the Dispenser 
of Health take heed to himself, for he 
standeth in the shadow of a mighty peril. 
Concerning the nature of this peril, it is 
not given to him who speaketh to say 
further, save that an cnemy plotteth it, 
and that it leadeth down to the mouth of 
the grave. In gratitude for benefits ren- 
dered unto a poor and unknown brother, 
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Benhanan sendeth this message of caution. 
Well shall it be if he to whom it is 
addressed receiveth it with wisdom and 
consideration.’ ” 

It was a strange enough message, and I 
expressed myself to that effect. The Pro- 
fessor cordially agreed. 

‘« Nevertheless,” he said cheerfully, ‘“‘we 
must take things in this world as we find 
them. There can be no doubt of its per- 
fect accuracy, for I took the precaution 
of writing it down on the spot.” And he 
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“*YOU HAVE A FRIEND CALLED WiSEMAN.’” 
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closed his note-book with a snap that 
defied contradiction. 

For some moments after this we sat in 
silence, unbroken, save for the ticking of 
the clock upon the chimney-piece. At 
length I lifted my eyes enquiringly to 
Graham, who was not slow in rightly 
reading the question they contained, and 
in returning the answer I anticipated. 
For it had come upon me strongly that I 
should tell the Professor the whole of the 
strange experiences which Graham and I 
had encountered in connection with the 
two elder brothers of the Jew who had 
sent to me from the East this strange and 
solemn warning. I therefore set myself 
to narrate plainly and briefly the story of 
Lady Blanche Neville and the Prince di 
Ricordo, and the later and even more 
astounding history of the tragic invocation 
of Hagith which I had heard from Gra- 
ham’s lips. To all this the Professor 
listened patiently, with a grave face which 
became more and more serious as I pro- 
ceeded, and I wound up my relation by 
requesting his candid opinion on the entire 
matter. He stared at me thoughtfully for 
some time be- 
fore replying, 
and then said: 

“If I were 
you, I would 
take a little trip, 
and see Benha- 
nan for yourself. 
Depend upon it, 
he, if any, holds 
the key to all 
these singular 
and, at present, 
seemingly inex- 
plicable occur- 
rences. Besides, 
not only would 
you thus obtain 
a clearer mean- 
ing of his some- 
what obscure 
warning, but 
you could, at 
the same time, 
discharge what 
seems to me 
almost a duty 
by conveying to 
him the infor- 
mation of his 
remaining bro- 
ther’s fate.” 


Yo 
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‘¢ Nonsense,” I exclaimed, considerably 
startled by this novel suggestion; ‘ you 
must be joking. You surely cannot se- 
riously expect me to leave my practice for 
the sake of such a wild goose expedition 
as this.” 

‘Why not?” he returned calmly. ‘It 
is not such a wonderful journey, after 
all.” 

‘¢ But,” I answered, disconcerted beyond 
measure at the notion, ‘‘ what is to become 
of my patients in the meantime? I can- 
not, you know, procure a /ocum tenens after 
the fashion of the ordinary practitioner.” 

‘‘Bah!” was the contemptuous retort. 
‘-It does not take a year nowadays to 
get to Egypt. You can do it all, easily 
enough, within the month. You are look- 
ing a bit fagged, I notice. Take a few 
weeks’ holiday; the journey would do you 
good. I am returning myself immediately 
after Christmas, and shall be pleased to 
act as your guide, philosopher and friend ; 
and if your friend here would also like to 
go, why, we could make up quite a com- 
fortable little party.” 

It was certainly a surprising proposition 
to suddenly spring upon a fashionable 
physician; and yet, when I began to 
reflect, it did not seem half so preposter- 
ous or impossible an idea as it did when 
first brought forward. Under the able 
guidance of the Professor, the journey 
might be safely accomplished well within 
a month, and I should then be back before 
the commencement of the London sea- 
son. Moreover, the Professor was quite 
right about my looking fagged. I not 
only looked it, but I felt it also, and I 
remembered, with a sudden feeling of 
comical indignation, that I had really not 
had a holiday out of England for several 
years, although I was passionately fond 
of foreign travelling. My wife, I knew, 
would be glad of the opportunity to visit 
some friends in the North, and I—well, I 
finally said I would think the matter 
over. 

‘Do so,” said the Professor cheerfully, 
‘‘and I am sure you will thank me for the 
suggestion. Besides, I must confess that, 
notwithstanding my strong inclination to 
disbelief in the supernatural, your tale 
has interested me immensely. Indeed, so 
great is the curiosity which you have 
excited within me that I must acknow- 
ledge a very great desire to be present at 
what I cannot but consider will prove a 
very remarkable meeting. Do you know,” 
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he went on more seriously, “it is quite 
possible that this curious ring which 
adorned the finger of the great Solomon 
sO Many years ago may still be knocking 
about somewhere in the world, and if so, 
depend upon it our esteemed friend, Ben- 
hanan, is more likely to possess the clue 
to its whereabouts than any other living 
being on the face of the earth. That the 
Wise King of Israel did possess such a 
ring, to which his superstitious subjects 
attributed a mysterious necromantic 
power, cannot be doubted. I myself, in 
the course of my researches, have dis- 
covered enough to place this beyond all 
question.” 

‘©Oh, I dare say he did wear a ring of 
some sort,” I replied carelessly, for, to 
tell the truth, I was thinking more of the 
proposed trip than anything else at the 
moment, ** but the chance of its recovery 
is quite another matter.” 

‘‘Of course it is,” returned the Professor 
urbanely, ‘‘ but, all the same, I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t be found some day. 
Many objects of equal interest and incom- 
parably greater antiquity have been 
recovered when it was thought they were 
lost to the world for ever. In fact, if the 
idea doesn’t frighten you too much, I 
should enjoy, above all things, joining 
you two gentlemen in a search for its 
discovery.” | 

In my folly I burst out into a loud 
laugh on hearing this. I say in my folly, 
for how could I dream that the Professor’s 
words would prove so strangely prophetic, 
and that I should, indeed, make one of 
such a party as he suggested? I was 
recalled to a sense of my rudeness by a 
question from the Professor. 

‘“ By the way,” he said, “ have you any 


‘idea what this wonderful ring is like ?” 


“Well,” I replied, with delightful . 
vagueness, “‘I can’t say I have any pre- 
cise notion, but I should imagine it was 
some very magnificent piece of jewellery 
with a matchless precious stone as a seal, 
upon the face of which was engraved this 
mysterious and all-powerful name.” 

‘‘And that is precisely where you are 
wrong, my friend,” said the Professor, 
with a little laugh. ‘‘It is here wherea 
little of my despised knowledge comes in 
to great advantage. The ring itself, so 
far from being of the dazzling magnificence 
which you suppose, was of the plainest 
possible description, being composed, 
indeed, of two metals, neither of which is 
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held in any estimation for purposes of 
personal adornment — namely, iron and 
brass,” 

‘A curious combination,” I observed, 
in some surprise, “for a ring.”’ 

‘You are right,” remarked the Professor 
gravely; ‘‘yet it was upon these two 
metals, and nothing more valuable, that 
this drend name was engraved, by virtue 
of which its owner was reputed to have 
worked such marvels, and which served so 
admirably its twofold purpose.” 

“Its twofold purpose?” I said en- 
quiringly. 

‘Even so. With the brass portion tlits 
Holder of the Key of the Hidden Gates of 
Light, as he has been somewhat grandilo- 
quently described, was wont to stainp his 
written commands to the good spirits 
under his control, and with the iron his 
orders to the bad—iron being the metal 
of which those evil spirits went most in 
terror.” And the Professor, having thus 
successfully aired his curious learning, 
blew his nose with a triumphant air. 

After some further conversation of a 
desultory character, the Professor rose to 
take his leave, and it was arranged that 
he should call again on his return from 
Scotland, where he had some private 
business to transact with the trustees of 
some museum devoted especially to the 
furtherance of Egyptology, it being 
understood that I would give the question 
of the proposed trip my most careful con- 
sideration in the interval, and let him 
know my decision on his return after the 
holidays. And so the year wore rapidly 
away to its close, and the wintry sun rose 
upon it for the last time ere I finally 
made up my mind upon the course of 
action I had best pursue. 

When, after many inward misgivings, 
I had definitely resolved the matter in 
the affirmative, I proceeded to the more 
delicate task of acquainting my wife with 
my determination. To my surprise, she 
received the announcement with mani- 
festations of profound grief and alarm, and 
strove by every effort in her power to 
turn me from my resolution. But, having 
once decided, I was firm, and gently, 
though positively, refused to be moved 
from my purpose. I represented to her 
that I should only be away for a month 
at the utmost, and that my absence would 
afford her an excellent opportunity of 
paying that long-deferred visit to the 
North which had been put off time after 
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time on account of my inability to accom- 
pany her, and her reluctance to leave me 
alone. I urged also the state of my health 
and the positive necessity of taking some 
little relaxation, lest the strain should 
prove too much for me. All in vain. 
Like Rachel weeping for her children, she 
refused to be comforted. Throwing her 
beautiful white arms clingingly around 
iny neck, she drew me closely to her 
»osom and besought ms», with tears in her 
eyes, to abandon this unhappy idea for 
her sake. She foresaw aisaster in 1t— 
great risks — and, possibly, even death. 
Could I not yield to her solicitations, even 
for this once only, and stay at home in 
peace with her? No,I could not. Man- 
like, every additional entreaty only ren- 
dered me the more obstinate, and whereas 
up to a few hours previously I had been 
tossing to and fro upon a very sea of 
uncertainty and doubt, I now felt as 
though no shadow of irresolution had 
ever darkened or perplexed my mind. 
My whole being, as it were, seemed sud- 
denly bound up in this journey to the 
East to see a man of whose very existence 
I had not even heard a fortnight ago. 
50, seeing my firmness, she at length 
desisted, and withdrew, I fear me, to weep 
alone over a rashness which was entirely 
beyond her sweet and tender control. 

With Graham I experienced no diff- 
culty whatever. He was willing and even 
anxious to come. The horrible sense of 
that ever-present, intangible Something 
rendered him only too eager to seize upon 
any distraction which promised a tempor- 
ary relief to his overstrung feelings, and 
to take him out of himself for the time 
being. So it was arranged, and together 
we sat down and waited for the Professor's 
arrival. 

He came at last, bringing with him a 
young, fair-haired nephew about eighteen 
years of age, fired with the ambitious 
resolve to follow in his distinguished 
relative’s steps, and to explore for himself 
the wonders and mysteries of those an- 
cient eastern climes. He was a bright, 
intelligent youth, this Harold Carwardine; 
full of life and fun, and one who promised 
to form an acceptable addition to our 
party. But little time was required to 
complete our preparations, and it was 
arranged that we should start on our 
journey the following evening, vid New- 
haven and Dieppe, for Paris, where the 
Professor had some further matters of 
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STROVE TO TURN ME FROM MY RESOLUTION, 


importance—chiefly relative to mummies days. The longer route had been selected, 
—to attend to, which would necessitate asit was intended that our number should 
our remaining in that city fora couple of be increased at Rouen by the distin- 
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guished company of an eminent Pharaoh 
and his no less eminent consort, for the 
reception of which royal pair suitable 
apartments were even then in course of 
provision at the Louvre. 

It was a wild night when we arrived at 
Newhaven, and the Professor, not being 
the best of sailors, promptly retired below 
as soon as he had set foot on board the 
steamer, his example being speedily fol- 
lowed by young Carwardine. Nothing in 
the way of salt water ever affected me 
deleteriously, and I therefore elected to 
stay on deck in preference to being stifled 
to death by the malodorous atmosphere 
of the cabin. Graham, ba2ing of the same 
way of thinking, remained with me, and 
we lighted our cigars and continued to 
patrol the planks until the last twinkling 
lights of England had finally vanished 
from our view. Feeling somewhat chilly, 
I then proposed an adjournment to the 
smoking-room, but Graham preferred to 
continue where he was. The pure ozone, 
he declared, did him good. So I left him, 
and proceeded alone to the cabin set 
apart for smokers. I lighted another 
cigar and ordered a brandy and soda; 
and, having thus attended to my creature 
comforts, I fell into a dreamy, retrospec- 
tive train of thought, the subdued melan- 
choly of which was not altogether 
unpleasing in my present surroundings. 
From time to time I caught a glimpse of 
Graham’s tall figure through the salt- 
encrusted windows of the cabin as he 
paced perseveringly to and fro in his 
solitary walk; but gradually external 
objects became less and less distinct, and 
I suppose that, whilst thus idly engaged, 
I must have dropped off into some sort 
of uneasy slumber, for the next thing I 
remember was hearing, with a sudden 
start, a stentorian cry of ‘“‘ Man over- 
board !’’ together with the clanking of the 
reversing engines and the customary 
bustle and confusion attendant on such 
accidents at sea. 

I rushed on deck immediately, where I 
found the sailors already hard at work 
lowering the boats. The sea was running 
very high, but fortunately there was a 
slight moon, which shed sufficient light to 
enable objects to be faintly distinguished 
some little distance from the steamer. I 
pressed to that side of the boat where the 
people were mostly congregated, and 
peered eagerly into the dark waste of 
heaving waters, straining my eyes until I 
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caught sight of a tiny black speck bobbing 
up and down far —terribly afar, as it 
seemed to me—astern. By an instinctive 
action I turned to look for Graham, and 
suddenly my heart went sick within me. 
He was nowhere in sight. I tore down 
the stairs leading below, nearly upsetting 
the Professor and young Carwardine, who 
were half-way up, in my precipitate descent. 
To my still greater alarm, they had seen 
nothing of him, and were quite confident 
he was not in the cabin they had just left. 
A hasty search convinced me that he must 
be on deck or else—and I felt my head 
swim and my eyes haze over at the horri- 
ble alternative —he must be that little 
black speck I had seen tossing helplessly 
to and fro in our wake a few moments 
ago. By the time I reached the deck 
again the boats were out and were pulling 
vigorously towards the spot where I had 
last seen that ominous sight. Then a 
great cloud passed over the face of the 
moon, and in an instant all outside the 
ship was inky darkness, save for the dull 
glimmer of the lanterns carried by the 
boats. There was a terrible interval of 
suspense, during which I nearly forced the 
eyes out of my head gazing into that pitch- 
dark void beyond, and then there came a 
faint cheer from the distance, instantly 
taken up with enthusiastic heartiness by 
those on board, and I knew that the 
hungry waters had once more been de- 
prived of their expected prey, and that 
the drowning man was found. 

My conjecture had been correct enough. 
It was Graham, lifeless and pale, that the 
boats brought back to the vessel. No, 
not lifeless, for by assiduous and skilful 
attention, he was gradually wrested from 
the fierce embrace in which Death had 
clutched him with tenacious grasp, and 
won again to consciousness and _ life, 
though anyone might well have been par- 
doned for supposing that all vitality had 
for ever fled from that white and sense- 
less form. On the arrival of the steamer 
at Dieppe he was taken to an hotel on the 
quay, where, after a few hours’ rest, he 
was sufficiently recovered to resum: the 
journey thus rudely interrupted. 

It may be supposed that we were not 
slow in enquiring of him the cause of such 
a well-nigh fatal mishap, and his account, 
to which he persistently adhered. puzzled 
us not a little. He had been pushed over- 
board—so he asserted—by some invisible 
hand; and to this he steadfastly stuck, in 
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spite of all the Professor’s arguments to 
show that he must have been the victim 
of a sudden attack of drowsiness, and in 
this unconscious state have tumbled into 
the sea. It was certainly not a good 
beginning to our trip, but before we 
reached the French metropolis we had 
agreed to let the matter drop as far as 
possible, lest the recollection of it should 
interfere with the comfort of our expedi- 
tion. Indeed, had we not done so of our 
own accord another and still more start- 
ling circumstance would have speedily 
driven it from our minds. 
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beckoning to us to approach, said to our 
utter amazement : 

*«* Gentlemen, our journey to the East is 
ended, at any rate, for the present. In- 
stead of our having to go to the moun- 
tain, the mountain has come to us. Per- 
mit me to introduce to you my friend, the 
learned Benhanan, the Master of Wis- 
dom, as he is sometimes called, whose 
opportune presence in this city at the 
present time will save us the necessity of 
a pilgrimage to the Pyramids.” And the 
Professor drew out an immense pocket 
handkerchief, and wiped his forehead with 


GRADUALLY WRESTED FROM DEATH, 


We had arrived at the St. Lazare 
terminus, and the Professor, whom we all 
acknowledged as our supreme leader, was 
engaged in directing a porter where to 
wait for our luggage, when all at once he 
uttered a loud exclamation of surprise. 
We naturally turned to see what unusual 
event had transpired to thus astonish this 
usually imperturbable man, and found that 
he was gazing fixedly at an elderly and 
venerable looking man, with a long white 
beard, who was advancing as rapidly 
towards him as the crowded state of the 
platform would admit. Shortly after- 
wards they were greeting each other with 
much cordiality, and then the Professor, 


the air of a man who has performed a 
great and meritorious action. 

This unexpected encounter filled us not 
only with astonishment, but also with 
some little confusion to boot. We had 
pictured the Jew to ourselves as we 
fancied he would appear under the burn- 
ing rays of a blazing Eastern sky, reflect- 
ing in solitude upon the departed grandeur 
of his unhappy race; and here he was 
standing calmly before us in the very 
heart of the gayest city in the world, clad 
in the ordinary everyday garb of Eu- 
ropean civilisation! It was nothing short 
of a severe shock to our nerves, from 
which it took us some little time to: 
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recover. If, however, we were embar- 
rassed by this unanticipated situation, no 
such feelings appeared to prevail in the 
breast of the Jew. He was calmness 
itself, and when he spoke, his voice was 
as cold and hard and unmoved as though 
this extraordinary meeting were the most 
commonplace thing imaginable. 

‘‘T am staying here,’ he said, in an 
even, metallic voice, utterly devoid of any- 
thing like emphasis or emotion, ‘‘ for some 
time, in a house which I have taken in 
the Boulevard Haussmann. I was look- 
ing for some friends who have not come, 
and I have found, fortunately, others who 
have to take their place. This is a wel- 
come event. You must come to my house: 
it is close by—nay, I will take no denial. 
While you are in this city you must con- 
sider yourselves my guests.” And before 
any serious objection could be raised, we 
found ourselves in a handsome carriage, 
which drove swiftly without stopping 
until it arrived at a fine house near the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

We passed through a spacious court- 
yard, in the centre of which a marble 
fountain was playing, into a hall of sin- 
gularly elegant appearance, richly hung 
with arms and trophies, some of which 
even a cursory glance told me must be of 
almost priceless value. From thence we 
proceeded up a noble staircase, our 
strangely-found host leading the way, 
and entered a room the magnificence 
of which I had never before seen equalled, 
much less surpassed. A rich Smyrna 
carpet covered the floor, masterpieces by 
ancient and modern painters adorned the 
walls, while costly objets d'art were scat- 
tered with lavish profusion throughout the 
apartment, which was furnished in the 
most sumptuous and tasteful style of Louis 
Quatorze. Little time, however, was al- 
lowed us for the examination of all this 
splendour. Observing that dinner would 
soon be ready, and that we would doubt- 
less wish to attend to our toilet after our 
journey, our host touched a bell, and we 
were severally consigned to the care of a 
gorgeously-attired lackey, with instruc- 
tions to conduct us to our respective 
rooms. What my fellow-travellers thought 
of all this unexpected display of grandeur 
and wealth I had no means of ascertain- 
ing, but I know that I followed my con- 
ductor to my chamber with the feelings 
of one in a bewildering dream. Nor was 
the room into which I was now ushered 
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with so much state one whit behind the 
other in the prodigality of its superb ap- 
pointments, the contemplation of which 
occupied far more of my attention than 
did my personal appearance. But the 
loud clangor of a bell below warned me 
to hasten; and, therefore, abandoning my 
exanunation of these glories until a more 
convenient season, I hurriedly completed 
those changes in my attire which I 
deemed necessary to render myself pre- 
sentable, and then, under the same re- 
splendent escort, proceeded to rejoin my 
companions. Dinner was almost im- 
mediately afterwards announced by the 
maitre dhétel, that functionary himself 
preceding us to the dining saloon, where 
a table was spread with every conceivable 
requisite to a perfectly-appointed banquet. 
During the progress of the meal, which 
was served in princely fashion, I cast 
several furtive glances at the Professor, 
to see if his face reflected any signs of that 
profound astonishment which I felt was 
only too plainly depicted on my own; but 
that imperturbable person apparently re- 
garded it all as a matter of course, and 
his face betrayed no more wonderment at 
his surroundings than might have done 
the immobile countenance of an Egyptian 
Sphinx. The conversation, which was 
chiefly maintained by our entertainer and 
the Professor, was of the most general 
description until dessert was reached, 
when the last-named suddenly gave a 
vastly more interesting turn to it, to my 
undisguised joy and satisfaction. 

‘‘T must confess,” he said seriously, 
addressing the mysterious figure at the 
head of the table, ‘that this remarkable 
display of almost regal magnificence on 
the part of one whom I left a few weeks 
ago leading the plainest of lives in a 
desert country, with nothing but bare 
canvas walls to shelter him from the 
scorching blasts of day and the freezing 
dews of night, constitutes a puzzle which 
I freely admit my total inability to solve. 
You will pardon my rudeness in remark- 
ing upon this, but I am sure that you will 
be as pleased to tell as I shall be delighted 
to hear how it is that I now meet with 
you under such vastly different circum- 
stances.” 

I waited breathlessly for the explana- 
tion of this, to me also, inexplicable 
enigma; and I could see that my eager- 
ness was ful:y shared by my companions. 
The Jew toyed idly with his knife for a 
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moment before replying, and then said, in 
“that same coldly unsympathetic tone which 
I had previously observed and disliked : 

“The explanation of all this, like the 
explanation of most astonishing things, is 
exceedingly simple. When I last saw 
you I was a comparatively poor man, filled 
with a visionary’s dream of recovering a 
long lost treasure.” 

‘“*And you have done so?” burst in 
Graham irrepressibly, his face aflame with 
excitement. ‘Then it is all true—this 
story of your great ancestor’s mystic ring, 
which I heard from the lips of your 
brother?” 

‘You are mistaken, my friend,” replied 
the Jew coldly. “It is not as you 
imagine. Indeed, so far from this vain 
story being true, I believe it to be nothing 
further than the worthless figment of an 
idle imagination, the impossible pursuit of 
which, I regret to say, has wasted the 
best years of my life.” 

This declaration, so totally opposed to 
everything we had anticipated, filled us all 
with astonishment, but none more so than 
Graham. 

‘‘Do I understand you, then, to say,” 
he stammered at length, “that you now 
regard the whole of this story as an abso- 
lute myth?” 
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‘““T do,” was the decisive reply ; ‘‘ and 
I rejoice that I discovered its illusory 
character in time to prevent the remain- 
der of my existence being sacrificed to 
such a useless chimera.’’ He paused for 
a moment, as though allowing us time to 
fully digest this positive statement, and 
then resumed: ‘I was about to explain 
how it was that you find me here in the 
altered circumstances to which Herr 
Schultz has just alluded, for surely it is 
unnecessary for me to dwell longer upon 
my obvious reasons for abandoning the 
pursuit of an idle and unprofitable fancy. 
Since I have last seen you,” he continued, 
addressing himself more particularly to 
the Professor, ‘‘a friend of mine, to whom 
I once rendered some particular service, 
has suddenly died, unconditionally be- 
queathing to me, to my great surprise, the 
whole of his immense fortune, in recogni- 
tion of his gratitude. This house in 
which you now are, together with all its 
appointments, servitors and other belong- 
ings, was formerly his property; and I 
beg that you will do me the favour to 
consider it as your own during the re- 
mainder of your stay in Paris.” 


This surprising announcement com- 


pletely reduced us to silence for the time 
though, 


being, after all, there was 


“THE PRINCE DI RICORDO!" WE ChIED SIMULTANEOU:LY. 
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nothing in it which could be said to be 
impossible, or even improbable, still it 
was too vast to be swallowed at a single 
gulp. The Professor was the first to re- 
cover himself. 

‘‘And what, pray,” he asked curiously, 
‘was the name of this princely personage 
who manifested his gratitude in so muni- 
ficent a manner ?” 

And like a thunderclap came the as- 
tounding reply: ‘‘His Highness the 
Prince di Ricordo.” 

This amazing information, though its 
effect upon us generally was the same, 
had the result of producing some ludicrous 
and diversified attitudes. Graham sprang 
from his chair in his excitement, with a 
fork still nervously clutched in his hand; 
I knocked over and smashed a couple of 
wine-glasses by my side, covering them 
over in my confusion with a plate; while 
the Professor held his serviette fluttering 
to and fro between the table and his face 
like Mahomet’s coffin suspended in mid 
air, but otherwise our unanimity was 
wonderful. 

“The Prince di Ricordo!” we cried 
simultaneously, and with an utter disre- 
gard of all the proprieties. ‘The Prince 
di Ricordo! Impossible!”’ 

Impossible or not, the Jew repeated his 
assertion, and we listened to his tale with 
feelings bordering on dismay. Once, he 
declared, he had been the means of saving 
the Prince’s life; their mutual researches 
into the various departments of occult 
science had afterwards thrown them much 
together; it was not unnatural that the 
Prince, having no legal heirs, should have 
been prompted by gratitude to thus ais- 
pose of his vast wealth, and—voila tout. 

‘¢ But,” I observed uneasily at the con- 
clusion of his narrative, ‘though you 
have ceased to believe in the existence 
of Solomon’s great talisman, I presume 
you have not altered in your conviction 
that I am menaced by some alarming 
though hidden danger. Might I ask you 
to explain in what this unknown danger 
consists ?”’ 

‘‘The danger is past,” was the calm 
and passionless reply. ‘It ceased with 
the death of him who, though a friend to 
me, regarded you with implacable ani- 
mosity—as an enemy who had deprived 
him of his intended bride.”’ 

There was no gainsaying the likelihood 
of this. The whole affair, though strange 
to a degree, was not more so than many 
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other strange things of this nineteenth 
century; but alter what I had just heard 
my head was in a whirl, and I was glad 
enough when a pretext occurred to seek 
the seclusicn of my room. I had been 
sitting there some time cogitating over 
the exciting events of the day, for I felt 
too much disturbed to think of retiring to 
rest, when I heard a low tapping at my 
door. I rose softly and cautiously opened 
it. To my great relief it was the Professor, 
who, restless like myself, had come to talk 
over the occurrences which were upper- 
most in both our minds. But though we 
talked long and earnestly, and though the 
Professor—who, in spite of his erudition, 
was a thorough man of the world—was 
unable to discover any reasonable ground 
of doubt or to detect any flaw in what we 
had heard from the Jew, still he candidly 
admitted there was a great deal more in 
all this than he could at present under- 
stand orexplain. It was finally arranged, 
however, between us that, as our expedi- 
tion to the East had been brought to such 
a premature and inglorious conclusion, 
we should remain for a few days in Paris 
to compensate ourselves in some measure 
for this most disappointing fiasco. I was 
shaking hands with my friend, preparatory 
to bidding him a last good-night, when I 
happened to express my surprise that this 
Jew, who now seemed so cold and hard 
and unsympathetic, should have taken 
the trouble to send me, a short time pre- 
viously, such a kindly message of warn- 
ing. I drew from the circumstance a 
high-toned and exceedingly improving 
moral as to the debasing influences of 
dee and unexpected wealth. The Pro- 
essor gave a little shiver, and looked me 
curiously in the face. 

‘‘ My dear Doctor,” he said very slowly 
and gravely, ‘“ what you have just said is 
certainly very true. Sudden wealth will 
often change the heart, but never before 
have I known it to operate in a similar 
manner upon the voice.”’ 

‘‘ What on earth do you mean ?”’ I ex- 
claimed in great perplexity, and not 
without a certain ill-detined sensation of 
alarm. ‘‘ What, in the name of goodness, 
do you expect me to conclude from that?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered rather 
hastily; “nothing at all. The Ben- 
hanan you have seen to-night is the 
Benhanan of the desert, only clad after 
the European manner, and afflicted also 
with the European fashion of harsh, un- 
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sympathetic speech. Speaking for myself, 
I don’t at all admire the change.” And 
without affording me any chance of re- 
plying, he was gone. 

The next morning when we met, our 
host announced that he should be com- 
pelled to leave us to our own devices 
during the day, but that he hoped to 
have the pleasure of meeting us all 
again at dinner in the evening. There- 
upon a general breaking-up of our 
party ensued. The Professor, after pay- 
ing a visit to the Louvre, proposed 
calling upon some friends living the other 
side of the Bois de Boulogne. Graham 
and young Carwardine, whose first visit 
it was to Paris, determined upon a morning 
sight-seeing expedition, while I decided 
in favour of a solitary saunter on the 
Boulevards. Of the noise and bustle of 
these, however, I speedily tired, and I 
turned aside into a quiet by-street in order 
to escape the prevailing confusion, which 
ill accorded with my present humour. 
No sooner had I done so than a voiture, 
most recklessly driven, came dashing 
down upon me at the very moment when 
I was crossing from one side of the road 
to the other. With the utmost difficulty, 
I managed to save myself from being run 
over — indeed, had I not displayed the 
greatest agility, I could not possibly have 
averted such a catastrophe. I called to 
the driver to know what he meant by 
such extraordinary conduct, but his only 
reply was a savage cut at me with the 
butt end of his whip, which would most 
assuredly have stretched my head open 
had I not leaped aside to avoid it, and 
ere I could recover from the stupefaction 
which this further act of violence induced, 
the miscreant had vigorously whipped up 
his horse and disappeared from sight. 

It was in an exceedingly sober frame of 
mind that I returned to the Boulevard 
Haussmann, where another disagreeable 
shock awaited me. I found Graham 
there in a state of supreme excitement, 
and with also an unpleasant tale to tell. 
He had wandered with Carwardine about 
the streets until they had emerged in the 
Place de la Bastille. The sight of the 
monument inspired Graham with an ir- 
resistible desire to ascend it, and, leaving 
his companion at one of the numerous 
adjacent cafés with a foaming bock in 
front of him, he climbed the toilsome 
staircase and stood on the little over- 
hanging ledge on the summit. Whilst 
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engaged in enjoying the view two men, 
who had, unnoticed, followed him up, 
suddenly pounced upon him and endea- 
voured with much violence to hurl him 
over the low surrounding railing to the 
ground below. Taken by surprise as he 
was, Graham, who was still, in spite of 
his indisposition, a splendid specimen of 
muscular development, succeeded in 
throwing them off, after a short though 
fierce struggle, and, rushing hastily down 
the tortuous stairway, proceeded to ac- 
quaint the gendarme on duty at the 
bottom with this audacious attempt on 
his life. But that superior functionary of 
law and order had listened with a super- 
cilious and incredulous smile, and broadly 
hinted his belief that Graham was little 
better than a madman, whose friends 
were greatly neglecting their duty in not 
placing him under restraint. Finding 
that no redress was obtainable in this 
quarter, he made his way to the café 
where he had left young Carwardine, but 
to his surprise and dismay he was no- 
where to be seen. Full of this double 
misfortune, he had hailed a cab and driven 
back to the Boulevard Haussmann in the 
hope that the other might have preceded 
him home. We were still engaged in 
comparing notes regarding our respective 
adventures when the Professor entered 
hurriedly with a more serious look on his 
face than I ever remembered to have seen 
there before. We told him of the various 
incidents that had happened to Graham 
and myself, and then we found that he, 
too, had yet another experience to narrate, 
and, unfortunately, one even of a more 
serious nature than ourown. Returning 
from visiting his friends at the further 
side of the Bois de Boulogne, he had 
selected a secluded portion of the wood as 
offering a short as well as pleasant route 
homewards. Whilst in the most lonely 
part he had been suddenly set upon by 
three strangers who, armed with small 
stilettos, had endeavoured to terminate 
his earthly career in a summary and san- 
guinary manner. Fortunately, though the 
odds were seriously against him, he 
retained all his presence of mind, and a 
well-directed blow from his stick stretched 
one of the ruffians at his feet, while a 
scientifically delivered coup de savate 
effected the same result in the case of 
another. The third, perceiving the im- 
minence of defeat, hurriedly withdrew, 
like a wise man from the field of battle, 
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abandoning the 
wounded in his 
flight to the ten- 
der mercies of 
the victorious 
Professor. 
Though he told 
us the story ina 
semi - humorous 
way, it was easy 
to see that the 
Professor was 
seriously con- 
cerned at what 
had taken place, 
and, indeed, 
who could deny 
that there was 
here ample, and 
more than am- 
ple, food for the = 
gravest _ reflec- 
tion? It was 
not only that 
such things 
were possible in 
open daylight in 
the capital of 
France, but— 
and this was the 
ominous part of 
it—the lives of 
everyone of our 
little party, with 
the exception of 
young Carwar- 
dine, had been 
attempted 
almost — simul- 
taneously, and 
with an auda- 
city well nigh 
passing _ belief. 
Moreover, even 
of young Car- 
wardine’s safety 
we were none 
too well assured, and we were still eagerly 
discussing what had better be done under 
the circumstances when, to our relief, the 
door was again opened, and the Jew en- 
tered the room. 

He listened to what we had to say with 
the utmost attention, and with frowning 
brows and an expression of obvious and 
high displeasure. It was intolerable, he 
declared emphatically, that such things 
should be possible for one moment ina 
great city like Paris. It should be his 
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first business on the morrow to see the 
Prefect of Police and lay the whole matter 
before him, in the fervent hope that some 
clue might be found to the rascally would- 
be assassins. As for our young friend, he 
would doubtless return soon; in the 
meantime dinner was ready, and perhaps 
it would be just as well not to wait. And, 
having no suitable reply to make to this 
suggestion, we adjourned to the dining- 
room without appetite and with heavy 
hearts. 
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But young Carwardine did not return 
that night, nor the next day, nor the next 
night, and with our own experiences fresh 
in our memory, we were consumed with 
anxious fears as to his probable fate. The 
follswing morning, while it was yet dark, 
the Professor, of whom I had seen nothing 
the preceding day, came hurriedly into 
my room, before I was well able to under- 
stand whether I was still dreaming or 
awake. 

‘‘ Get up at once,” he whispered sternly, 
‘‘and come with me, for I am afraid there 
is bad news of my poor nephew.” And 
as I hastily struggled into my clothes, he 
told me how a body had been fished out 
of the Seine a few hours previously, and 
that from the description which had been 
sent him he had little doubt it was that 
of the unfortunate youth who had started 
so merrily with us a few days ago on this 
fateful and most inauspicious trip. 

The morning was raw and cold, and 
neither of us spoke much during our drive 
to the Prefecture of Police. Our hearts, 
indeed, were too full of melancholy reflec- 
tions to permit of conversation. On our 
arrival at that great headquarters for the 
detection of crime we were shown into a 
small reception room, and in the interval 
of waiting which now ensued my com- 
panion told me how, alarmed by the 
probability of a serious mischance to his 
nephew of a similar nature to our own, he 
had placed himself in communication with 
the authorities, whose duty it was to look 
after and protect the lives of those within 
the city, over which they stood perpetual 
sentinel, with an urgent request that any 
information regarding the fate of his un- 
happy relative should be forwarded to 
him without delay. After the lapse of 
another quarter of an hour we were con- 
ducted into the presence of the Prefect 
himself, who told us, in a few kindly and 
sympathetic words, that we must be pre- 
pared for the worst, adding that he had 
deputed an officer to accompany us to 
the Morgue. 

The name of that terrible death-house 
fell with an awful chill upon our reluctant 
ears, and full of the most painful anticipa- 
tions, we proceeded to that ghastly recep- 
tacle of the unknown dead of Paris, under 
the escort of the plain-clothes official 
assigned to us by the Chief of Police. 
Our most gloomy fears were speedily 
realised, for there on a marble slab be- 
hind the thick glass wall lay the body of 
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ciation with this ill-fated expedition had 
cost him nothing less than his life. 

I left the Professor to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the disposal of the 
remains, and returned to the Boulevard 
Haussmann with a firm determination tu 
quit this accursed place at once and for 
ever. I found the Jew and Graham at 
breakfast, and to them I told the object of 
my melancholy pilgrimage in the early 
morning. Graham was profoundly affected, 
and even the Jew seemed visibly moved 
at my story. By way of diverting our 
minds from this sorrowful event, as he 
said, he proposed, at the conclusion of the 
meal, an inspection of the jewel vault of 
the late Prince di Ricordo, in which, he 
asserted, was stored such an assemblage 
of precious stones as seldom, if ever, had 
been seen before in the collection of a 
single private individual. We yielded a 
languid assent, for until the Professor re- 
turned, and I could arrange with him to 
leave Paris without indecent haste, it was 
immaterial to me how I employed my 
time. We therefore descended to the 
basement, where our conductor unlocked 
a massive iron door, and we entered the 
treasure-room of the man from whom [ 
had once wrested a greater jewel than 
any which it had ever by any chance con- 
tained. 

Truly it was a dazzling, bewildering 
spectacle which that iron-wrapt vault 
presented. On every side hung strings of 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
pearls—flashing back their myriad colours 
upon us as the rays from the lamp which 
the Jew held aloft touched their polished 
surfaces and lighted them into life. There 
were drawers full of jewels such as an 
Eastern monarch never even dreamed of. 
The rarest and most costly opals glowed 
with their hidden fires; carbuncles large 
as hen’s eggs blazed out in all their blood- 
red beauty—it was a scene of such incom- 
parable fascination that we could not 
repress a low murmur of admiration as we 
stood gazing at it with wonder-filled eyes. 
A mocking laugh, followed by sudden 
darkness, and the clang of closing iron re- 
called us to a sense of our position. We 
turned hastily round. Heavens! We 
were alone! the door was shut! we stood 
there prisoners! enclosed in a magnificent 
living tomb! 

I pass over our sensations as we gra- 
dually realised the frightful hopelessness 
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of our situation. How that dreadful day 
wore out, to be succeeded by night as we 
supposed, for we had no means of ascer- 
taining positively the time, and then again 
by another day, and yet another and 
another, I prefer to pass over in silence. 
Our tortures were intense. Hunger, 
thirst, sleeplessness—all these the trea- 
sures around us only served to aggravate 
beyond belief. For our fate seemed cer- 
tain. We were undoubtedly destined 
never to leave that horrible place alive. 

It was on the fifth day of our imprison- 
ment—as we afterwards found out—when 
we heard voices for the first time. Im- 
mediately afterwards the door was flung 
open, there was a great blaze of light, and 
I fell into the outstretched arms of the 
Professor, behind whom stood a commis- 
sary of police and half-a-dozen officers 
gazing curiously, as well they might, at 
the strange scene before them. We were 
carefully conveyed from our splendid dun- 
geon to the air and light and life above, 
where we received every consideration 
which anxious thought could dictate, but 
it was some time before we fully recovered 
from this terrible shock to our systems. 
At last, however, I felt sufficiently strong 
to enquire of our deliverer how he had 
managed to effect our rescue. Huis reply 
was brief but pregnant with weighty in- 
formation. Unable to get rid of the idea 
that there was something more than mere 
coincidence in the various attempts upon 
our lives, he had resolved to abstain from 
returning to the Jew’s house, procuring a 
watch to be set upon it instead. Finding 
that neither Graham nor myself made our 
reappearance he repaired again to the 
Prefect of Police, who ordered a search of 
the house to be made. This resulted in 
nothing, and a second fared no better. 
But the Professor was not to be daunted. 
Convinced that we were immured some- 
where within the building he, not without 
difficulty, obtained leave to make a third 
and final search, with the happy issue 
which I have set forth to the best of my 
ability above. 

‘ But where was the Jew all this time?”’ 
I enquired, when he had finished. 

“The Jew, as you style him, seems to 
have utterly and entirely disappeared— 
vanished, in fact, completely into space— 
from the very commencement of your 
imprisonment.” 

‘‘When did you first begin to suspect 
there was anything wrong?” I asked, 
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when I had digested all this a little 
further. 

“ T hardly know,” was the grave reply. 
‘Almost from the first moment I heard 
his voice, I think. Read that.” And the 
Professor drew from his pocket a telegram 
and held it out towards me. 

I seized it eagerly. It was from Cairo, 
and was nearly a week old. It was very 
brief. ‘‘ Benhanan is here,” was all it 
said, and it was signed simply ‘‘ Darley.” 
I read it over and over again, but I could 
make nothing of it, and I handed it back 
to the Professor, and looked at him en- 
quiringly. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said reflectively, ‘‘ Benhanan 
is stillin Egypt. Lucky, wasn’t it, that I 
thought of telegraphing to a friend of mine, 
who is staying at Shepheard’s Hotel, and 
ascertaining this fact as soon as I did ?” 

‘Then this Benhanan that we have 
seen ” I began feebly. 

‘‘Ts not the real Benhanan at all,’’ was 
the startling and almost incredible reply. 

‘“Not the real Benhanan at all!” I 
repeated mechanically. ‘‘ Then, who, in 
the name of goodness - 

‘- Listen,” interrupted the Professor, 
speaking very seriously. ‘Let me at 
once frankly confess that the events of the 
past week have convinced me that there 
is more truth in the story of Solomon's 
signet than I was previously prepared to 
believe. It cannot be denied that both 
you and Graham have been most strangely 
brought into contact with those professing 
to be the rightful heirs to this talismanic 
ring. Furthermore, it is equally certain 
that the very greatest efforts have been 
made to prevent your meeting with the 
real Benhanan. Bearing in mind these 
two important facts, and remembering 
also that we have been actually stopping 
in the house of the Prince di Ricordo, who 
likewise claims affinity with the great 
Jewish king, it seems to me that but one 
conclusion from all this is possible.” 

There was no need to ask what that 
conclusion was. It was only too plainly 
apparent. The Prince had lured us there 
with an evident view to our complete 
destruction, lest we should in any way 
interfere with the plans which he himself 
had doubtless formed for the discovery of 
this all-powerful ring. But there was yet 
a still more disturbing thought behind. 
What mortal could have personated Ben- 
hanan with such success as to deceive 
even the critical eye of the Professor ? 
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To this question neither of us could return 
an answer in any way Satisfactory to our- 
selves. There was one solution which 
occurred simultaneously to both our 
minds, but we hesitated to put it into 
words. With a great effort, however, I 
did so at last. 

‘¢ Professor,” I said solemnly, ‘that 
was no mortal which met you at St. 
Lazare, and brought us to this most ac- 
cursed house. It must have been -—-” 

I paused. The Professor completed the 
sentence for me. 

“ A spirit,” he said, looking straight in 
my face. And I felt that he had, indeed, 
spoken nothing but the truth. 

lt would have been well had we deter- 
mined to pause here while ‘still, so to 
speak, on the very threshold of our under- 
taking, and reckon up carefully the pro- 
bable cost of our future advance, having 
regard to the gravity of recent events, and 
the ominous shadows which they projected 
into the future. Nothing of the sort, 
however, was even suggested by either of 
my companions, who were both on fire to 
proceed. Neither was there matter for 
great surprise in this. When, alas, did 
mortals ever yet elect to listen to the soft 
and timid voice of prudence in preference 
to following the masterful dictates of hot 
and eager curiosity? And certainly there 
was much justification for our pushing 
forward. Many things which now ap- 
peared to us altogether inexplicable it was 
more than likely would have a sharp and 
lurid light thrown on them, did we but 
succeed eventually in obtaining an inter- 
view with the real Benhanan. We were 


“But no; we were mistaken. 
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not, however, allowed to leave Paris with- 
out receiving a friendly warning which 
should have affected us far more than it 
did. 

It came from the Prefect of Police. 
That high functionary actually did us the 
honour to call upon us in person the 
following morning, somewhat to our dis- 
may at first, for we immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that his unexpected 
appearance in our midst boded further 
disaster of some sort or other to ourselves. 
He had, he 
said, merely called for the purpose of 
affixing the official seals to the contents 
of the Prince di Ricordo’s house, of which, 
in the absence of any tangible owner, he 
now took formal possession in the name 
of the law. This accomplished, he turned 
somewhat abruptly to the Professor and 
remarked : 

‘‘ Tf you and your friends will take good 
advice, you will give this Prince di Ricordo 
and his associates a very wide berth in 
the future. He is a man of the most 
dangerous parts, and when, as I assure 
you, he is able with impunity to defy the 
entire police of this powerful country as 
often and as long as he chooses to do so, 
you may easily judge what little chance 
you possess of thwarting him in any 
matter upon which he has set his heart. 
You will comprehend. A word to the 
wise is always sufficient.” 

But to us it was not sufficient. In 
spite of all this, nay, even in very con- 
sequence of it, we determined to lose no 
time in resuming forthwith our journey 
to the East. 
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Part II. 
THE SEARCH FOR THE SIGNET. 
ADVENTURE THE SECOND. 


E did not form a particularly 
@ cheerful trio—the Professor, 
Graham and myself—as we 

once more set forth on our travels with 
our faces towards the East. The un- 
timely death of young Carwardine was 
sufficient of itself to cause us great de- 
pression of spirits. Considered in conjunc- 
tion with the late strange and persistent 
attempts on our lives in the French capital, 
it had the effect of plunging the whole 
of our small party in a profound gloom, 
which lasted well nigh without intermission 
until our arrival at that curious conglomer- 
ation of the old world and the new, Cairo. 
The misgivings which I, not unnaturally 
after our experiences in Paris, entertained 
as to the ultimate result of our expedition 
would have been quite enough to have in- 
duced me to abandon its further prosecu- 
tion altogether, had not a feeling of pride 
prevented me from openly saying what I 
thought, and recommending the relinquish- 
ment of what I could not now refrain from 
considering a vain and foolish enterprise. 
But, notwithstanding the ominous nature 
of recent occurrences, both my companions 
seemed obstinately bent on pushing for- 
ward, and I therefore maintained a com- 
plete taciturnity as to what was really 
uppermost in my mind. I was upheld, 
moreover, in this reserve by a great, and 
at times, overpowering, curiosity to see 
the termination of this extraordinary affair, 


upon which we had, as it now seemed, so 
rashly and inconsiderately embarked. So 
I continued to hold my peace and possess 
my soul in such patience as best I might 
until at last I found myself, for the first 
time in my life, in what the Professor de- 
lighted to euphemistically designate as the 
Land of the Pharaohs. 

To the Professor, of course, the scene 
which now met our eyes was by no means 
novel; but to me it possessed all that 
subtle charm of fascination which steals 
over the soul so delightfully when the tra- 
veller enters what is to him, practically, a 
new and undiscovered country. The 
motley crowds, the strange cries, the rich 
colours, the sense of life and bustle, the 
curious intermingling of Oriental and 
Western sights, all combined to enchant 
and rivet my attention. But the Professor, 
to whom all this was as familiar as Bond 
Street in the height of the London season, 
indeed very much more so, regarded none 
of these things with more than passing 
interest, being chiefly concerned to get us 
to our hotel in safety as soon as possible. 
To my considerable regret, the famous 
Shepheard’s was passed over, our guide 
being desirous of attracting as little at- 
tention as possible, and selecting in pre- 
ference a less frequented establishment 
overlooking the celebrated gardens of the 
Esbekieh. But the next day, when the 
Professor had, after many and oft-repeated 
warnings to us to be careful what we did 
and where we went in his absence, de- 
parted in search of news concerning the 
mysterious Benhanan, Graham and I set 
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forth on a little exploring expedition on 
our own account. The morning passed 
all too quickly for us, and we returned to 
our hotel at one o'clock for déjeuner with 
no small amount of reluctance. After we 
had finished our meal, which we did with- 
out any signs of the Professor, we ad- 
journed to the verandah for the purpose 
of a quiet smoke and a further contem- 
plation of the scene without. Though it 
was midwinter, the air was as soft and 
balmy as an English summer's day in June, 
and we sat there contentedly enjoying the 
gentle breeze and lazily watching the va- 
rious jugglers, who were performing their 
modern miracles in front of us, in the 
hope, of course, of receiving the inevitable 


backsheesh at the end. Many of the 

tricks were very stale. J had myself 

seen them better done in England; 

but a few were highly interesting and 

altogether inexplicable, more especi- 

ally some performed with animated 
and fiercely-hissing serpents by a tall, 
dignified looking man, who might very 
well have been an all-powerful sheik 
of the desert, instead of a common con- 
jurer, so far as his calm and almost dis- 
dainful manner went. One in particular 
—an almost exact reproduction of the 
one performed thousands of years ago 
in the presence of the flinty-hearted 
Pharaoh — pleased me so much by 
reason of the striking dexterity with 
which it was executed, that I rewarded 
the performer with a much larger gra- 
tuity than he apparently expected. To 
my astonishment, he murmured his 
thanks in excellent French, adding 
thereto a sentence in a lower tone which 
I failed to catch, and speedily disap- 
peared among his fellows. 

In the evening, as the Professor still 
failed to put in an appearance, we sat 
for some time at one of the numerous 
Arabian cafés, surrounded by little red 
flags and effectively lighted by fantasti- 
cally shaped paper lanterns, which threw 
uncertain colours upon our faces as we 
drank our bocks with all the fervour of 
the most inveterate of Parisian boulevar- 
diers, and watched at the same time the 
changeful and restless crowd as it flitted 
to and fro before our eyes. Whilst 
thus delightfully engaged, a superb 
equipage drove past where we were 
sitting, and my attention was at once 
irresistibly attracted to its solitary 
occupant. This was a magnificently 
attired woman, cast in the most volup- 
tuous form of Oriental beauty, but with- 
out the slightest trace of that tendency 
to over embonpoint which the Orientals 
so much admire, but which is so objec- 
tionable to European eyes. As_ the 
carriage approached us, its motion gradu- 
ally became slower and slower, until, 
when nearly opposite to the table at 
which we were seated, the horses were 
barely moving at more than a walking 
pace. While I was still gazing at this 
charming apparition, I was_ surprised 
beyond measure to see the shapely head 
turned in our direction, with the large, 
limpid eyes beaming languorously upon us 
and the rich, red lips half parted in a 
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bewilderingly seductive smile. Then, all 
at once the driver whipped up his horses 
and the beatific vision passed rapidly out 
of our sight. I turned to Graham, with 
some light remark upon my tongue, which 
died away unspoken as I beheld the 
extraordinary appearance of his face. 
Usually pale, and even dejected at times, 
it was now aflame with vivid colour and 
animation, while his eyes, with a strange 
and indescribable glitter in them, were 
fixed intently in the direction taken by the 
departing carriage. I grasped his arm, 
gently at first, but afterwards with a 
tighter grip, but he 
never altered his posi- 
tion. So far as move- 
ment was concerned, 
he might have been 
suddenly transformed, 
into a statue of stone. 
Alarmed by this sud- 
den immobility, I at 
length shook him some- 
what roughly, and not 
till then did he mani- 
fest the slightest con- 
sciousness of his pre- 
sent mundane sur- 
roundings. 

“ Come, Graham,” 
I exclaimed rather 
crossly, ‘wake up, or 
you will be having 
people wondering if 
you have — suddenly 
seen a ghost; though, 
to be sure,” I added & 
hastily, on catching 
sight of the peculiar 
light in his eyes, ‘you 
do not look by any 
means so white as 
ghost seers are com- 
monly supposed to do.” 

I said this because, 
to tell the truth, I was 
a little bit scared by 
the curious and alto- 
gether indefinable look 
upon his face. My 
words at first appeared 
to have little or no 
effect upon him, but 
slowly the colour faded 
out of his cheeks, the 
incomprehensible light 
died out of his eyes, 
and my companion 
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once more resumed in a measure his wonted. 
appearance. 

“Yes,” he said, dreamily, and his voice 
had a singular, far away intonation which. 
I had not before observed, ‘‘you are right. 
I suppose I must have appeared absurdly 
abstracted for the moment, but my mind 
just then was elsewhere. I must really 
apologise for my unintentional rudeness. 
Come,” he continued, indifferently, simu- 
lating a yawn; ‘‘the hour grows late; let 
us return to the hotel and see if there is 
any news of the Professor.” 

It was true—the hour was growing late,. 
and I also was. 
anxious to hear 


Ri something of the 
wy Professor. Still, 
"ee this sudden de- 


sire on the part 
of my companion: 
to get back to the 
hotel, combined 
with the remark- 
able alteration I 
had just witnes- 
sed in his demea- 
nour, filled me 
with a sense of 
uneasiness,which 
his unusual and 
persistent taci- 
,turnity during 
our walk home- 
wards in no. 
wise served to. 
dispel. The hope 
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which I entertained that we might find 
the Professor awaiting our arrival, how- 
ever, was destined to disappointment. 
Nothing whatever had been heard of him 
during the day, which was the more dis- 
turbing as he had intimated that he 
should, in any case, return at nightfall, if 
not before. Graham, rejecting my offer 
of another cigar, immediately retired to 
his room, leaving me to stop up and 
meditate at my leisure upon the scenes 
and incidents of the day, or to follow his 
example and seek repose in slumber, ac- 
cording as I thought fit. I chose the 
latter course, passing a restless night, op- 
pressed by a thousand nameless mis- 
givings which, I told myself, were al- 
together ridiculous and unnecessary, but 
which I found it impossible to get quit of, 
nevertheless. I rose early, fervently pray- 
ing that the Professor might not fail to 
turn up during the next few hours, and 
then, sallying forth from the hotel, en- 
deavoured to banish my disagreeable 
apprehensions by a walk in the Esbekieh 
Gardens. The morning was superb, as 
mornings in Cairo generally are, and I 
strolled gently up and down the well-kept 
avenues with a matutinal cigar between 
my teeth, admiring the fresh beauty of the 
tastefully laid out grounds. Under that 
pure, transparent, dark blue Eastern sky, 
without a solitary speck upon it, save for 
one large eagle floating majestically over 
head, I slowly recovered in some degree 
my lost composure, and I was in no hurry 
to return to the hot hotel. I was still 
pacing thoughtfully backwards and _for- 
wards, enjoying the peaceful calm which 
seemed to pervade all things, when sud- 
denly I felt a light touch on my elbow. I 
turned round hastily, thinking it might be 
Graham, when, to my great surprise, I 
found standing before me, in an attitude 
in which deference was strangely mingled 
with haughty dignity, the juggler whose 
singular performance the previous day 
had so greatly excited my curiosity and 
interest. Remembering his proficiency 
in the French language, I bade him a 
friendly ‘‘ Good morning ’”’ in that tongue 
and waited carelessly for him to state 
what he wanted with me, supposing that 
my unusual liberality had aroused the 
inherent cupidity of his nature, and that, 
hike Oliver Twist, he had come to ask for 
more. But in this uncharitable supposi- 
tion, however, I was altogether mistaken, 
for, addressing me in fluent French that 
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need not have shamed a Parisian, he said 
gravely : 

‘‘ I have to ask your forgiveness for this 
liberty which I have taken; but I saw last 
night that your friend was exceedingly 
struck with the appearance and manner of 
the Siren.”’ 

‘¢Of the what ?’”’ I said, in some aston- 
ishment, not being quite certain whether I 
had heard him aright. 

‘‘ Of the Siren,” he repeated with calm 
deliberation: ‘‘from the power of whose 
evil eye may the Great Master of the 
Universe deliver us in safety. Not,’’ he 
added immediately, ‘‘that I would wish to 
suppose that your friend would be so 
foolish as to fall an easy prey to her seduc- 
tive wiles; but it is better to be forewarned 
and then one can also be forearmed.”’ 

‘‘Who is this person of whom you so 
boldly speak ?”’ I enquired, with a sudden 
sinking at the heart, ‘‘and in what, pray, 
does her peculiar power consist, that you 
take it upon yourself to warn me against 
her in this fashion ? ” 

The man looked cautiously around be- 
fore replying. Then, with his voice sunk 
almost to a whisper, he said : 

‘*This woman, whom I have called the 
Siren—for by that name is she best known 
in certain quarters—is the wife of the rich 
and powerful Hussein Pacha. The exact 
nature of her influence, apart from her 
extreme beauty—for she is very beautiful 
—is a mystery. Some say one thing, 
some another, and there are not wanting 
those who declare that both she and her 
husband are in direct league with the Evil 
One—from whom may Allah preserve us! 
If that be so or not, it would be unbecom- 
ing for me to say, but of this one may be 
sure—that never yet hath any fallen into 
her toils and escaped therefrom with his 
life. I could tell you of many such, but I 
have already spoken. Listen, therefore, 
to the warning voice of thy servant; watch 
vigilantly over thy friend, and let him not 
stray more from thy side than possible, for 
it seemeth to me that this Siren hath even 
now marked him for her own, and if it be 
so, may Allah have mercy on his unhappy 
soul, for she will have none.” 

This extraordinary speech produced such 
a stupefying effect upon me that for some 
moments I stood gazing vacantly at the 
speaker without being able to conjure up 
anything to say which seemed to me to 


‘ be at all appropriate to the occasion. 


Suddenly, a loud hiss, as of a serpent, 
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caused me to hastily turn my head in some 
alarm, and when I looked again the man had 
gone. 

I retraced my steps to the hotel, pondering 
this strange interview as I went ; but the more 
I considered it the more perplexed did I become. 
The man did not seem to be in any way an im- 
postor ; and, besides, he had nothing whatever 
to gain by what he had just told me. Yet I 
could scarcely imagine that he had given me 
this warning from purely philanthropic motives ; 
and I wondered to myself what amount of cre- 
dence I was justified in giving to the bare word 
of a stranger and a mere common juggler to boot 
at that. All the same, I could not but admit to 
myself that in this enterprise, fraught with dis- 
aster, as it had been from the very first, it was 
impossible to sav from what new quarter fresh 
danger might assail us next. I anathematized 
the Professor for being absent at such a critical 
time; I cursed Graham 
for a_ silly, irresolute 
fool, and I imprecated 
all manner of evil upon 
my own head for hav- 
ing allowed myself to 
be led into such a wi:d- 
goose chase with my 
eyes wide open. And, 
communing with my- 
self in this way, I 
reached the hotel. 

Graham was up, and, 
I could see at once, in 
a very peculiar mood. 
He nearly snapped my 
head off when I en- 
quired if he had yet 
broken his fast, and 
became positively rude ; 
when I asked him if he - 
had heard or seen any- | 
thing of the Professor. 
He showed so unmis- 
takably his desire to 
be left alone that I con- 
cluded the best thing I 
could do was to fall in 
with his whim, taking 
care, however, not to 
let him out of my sight, 
if such a thing were to 
be managed without 
his suspecting that I 
was keeping up any 
sort of espionage upon 
his movements. Tomy 
great relief, he mani- 
fested no disposition to 
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go out into the town, and we passed 
the morning on the verandah, smok- 
ing in solemn and uncomfortable 
silence, each occupied with his own, 
and as far as I was concerned, at 
any rate, exceedingly disagreeable 
thoughts. 

About noon, to my great joy and, 
likewise, consternation, a message 
arrived from the Professor. He was 
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at Shepheard’s Hotel, whither he begged 
me to hasten at once, as he had news 
of moment to communicate brooking 
no delay. I was now upon the horns 
of a dilemma. If I left the hotel, Gra- 
ham might seize the opportunity of taking 
a stroll, and might thus perchance meet 
with the very person I was most anxious 
he should avoid. On the other hand, 
I dared not neglect the Professor's ur- 
gent summons, and so, like a_ skilful 
tactician, I endeavoured to get over 
the difficulty by inviting Graham to 
accompany me. Whether he suspected 
my design or no, I could not, of course, 
say, but, anyhow, he very promptly and 
flatly declined to do anything of the kind. 
] had thus no alternative but to set forth 
alone, which I consequently did, mentally 
resolving that I would treat the Professor 
to an uncommonly finely developed 
mauvats quart d’heuve when I did see him, 
for having so basely deserted me for so 
long a period, without leaving behind the 
slightest trace of his movements or where- 
abouts in the interim. As I was about to 
_ enter Shepheard’s I was met by a man, 
whom I took to be one of the officials of 
the hotel, with the information that the 
Professor had been obliged to go out for a 
few moments, and begged that I would 
have the kindness to await his return. 
This I did, with my choler ‘still slowly 
rising the while, until, when nearly an 
hour and a half had passed in this 
manner, it reached such a pitch that I 
rang the bell and requested to know how 
much longer it was likely I should have 
to wait. To my astonishment and stupe- 
faction, I was politely informed that the 
Professor, who was well known there, had 
not been in the hotel that day, that they 
knew nothing whatever of the man who 
had met me at the entrance, that he was 
certainly no servant of the hotel, and that 
very plainly I had been cleverly and 
thoroughly hoaxed. Choking down my 
wrath, I rushed back to the hotel at 
which we had first put up, only to find, 
as I expected, that Graham had gone out 
shortly after I had left. A letter had been 
brought him by a native servant, almost 
immediately after reading which he had 
walked out, without saying a word as to 
where he was going or when he would be 
back. In this way did I suddenly find 
myself alone and friendless—a stranger in 
a strange land. 

What to do in this perplexing emer- 
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gency I knew not, and it was with a 
heavy heart that I turned my steps in the 
direction of the Mousky, the principal 
thoroughfare of Cairo, more in the hope 
of obtaining some distraction from the 
tumult of angry passions raging within 
me than of encountering either of my lost 
friends. To my exceeding joy, however, 
I had not proceeded far along that 
crowded street of the old Frank quarter 
when I saw looming before me the burly 
figure of Professor Schultz. It may well 
be imagined with what pleasure I hailed 
his reappearance at this juncture; nor 
did I allow much time to elapse before 
making him acquainted with all that had 
transpired during his absence. He listened 
to me with grave attention, interspersing 
my narrative with occasional ‘ Achs,” as 
was his wont when more than usually 
interested or excited. But when I came 
to the part where I had been so auda- 
ciously hoaxed, his anger knew no bounds. 

‘* Gott in Himmel!” he exclaimed, 
grinding his teeth furiously together, ‘is 
it possible ? We shall see into this. Such 
a state of things is most disgraceful. Ach! 
Never did I before hear of such a happen- 
ing. Come, we must hasten.” And he 
began pulling me fiercely in the direction 
of the hotel. 

‘‘Stopa minute,” I managed to ejaculate 
at length, as he paused breathlessly in 
front of an almost impassable crowd con- 
gregated before one of the bazaars. ‘‘We 
shall excite remark if we go tearing along 
in this headlong fashion. Tell me, what 
do you mean to do?” 

“Do!” he repeated, with savage 
energy; ‘‘do! Why, find out first what 
has become of Graham, of course, and 
then ” 

At this moment the din around us 
became simply deafening, and the re- 
mainder of the Professor’s speech never 
reached my ears. Two sais, or black 
runners, armed with long wands, were 
beating back the people on either side and 
crying vociferously, ‘‘ Make way! make 
way! Totheright! Tothe left! Make 
way! Make way!” and behind them 
came, at a slow trot, a splendid carriage, 
in which was seated, with a scarcely dis- 
guised air of insolent exultation and scorn, 
and looking more divinely fascinating than 
ever, she whom my friend the juggler had 
called the Siren, the beautiful wife of the 
powerful Hussein Pacha. But it was not 
the spectacle of this vision of female loveli- 
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ness that caused the hot blood to suddenly 
congeal in my veins and my heart to 
almost stop beating; it was the sight of the 
figure by her side that filled me with quick 
and sickening apprehension; for there, like 
a prisoner led forth in triumph by his vic- 
torious captor, a prisoner, moreover, who 
seemed to hug his very chains with joy, 
sat Graham, flushed and happy, with the 
fatal love-light dancing maadly in his eyes. 
To me it was a terrible thing to see, and, 
in spite of myself, there slowly crept over 
me the horrible but irresistible conviction 
that my poor infatuated friend was doomed 
—doomed, perchance, to a worse fate than 
even death itself. 

We stood gazing like two wonder-struck 
fools at the departing equipage, and not 
until it had finally disappeared from sight 
did either of us utter a single word. Then 
the Professor turned to me with a solemnity 
on his face which the usual joyousness of 
his demeanour rendered all the more strik- 
ing by contrast, and said, with a heavy 
sigh : 

ep It is worse than I thought. She has 
him tight, this abominable Siren, as this 
psylle, this juggler of yours, has called her. 
But this is no place to think. Let us re- 
turn to the hotel, and consider the matter 
there more fully at our leisure.”’ 

But upon consideration, it did not 
appear that we could very well do any- 
thing in the matter except wait. Graham 
was no boy, in point either of years or 
experience, and it was more than likely 
that, in his present frame of mind, he 
would bitterly resent any interference with 
his conduct as a personal affront. We 
discussed the situation from every possible 
point of view, but only to invariably arrive 
at the same conclusion: that we must re- 
main passive for the present, and watch 
patiently the progress of events. During 
the gloomy interval which succeeded this 
decision, 1 enquired of the Professor how 
it was that he had been away so long with- 
out sending any message explaining his 
absence, adding that, after what had al- 
ready transpired, I had been very uneasy 
regarding his safety. He looked amazed 
for a moment, and then a wave of 
anger once more swept over his burly 
form. 

‘What is this you tell me?” he ex- 
claimed wrathfully: ‘‘you have had no 
message from me all this while? Why, I 
sent two—one from Shepheard’s Hotel, 
and the other from the village of Ghizeh. 
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Do you mean to tell me that you have re- 
ceived neither ? ” 

I intimated that such was the case. My 
companion's face darkened ominously, and 
I knew that, for the first time, perhaps, 
during this disastrous journey, he began 
to realise fully the pitfalls and dangers 
which surrounded us on every hand, and 
which had transformed our holiday jaunt 
into a formidable and perilous undertaking, 
the end of which no man could possibly 
foresee. Subsequent explanations only 
served to deepen this concern. He had 
sent a messenger from Shepheard’s with a 
letter, saying that Benhanan desired to see 
him outside Cairo, as the Jew did not con- 
sider it either prudent or safe to venture 
into the city just then. On arriving at 
Ghizeh, where a guide was in waiting to 
conduct him to Benhanan, he learnt that 
the Jew was encamped in the desert a 
day’s journey off; and he accordingly 
despatched another letter informing me of 
this, and announging his intention of pro- 
ceeding at once to the place whither his 
guide was instructed to conduct him. 
Neither of these missives, of course, ever 
reached their destination, their suppression 
obviously forming part of the same chain 
of devilish cunning with which we were 
getting only too familiar. Nor was the 
result of his visit to the last surviving 
legitimate descendant of Solomon of such 
a nature as to compensate in any great 
degree for the risks and annoyances we 
had latterly been called upon to undergo. 
Benhanan had matters of great importance 
to communicate, but he refused to enter 
upon them save in the presence of Graham 
and myself. He earnestly disclaimed 
every thought of discourtesy towards the 
Professor, but begged him fervently to 
hasten back to Cairo with what speed he 
might, and return with us both, without 
any more delay in so doing than was abso- 
lutely essential. And in this  unsatis- 
factory state did matters at present stand. 

Towards nightfall, however, Graham 
put in an appearance at the hotel, to our 
very great relief; but the satisfaction we 
derived from this circumstance was con- 
siderably mitigated by the remarkable 
change which had taken place both in his 
appearance and demeanour. To me he 
was barely civil, while the Professor he 
ignored altogether, save for an occasional 
Having regard to his 
peculiar frame of mind, and the evident, 
though partially suppressed, excitement 
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under which he was labouring, I thought 
it best to make as little reference as pos- 
sible to the occurrences of the morning ; 
and for the same reason | concluded to say 
nothing of the Professor's recent visit to 
the Jew, Benhanan, in the desert. It was 
a horrible and unnatural situation, the 
aggravation of which was in no wise 
lessened by the fact that, at a critical and 
dangerous juncture, it was positively un- 
safe to discuss our plans before one of the 
members of our small party. For aught 
we could tell, Graham might have gone 
over bodily to the enemy, and the Pro- 
fessor and I were consequently reduced to 
the necessity of postponing the considera- 
tion of our future action until a more con- 
venient season. 

About midnight, Graham, who had 
scarcely spoken half a dozen words the 
entire evening, but had sat smoking almost 
continuously in gloomy and sullen tacitur- 
nity, intimated his intention of retiring, 
and as it was obviously useless our sitting 
up longer, seeing that we were not in a 
position to place any check upon our com- 
panion’s movements, we shortly afterwards 
followed his example. In the morning the 
Professor and I were early astir, and it 
was with a certain amount of thankful- 
ness that we ascertained Graham had not 
as yet left his room. In the fervent hope 
that when he did appear we should find 
him in a more tractable mood than had 
latterly been the case, we adjourned to the 
breakfast apartment to discuss our further 
proceedings over our matutinal coffee and 
rolls. While so engaged, a waiter handed 
me a letter. It was from Graham. With 
a prescience of coming evil, I opened it 
and read as follows :— 


‘My pEAR WISEMAN,—Circumstances 
have suddenly arisen which render it 
eminently desirable that I should no longer 
remain a member of your party. I am 
quite persuaded, from certain facts which 
have recently come to my knowledge, that 
there is no such thing as Solomon's Signet 
in existence. The whole idea is an absurd 
myth. I am convinced that this wild- 
goose Chase in search of a man whom we 
have never seen, and very likely does not 
even exist, is altogether vain ‘and foolish, 
and cannot possibly lead to any good re- 
sult. If you will take my advice, you will 
at once abandon the pursuit of this useless 
and ridiculous chimera, and return without 
delay to your wife, who may, not unlikely, 
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be in want of your presence and assistance. 
As for myself, I shall probably remain here 
for some little time, as I find the air agrees 
well with my constitution. 
‘¢ Sincerely yours, 
WALTER GRAHAM.” 


The reading of this extraordinary epistle, 
it is needless to say, caused me the deepest 
uneasiness and alarm. In spite of its am- 
biguity, I fancied I detected in it a veiled 
threat, and the reference to my wife filled 
me with a vague and nameless terror which 
I found it impossible to shake off. That 
it had been suggested to the writer, and 
was not of his own imagining, I did not for 
a moment doubt, and this increased my 
anxiety a thousandfold. The passage, too, 
relating to the foolishness of our undertak- 
ing bore unmistakable evidence of a foreign 
inspiration ; for, up to this point, Graham 
had been the boldest and most resolute of 
us all in urging forward our advance. Al- 
together, it was an ominous and disturbing 
communication, and that such also was 
the opinion of the Professor, I could see 
from his clouded face and knitted brow as 
he slowly read and re-read the letter. At 
last he laid it down beside his plate, and 
looked up at me with a grave and troubled 
expression. 

‘‘ Well?” I said, interrogatively, for I 
make no shame of confessing that this last 
blow had completely unnerved me, and I 
felt totally incapable of suggesting the 
next step to be taken in the matter. 

‘Well!’ he repeated sharply, with a 
still further contraction of his heavy eye- 
brows ; ‘‘ unfortunately it is far from well. 
This deluded friend of yours is certainly 
under some strange and incomprehensible 
spell, and is no longer master of himself or 
his actions. Heseems, unhappily, to have 
been completely bewitched by his fascinat- 
ing enchantress.”’ 

‘‘Then you really think it is this cursed 
woman who has wrought all this mischief ? ” 
I said feebly—not that I had the faintest 
doubt on the subject; but somehow, in my 
demoralised condition, it afforded me 
pleasure to hear another speak out boldly 
what was in my own mind. 

‘Mein Gott!” he exclaimed savagely, 
striking the table with his clenched fist, 
‘how can you doubt? The fpsylle rightly 
enough called this abominable creature the 
Siren, for unless we can devise some 
means to get this foolish man, whom she 
has lured away, out of her clutches, he is, 
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beyond question, doomed to certain de- 
struction. 

‘* Ah!” I said hopelessly. 
what do you propose doing ?”’ 

‘* Now you ask a question that is easier 
put than answered,” replied my companion, 
slowly. ‘Do you think we could by any 
chance discover this juggler who gave you 
the friendly warning? It is just possible 
he might be able to assist us in this 
emergency.” 

Anything was better than dreadful and 
heart-devouring inactivity, and I gladly 
agreed to the proposal that we should set 
out in search of this man of the warning 
voice. But all our efforts to find him re- 
sulted in complete failure, notwithstanding 
that we searched the town high and low; 
and we were eventually compelled to return 
to the hotel weary and dispirited. It was 
a miserable dinner that we ate together, 
almost in silence, for the curse of the whole 
thing lay in the fact that while we knew 
our friend to be in imminent danger, we 
were, by the irony of fate, absolutely -de- 
barred from moving a little finger on his 
behalf. In the same gloomy frame of mind, 
we lighted our cigars after the meal, and 
sat smoking and moodily meditating on the 
verandah until the twinkling stars and the 
moon, now riding gloriously high in the 
heavens. warned us that it was time to 
think of retiring for the night. I had 
already risen, and my companion was 
taking his final drink of whisky and seltzer 
preparatory to following my example, 
when I was startled by hearing a low, 
clear hiss to my right, just outside the 
verandah. The recollection of the last 
time I had heard that hiss came back to 
me vividly, and I craned over the railing 
and gazed eagerly in the direction from 
which it now appeared to emanate. Lean- 
ing against an old sycamore tree, and 
almost obscured by the dark shadow of 
its luxuriant foliage, was a tall figure that 
my heart, more than my eyes, told me was 
none other than the mysterious fpsylle, who 
had constituted the object of our unsuc- 
cessful search throughout the day. I 
hastily whispered the news of my discovery 
to my companion; and without a moment’s 
hesitation, we softly and cautiously de- 
scended from the open portico into the 
grounds, and advanced towards the statu- 
esque figure that still seemed, from its 
immobility, to be unconscious of our ap- 
proach. I was not mistaken. It was the 
juggler, who, suddenly abandoning his mo- 
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tionless attitude as we drew near, stepped 
forth from the shadow, and, with an in- 
clination of the head, inquired whether we 
had not been asking for him in the city 
during the day. Misfortune makes not 
only strange bed-fellows, but strange contfi- 
dants as well, and briefly I told Mah- 
moud—for such we learnt was the jugglers 
name—of the letter which Graham had 
written, of his abrupt departure from the 
hotel, and of our hasty resolution to seek 
out the man who had presaged his fate in 
the forlorn hope that he might possibly 
be able to show us the way in which it 
might be averted. 

Mahmoud listened with quiet and re- 
spectful attention. When I had finished, 
he replied gravely that Graham had not, 
as we had supposed, gone straight to the 
object of his infatuation, but had spent 
the entire day in the desert near the 
Pyramids, where he had been walking 
ceaselessly up and down, talking and gesti- 
culating wildly to himself. But Mahmoud 
had something even more startling than 
this to tell us, though this was surprising 
enough in all conscience.- At midnight 
Graham was to meet in secret the woman 
who had wrought all this disaster, and the 
place of assignation was nothing less than 
the resting-place of the great dead—none 
other than the sacred Tombs of the 
Caliphs. I drew my watch from my 
pocket; it was past eleven. There was 
just time to make one last supreme effort 
to save the deluded Graham from the con- 
sequences of his own folly. I glanced at 
the Professor, exchanged a few rapid 
words with Mahmoud, who expressed an 
entire and even remarkable willingness to 
accompany us, and then, without further 
parley, we turned round decisively and set 
our faces in the direction of the Mousky. 

That ancient thoroughfare was getting 
pretty well deserted when we reached it, 
and we hastened along at a sharp pace 
until, in a few minutes, we reached its 
termination and the desert at the same 
time; for there is this peculiarity about 
the Mousky, that it ceases in the most 
abrupt and sudden fashion, and one steps 
right out of it into the soft yielding sand 
which stretches right away as far as eye 
can reach. On we hurried in profound 
silence, stumbling over the sandhills, into 
which we often sank almost to our knees, 
until at last there rose up before us the 
minarets and cupolas of the Tombs of the 
Caliphs, glittering in a cold and death-like 
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beauty in the calm pure rays of the bril- 
liant moon, while to the left there shim- 
mered and glistened in unearthly splendour 
the fiery red tints of the Montagne Rouge. 
But we had other things to do than stop 
and admire the weird loveliness of the 
scene, and on we pressed until we stood, 
at length, beneath the shadow of the great 
mosque of the Sultan Barkouk. There 
was not a soul to be seen; the guardians of 
the place were either away or sleeping. 
We advanced cautiously to the ruined en- 
trance, and pausing for a moment to re- 
cover our breath, we entered the magnif- 
cent mausoleum. The light of the moon, 
falling through the rich stained glass, cast 
strange, fantastic shadows on the floor and 
walls, but we stayed not to look at these, 
for in the distance we caught sight of the 
faint glimmering of a light which seemed to 
proceed from some compartment built for 
prayer. With stealthy steps and soft, we 
crept along in the deep shadow until we 
reached the opening, and then we saw— 
ah! that I should have to write it—Gra- 
ham standing with the accursed sorceress 
who had bewitched him strained tightly to 
his breast in a fiercely panting embrace, 
while her bare white arms, in all their full 
voluptuous beauty, were encircling his 
neck with softly clinging pressure, and 
drawing down his head to her upturned 
face until their lips met in one long passion- 
ate, burning kiss. 

My righteous indignation would have 
burst out at this shameful spectacle, had 
not prudence prompted me to remain silent 
and listen to what was being said, for they 
were now speaking. 

‘Light of my life,’ she was saying 
softly, while her slender fingers toyed 
caressingly with Graham’s left hand, 
which she had disengaged from her waist, 
‘IT could not come Die. My husband 
is the most jealous of men, and would kill 
us both without scruple did he dream of 
our being together like this. Until we are 
able to flee from here to some place beyond 
the reach of his wrath, we must be very 
prudent, and never meet save at night, 
when no prying eyes are around to see us, 
and no eager lips are at hand to carry the 
tale of our loves to his ever-suspicious 
ear.” 

Graham’s only reply to this was another 
lingering kiss, and she continued. 

‘But here, oh, my love, we are safe. 
The keepers of these gloomy tombs have 
been well bribed. They will never dare 
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to disturb us while together, and so we can 
in happy security forget the outer world 
for a time, and, locked blissfully in each 
other’s arms, live only for ourselves. But 
when this joy is gone and we pass the 
weary hours apart, then, oh, my love, my 
soul is heavy unto death. I think of no- 
thing but thy dear face, and then I long 
for some little token that thou lovest me 
as well as thou sayest thou dost, that I 
may not wake up as from some sweet 
dream and find my life desolate again. 
Say, sweet, may I not have this tiny band 
of steel, this ring upon thy little finger, to 
remind me of my loved one when absent 
from my side? ” 

Graham began at once to remove the 
ring in compliance with this request, and 
at this wanton sight my pent-up fury 
blazed forth irrepressibly. 

“Stop, madman,” I cried out hotly. 
“Do you forget the penalty attached to 
the loss of that piece of steel? And you, 
madam,” I continued indignantly, ‘do 
you forget that you are another man’s 
wife? Or are you so utterly lost to every 
vestige of shame that you care for nothing 
save the gratification of your own disgrace- 
ful passions ?” _ 

At this unexpected interruption, Graham 
sprang apart and turned upon me a face 
literally livid with frightful ferocity. 

‘* Get you gone!” he gnashed furiously, 
‘‘hound! how dare you dog my steps! 
Get you gone, I say, or, by all the living 
devils of hell, Pll make you rue the day 
that gave you birth.” 

I shrank back amazed, disgusted, 
shocked. But I would not be intimidated. 

“Tf,” I said, raising my voice again, 
“this designing woman has given you 
some powerful and terrible potion which, 
like Circe’s of old, has transformed you 
into something little better than an un- 
clean beast 7 

But I was not allowed to proceed. With 
a movement full of a graceful and impe- 
rious dignity that compelled admiration 
and suspended opposition, this woman 
stepped slowly forward and confronted 
me in all the flashing radiance of her 
wondrous and incomparable beauty. 

‘‘ Listen, sir,” she said coldly, ‘*and 
you may then possibly learn to moderate 
somewhat your language in the future. 
Know that, before now, far less intem- 
perate words than those you have just 
uttered concerning me have cost the 
speaker his life. I do not value men’s 
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lives at so high a rate that I hesitate to 
take them when they offend me grie- 
vously.”’ 

‘Even as you did not hesitate to take 
that of my master, Mohammed Ali,” came 
in stern, deliberate tones from a voice at 
my side. I turned in astonishment. It 
was Mahmoud — but .it was no longer 
Mahmoud the juggler, it was Mahmoud 
the avenger. With steady, unfaltering 
step, he came forward until he stood face 
to face with this imperial woman, and 
gazed unflinchingly into her now passion- 
distorted face. For a second she remained 
silent, then suddenly she advanced with 
uplifted arms, as though to call down fire 
from above on the presumptuous mortal 
who dared to address her thus. Keen 
eyed as was Mahmoud, he mistook the 
movement, and the next moment, to our 
horror, his dagger was quivering in the fair, 
white breast of this wanton destroyer of 
men. With a look of deadly hatred, but 
without uttering a single cry, she sank to 
the ground, and, ere we could recover 
irom the stupefaction caused by this deed 
of blood, her guilt-laden soul had passed 
from that fair tenement for aye. 

While we still stood overcome with con- 
sternation at this dreadful scene, Graham, 
with an indescribable look on his face, 
made a quick spring forward, with the 
obvious intention of wreaking vengeance 
on the slayer. But, without the slightest 
notice, a figure, clad in the blue and silver 
uniform of the Egyptian army, interposed 
between him and the object of his wrath 
with such an air of commanding authority 
that both instinctively fell back. 

‘‘This is a pretty night’s work,” said 
the new comer sardonically; ‘an excel- 
lent night’s work, for which someone will 
assuredly be held accountable. Perhaps, 
sir,’ he continued, turning, with an evil 
sneer, to Graham, ‘“‘you will be obliging 
enough to inform me what you and these 
other gentlemen are doing here at this 
very unusual hour and why my wife is 
lying there with a dagger in her bosom.” 

Graham's mouth moved convulsively, 
and there was a slight froth about his lips, 
but no words came from between them. 
Suddenly, with a wild burst of insane 
laughter, he threw up his arms madly and 
began beating the empty air furiously 
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with his clenched hands, uttering at the 
same time shriek after shriek of the most 
horrible description, until one would have 
thought the very dead must have turned 
in their graves at the awful sounds. Then 
for the first time the stranger turned to 
me, revealing as he did so, to my unspeak- 
able confusion and dismay, the well- 
remembered face of my old enemy, the 
Prince di Ricordo. I cannot describe the 
feelings which took possession of me at 

this alarming and unexpected sight. A 

palsy seemed to seize not only upen my 

limbs but also upon my brain, and I could 

do nothing but stare dully before me at 

the figure eyeing me up and down with a 

malevolent expression of hatred and scorn. 

At last my enemy spoke. 

‘Well, fool,” he said, in a cold, mocking 
voice, ‘*and so you have come here to try 
conclusions with me once again. ‘So be it. 
I hope, for your sake,” he went'on de- 
risively, ‘that you have not forgotten the 
excellent advice I gave you the last time 
we met, for let me tell you frankly that it 
will go exceedingly hard with you if you 
have. For the death of this woman ’’— 
and here he paused for a moment to take 
Graham’s ring from her fast stiffening 
fingers—‘‘ I have already exacted sufficient 
penalty, for you see your friend is nowa 
raving madman. But let me warn you,” 
and his face now assumed a frightful ap- 
pearance that was absolutely diabolical, 
‘‘that should you and your sole remaining 
friend attempt to meet or hold any further 
communication with the Jew, Benhanan, 
a far worse fate than this shall certainly 
befall you. This I swear to you by the 
everlasting Signet of Solomon the Great.” 

And with these significant words, he 
turned on his heel and departed. 

It was quite true; Graham was a vio- 
lent, howling maniac, and we had to take 
immediate steps to send him back, under 
a strong guard, to England. We heard 
from Mahmoud shortly afterwards that 
Hussein Pacha, alias the Prince di Ri- 
cordo, and, according to the Professor, 
alias the King of Villains, had caused the 
body of his late wife to be removed and 
buried secretly during the night. It 
seemed likely enough, but, at any rate, we 
deemed it prudent not to enquire too 
curiously into the matter. 
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PART II. 
THe SEARCH FOR THE SIGNET. 
ADVENTURE THE THIRD. 


HAVE considerable doubt if any 
I man ever found himself more em- 

barrassingly placed than I did after 
the experiences I have already narrated. 
We had set out from London a compact 
party of four, of which there only now 
remained the Professor and myself. At 
Paris we had lost young Carwardine; at 
Cairo we had seen Graham go raving mad. 
And yet, notwithstanding these disasters, 
we had achieved absolutely nothing—we 
were as far from the object of our expedi- 
tion as ever. Truly, it was a most un- 
happy situation, and the more I reflected 
upon it, the more gloomy and unsatisfactory 
did it appear. 

It was not only what we had gone 
through, but the uncertainty of what might 
be in store for us in the future, that ren- 

ered the position so intolerable. We 
were confronted by a powerful and un- 
scrupulous antagonist, of whose strength 
and influence we had, indeed, had many 
proofs, but whose full force we were still 
utterly unable to gauge with any degree of 
confidence or certitude. It was this per- 
plexing element, this unknown and un- 
knowable quantity, that baffled the judg- 
ment, and made anything like a calm and 
dispassionate decision well-nigh impossible. 
Had we only to deal with a mere mortal 
like ourselves, our course would have been 
comparatively clear and easy; but when 
it came to a contest with one who seemed 
half man and half devil, it was, indeed, a 


matter calculated in every way to give us 
pause. The Professor, like myself, fully 
recognised the gravity of our surroundings; 
nevertheless, he positively declined to be 
daunted, and was more eager to go for- 
ward than I had at any time seen him 
before. But then he had not such deep 
cause of uneasiness as myself. The refer- 
ence to my wife which the unhappy Gra- 
ham had made in the course of his last 
letter appeared none the less alarming in 
the light of recent events, and I could not 
conceal from myself that there was more 
than a mere suggestion—there was an 
actual menace of peril in it, which, consi- 
dering its inspired origin, it would be the 
height of folly to regard as of no signifi- 
cance whatever. Thus was I torn by 
various conflicting emotions. On the one 
hand I felt strongly that, should any dan- 
ger be threatening my wife, my proper 
place was by her side. On the other, the 
Professor urged, with a vehemence 
strangely at variance with his usual im- 
perturbability, that my duty was first, at 
any rate, to see Benhanan, for it was cer- 
tain, he declared with some warmth, that 
the Jew would not speak of those matters 
which had brought me out to Egypt unless 
he met me face to face. I was unable to 
seriously dispute this statement; neither 
was I able to deny that I was now more 
than ever desirous of learning from this 
wandering Israelite’s own lips the inter- 
pretation of that mysterious warning he 
had sent me by the mouth of the Professor. 
Once more, therefore, I allowed my feelings 
of prudence to be over-ruled in this matter, 
but with the firm resolve that the moment 
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the Jew had finished his communication, 
whatever might be its nature, I would set 
my face towards England, and permit 
myself no rest until my foot again touched 
her beloved shore. 

The diminution which our party had 
sustained was somewhat unexpectedly 
neutralised by the addition of two fresh 
members, thus bringing it up to its original 
strength. The first of these accessions 


TO OUR SURPRISE A GRAVE AND DIGNIFIED ARAB PRESENTED HIMSELF. 
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was Mahmoud, the faithful servant who 
had so effectually avenged his master’s 
memory at the Tombs of the Caliphs. 
The second was a certain Mr. Ezra P. 
Darley, an American friend of the Pro- 
fessor’s. 

“Darley, Darley,” I murmured reflec- 
tively when the Professor mentioned the 
name to me for the first time; ‘‘it has a 
familiar ring about it, though I cannot 
recall in what connec- 
tion I have heard it. 
before.” : 

“Why,” said my 
companion promptly, 
“don’t you remem- 

% ber the telegram I 
i) showed you when we 
, were in Paris—the 
)one stating that the 
real Benhanan was 
stillin Egypt? Darley 
sent it, and, of course, 
signed it with his own 
name. He knows 
Benhanan slightly, 
and since I have told 
him thestory, he wants 
to go with us badly. 
He is thoroughly to 
be trusted, and if you 
have no objection, I 
should rather like him 
to come.” 

I had no objection ; 
in fact, I was inclined 

to be pleased at the 
4 suggestion, the more 
| sothat Darley proved, 
on acquaintance, to 
be a very agreeable 
sort of man, with a 
large fund of dry 
humour and commor 
sense, of which latter 

| commodity I could 
._ j not help thinking we 

“4 stood sadly in need at 
* the present juncture. 
) Our preparations were 

soon completed, and 

we were about to 
make a start when, 

to our surprise, a 

grave and dignified- 

looking Arab pre- 
sented himself to us 
with the announce- 
ment that he had been 
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commissioned to personally conduct us to 
his master, who had thought fit to shift 
his place of encampment further into the 
desert. 
news to me, as it involved, of course, an 
additional expenditure of time, and I 
grudged every second that retarded the 
hour of my return. There was nothing 
for it, however, but to submit to the in- 
evitable, which I accordingly did with as 
good a grace as I could command. 

We left Cairo by way of the Mousky, 
and were soon pounding along over the 
hot, dry sand, with the wind blowing 
straight in our teeth. We had covered 
several miles, and had left the pyramids 
looming some considerable distance behind 
us, when we were startled out of our com- 
posure by the sudden apparition of a small 
body of well-armed men riding down 
directly upon us. This ominous sight 
caused us no little alarm at first, but our 
guide hastened to reassure us. It was 
nothing, he said, to give us any concern ; 
indeed, quite the reverse, the cavalcade 
being, in fact, sent by his master to form 
a very necessary escort against any stray 
band of wandering Bedouins who might 
otherwise feel disposed to attack us. I 
cannot say this information afforded me 
half so much satisfaction as it appeared to 
give my companions, for it seemed to me 
to indicate that Benhanan’s encampment 
was by no means so near to Cairoas I had 
not only hoped but supposed. That I was 
right in this view, I soon had abundant 
proof, for the sun went down, and a halt 
was Called, without any signs of the ter- 
mination of our journey. The next morn- 
ing we were early astir, and we pushed 
forward throughout the whole of that 
dreary day, regardless of the fierce and 
well-nigh intolerable heat, until the even- 
ing again approached, when another halt 
was made, and still we appeared as far 
from our destination as ever. 

This was so very unsatisfactory to me, 
and likewise so unbearably tantalising, 
that at last I unburdened myself in vigor- 
ous remonstrance to the Professor. But 
all he could do was to shrug his shoulders 
and dilate upon the virtue and advantages 
of patience. He knew no more than my- 
self whither we were going. In his own 
language: Cairo he knew, Alexandria he 
knew, all the towns of Egypt he knew; 
but this wilderness—ach! he knew nothing 
whatever of him at all. It was no use 
worrying, he cbserved philosophically : 


This was by no means welcome. 
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we were here; we could not go back; we 
must be patient—all of which so exas- 
perated me by reason of their obvious 
truism that I turned my back upon the 
speaker in high disgust. As for Darley, 
he took everything as a matter of course. 
As long as he had a cigar in his mouth, 
and was able to get a pot shot at a passing 
vulture, he seemed perfectly happy. And 
so we went on. But at length, after some 
days of this interminable travelling, the 
sand began to be interspersed with scanty 
patches of vegetation, huge rocks reared 
their heads proudly before us in the dis- 
tance, and one morning our guide uttered 
a subdued cry of pleasure. 

‘‘ What is it ?”’ I exclaimed eagerly, for 
I immediately guessed this unusual dis- 
play of excitement on the part of our 
taciturn conductor portended nothing less 
than the speedy consummation of our 
pilgrimage. ‘Do you see anything? Is 
our journey nearly finished ?” 

‘‘Allah be praised!”’ he returned, piously, 
‘it is finished. Lift up your eyes and 
look. Behold, there are the tents of my 
master, the Lord of Wisdom !”’ . 

I followed the direction of his out- 
stretched eel and tere, sure enough, 
shimmering faintly in front of us, though 
still a long way off, was a white, compact 
mass—the tents, doubtless, of the man I 
had come so far to see. I gave a loud 
hurrah at this welcome sight, and thus set 
an example which was followed with 
much promptitude by Darley and the 
Professor, though neither had the slightest 
idea of what it was all about. I lost no 
time in communicating the stimulating 
news; and with one consent, we pricked 
up our jaded steeds, and in a wonderfully 
short space of time, considering the dis- 
tance, we arrived at the encampment. To 
my surprise, it was quite a large affair, 
there being some thirty or forty tents and, 
apparently, a very considerable number of 
men, to say nothing of camels and _ horses. 
We drew up in front of a tent which, from 
its superior size and appointments, clearly 
belonged to the chief of the party, and we 
had barely dismounted from our saddles 
when the slip of canvas which covered 
the entrance was pushed on one side, and 
at last I stood in the presence of the 
veritable Benhanan, the sole living legiti- 
mate descendant of Israel’s mightiest king. 

At last! Yes, at last my journey was 
over, my object was accomplished, for 
before me was the man to see whom | 
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ed my life and lost 
a trusted friend! 
I looked at him 
curiously. He was 
a man of imposing 
height, much taller 
than either of his 
brothers, to whom, 
indeed, he bore but 
little resemblance, 
so far as I could 
judge, and of infi- 
nitely more com- 
manding aspect. 
He could not have 
been less than fifty 
years of age, at the 
very least, having 
regard to the ages 
of his brethren, 
but.on this point 
it was impossible 
to speak with any 
degree of cer- 
tainty, for, where- 
as they had both 
been men of old and venerable appear- 
ance, Benhanan was apparently a man 
in the very prime of life. His hair, 
which was of a rich jet black, flowed un- 
restrained in wavelets over his shoulder ; 
his beard, in which, as well as his hair, I 
was unable to detect a single streak of 
greyness, was of the same raven hue, and 
fell in crisp, well-tended curls upon his 
breast ; his eyes were quick and flashing, 
and piercing as a hawk’s, and his face 
altogether reminded me strangely of that 
arch-enemy of his and mine, the Prince di 
Ricordo. But his was incomparably the 
nobler of the two; indeed, there was a 
regal air about him which was indubitably 
highly striking and imposing, and which 
was 1n an appropriate measure enhanced 
by the long white robe, fastened by a 
crimson girdle about the waist, that fell 
in soft, clinging, graceful folds from his 
shoulders to the ground. His sinewy 
arms were entirely bare, save for two 
massive gold bracelets that encircled them 
at the wrists. His head was likewise 
without covering, with the exception, if 
such it may be called, of a delicate fillet of 
the same precious metal, which he wore 
with all the dignity of a crowned king. 
Altogether, he appeared so utterly and 
entirely different from what I had pictured 
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small amount of 
confusion as he 
stepped forward 
and, clasping me 
-= with both hands, 
‘ greeted me with 
great and gracious 
cordiality. 

He immediately 
invited me to enter 
his tent—an invi- 
tation which he 
was also pleased 
to extend to the 
Professor and 
Darley —and, in 
an incredibly short 
period, a_ really 
elegant repast, 
which, considering 
the unpromising 
character of the 
locality, seemed 
little short of mar- 
vellous, was placed 
before us in almost 
dainty fashion. This was washed down 
with a wine, different, indeed, from anything 
I had hitherto tasted, but which, neverthe- 
less, was most excellent, and indescribably 
grateful after the lukewarm water with 
which we had had to content ourselves 
during our long and dusty ride. After we 
had thus refreshed ourselves, Benhanan, 
who, during the progress of the repast, had 
confined himself to a few simple questions 
regarding our journey, dismissed the 
attendants, and, fixing his piercing eyes 
on me, approached for the first time that 
subject which, save one other, lay the 
nearest to my heart. It is quite impos- 
sible for me to convey any adequate idea 
of the absolutely regal manner of his 
address. I felt, in some vague way, as 
though I were a subject standing in the 
presence of his sovereign and listening to 
his commands—a feeling all the more re- 
markable since I do not ever remember 
experiencing it before, notwithstanding . 
that I have numbered among my patients 
more than one ruler of the world. 

“T am glad,” he began, in a soft, clear 
voice, which, in spite of its lowness, thrilled 
strangely through every fibre of my being, 
“T rejoice exceedingly that we have at 
last met face to face. Events have oc- 
curred—are about to occur—which render 
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t .is mseting eminently desirable. I regret 
that you have had to travel so far. Had 
it been safe for m2 to have done so, I 
would have gladly rendered it less pro- 
tracted and fatiguing; but although I 
possess a certain amount of power, I am 
not able, especially at this juncture, to 
shape my movements exactly as I might 
otherwise feel disposed to do. This, of 
course, you will easily understand.” 

I bowed my head in silent token of 
assent. To tell the truth, that imperial 
figure, speaking to me in those rich, full, 
mellow tones, well-nigh deprived me of the 
inclination or ability to utter a_ single 
word. But 1 know I felt a dull sort of 
wonder that this superior being, who had 
sent me a message of warning but a few 
weeks ago couched in all the grandiose 
phraseology of the East, should now be 
addressing me in a style that would not 
have been out of place in a London draw- 
ing-room. And when I remembered that 
we were in the midst of the desert, and my 
eye wandered over his unfamiliar, though 
exceedingly appropriate and striking, attire, 
I marvelled all the more, though why I 
should have done so is not easy to say, 
seeing that a moment’s reflection would 
have sufficed to remind me that this no- 
madic life must of necessity have rendered 
him a perfect cosmopolitan, with the whole 
world, so to speak, for his fatherland. 

Perceiving that I did not reply, he con- 
tinued: ‘I have heard from the lips of 
the learned Professor the story of your 
friend Graham’s brief acquaintance with 
my brother—an acquaintance so swiftly 
terminated by the remorseless hand of 
death. I do not see your friend here,” he 
went on, gazing at Darley. ‘Surely this 
gentleman cannot be he?” 

Evidently, then, he was in entire ignor- 
ance of the sad fate which had overtaken 
Graham; and the Professor, after an in- 
quiring glance at me, took upon himself 
the burden of enlightening him. He lis. 
tened with darkening face to the cruel 
narrative, and at its tragic denouement a 
wave of anger swept over his handsome 
face, and he smote his hands passionately 
together, so that the golden bracelets at 
his wrists Jjangled loudly with the force of 
the blow. Somehow that sound seemed 
to me like a call to arms, as I remembered 
curiously afterwards. 

“Tt is intolerable!” he exclaimed wrath- 
fully; ‘it is infamous! There are no 
bounds to the audacity of this black son 
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of Hell. Both my brethren have fallen 
under his accursed arts, and now he strikes 
at me through you. I feared some mis- 
fortune was at hand, but whether I applied 
myself to the stars, or the crystal, or the 
sand’”— meaning, as I supposed, geo- 
mancy—‘' the result was ever the same, 
and the fate of your friend remained hidden 
from my eyes.” 

This unloosed my tongue somewhat. 
‘You have been able to read mine with 
more clearness,” I burst in with almost 
unconscious eagerness, ‘‘and you were 
therefore good enough to warn me of im- 

ending danger. Tell me, I pray you, in 
what this danger consists, and how I may 
best avert it, for 1 will not conceal from 
you that recent events have only served 
to heighten my anxiety nearly beyond 
bearing.” 

Benhanan looked at me steadily, and I 
could even fancy I saw something like a 
gleam of affection in his haughty face. 
‘You have come,” he suid slowly, ‘all this 
way tosee me. It 1s good. I knew well 
that you would, for it is even so written, 
and man cannot escape his destiny. Iam 
glad that it is so, for it is fit and right that 
you, of all men, should be present with 
me at the passing of those events which 
must soon happen. Know then, my 
cousin, what you have hitherto never even 
suspected, that you, too, have the royal 
blood of Solomon flowing in your veins— 
that you, like myself, are descended, 
though in a less pure and direct line, from 
that mighty monarch, and that it is given 
unto us together to accomplish the great- 
est, the grandest deed that has been 
wrought or dreamt of since our god-like 
ancestor was laid to sleep with his 
fathers.” 

I was so completely paralysed by this 
amazing declaration that I was reduced to 
the dumbness of a marble statue; in fact, 
I verily believe that at the moment these 
incredible words fell upon my ear I ¢lto- 
gether resembled nothing in the world so 
much, for I felt as incapable of moving a 
joint as I did of uttering a word. Ben- 
hanan saw my confusion, and hastened to 
end what was now rapidly becoming to me 
a painful scene. 

‘‘The danger,” he said gravely, ‘of 
which I wished to warn you was threat- 
ened by this man, or devil, rather, who 
calls himself at various times by various 
names, but who was then known to you 
as the Prince di Ricordo, Ever since you 
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wrested from his hands the prize he was 
so anxious to secure, he has hated you 
with a persistent and malignant complete- 
ness which you could scarce understand 
or believe. Though you may not be aware 
of it, your wife has a strongly-developed 
magnetic nature, especially hable to re- 
spond readily to certain forms of psycho- 
mancy, and it was the knowledge of this 
fact, independently of her great beauty, 
that induced this fiendish descendant of 
Balkis -—”’ 

‘“« Balkis! Balkis!” murmured the Pro- 
fessor thoughtfully ; ‘let me see. Wasn't 
that a 

“The Arabian name of the Queen of 
Sheba,” said Benhanan, with a heavy 
frown; ‘‘ you are quite right.” My kins- 
man was evidently not accustomed to brook 
interruption kindly. 

“Of course, of course,” exclaimed the 
Professor with much satisfaction — these 
antiquarian details were as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue to him. 
“Then he is really descended 
from the lady whose throne 
Asaf, the son of Barkhiya, 
who was your respected pro- 
genitor’s vizier, if I am not 
mistaken, is reputed to have 
removed from Arabia to Jeru- 
salem in the twinkling of an 
eye by the mere mention of 
the Most Great Name.” 

The heavy frown on my 
kinsman’s face deepened in 
intensity as the Professor 
cheerfully unbosomed himself 
of this unnecessary piece of | 
information. ‘‘ That is so,” 
he replied sternly, and the 
Professor, observing his look, 
wisely decided to pursue the 
subject no further. Then my 
kinsman, addressing me once 
more, continued. 

“Had it not been for this 
quality of Lady Wiseman’s, 
this enemy of us both might 
never have thought it worth 
his while to trouble you again, 
the more so that the contest 
with my brothers and myself 
for the discovery of our great 
ancestor’s mighty ring was 
more than sufficient to occupy 
the whole of his attention. 
But recent events have caused 
him to once more turn his eyes 


I STAGGERED TOWARDS THE OPEN - 
ING OF 1HE TENT. 
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in her direction, with the idea of compelling 
her assistance to him by means of his teles- 
matic powers. So much have I[ found out 
by means of my art; but though in other 
matters appertaining to those things which 
are invisible and yet to happen, I can, by 
reason of my knowledge, see without 
hindrance, yet with regard to this I can 
perceive nothing clearly ; all the projections 
being, unhappily, blurred and indistinct.” 

At these ominous words, so terribly 
confirmatory of the threat in Graham’s 
letter, and fitting in as they did so well 
with all my fears, I burst out -into a 
terrible sweat. The blood, instead of 
standing frozen in my veins, now coursed 
within them like cascades of living fire. 
I jumped wildly to my feet. 

“Great God!” I gasped, and the hot 
words seemed to burn and crack my 
parched lips as they surged madly forth, 
so wholly was my being aflame with what 
I had just heard; “she is in peril, and 
from that scoundrel! I must 
goto her. I must leave here 
instantly, at once, immedi- 
ately, do you hear?” JI 
screamed in a very agony of 
apprehension. ‘“ Here, Darley, 
Schultz, my horse, I say; 
where is my horse?” And 
raving thus, I staggered to- 
wards the opening of the tent. 

My kinsman rose suddenly 
and, with a swift movement, 
caught my arm, forcing me 
gently but strongly down in- 
to a soft pile of cushions. 

“Nay, cousin,” he said in 
a voice full of tender sym- 
pathy, ‘‘do nothing rashly. 
Listen to me, I beseech you. 
I believe there is no imme- 
diate danger, and, at any rate, 
what you propose is altoge- 
ther impossible. Drink this; 
it will give you courage and 
strength and calmness.” And 
he drew from his robe a small 
green flask of curious shape, 
and held it to my lips. I took 
a draught, and returned some- 
what to my senses. 

‘«See here, my cousin,” he 
went on, still gazing at me 
with much concern, ‘‘the day 
is far spent, and you are 
weary with your journey. 
Even now the sun touches 
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the horizon. Be guided by me. Retire 
to the tent I have set apart for you, and 
to-morrow we will speak further on this 
matter.” 

His manner was so kindly, and even 
affectionate, that I felt it impossible to 
offer any objection. Besides, the draught, 
whatever it was, was unquestionably very 
potent, and already I found a drowsiness 
creeping over me, which I felt less and 
less able to resist. I accordingly sub- 
mitted to be led to my tent, and in an 
inconceivably short space of time I was 
sound asleep. 

It must have been somewhere near 
midnight when I awoke with a hornible, 
suffocating sense of impending misfortune. 
For some moments I was unable to recall 
the events of the past few hours with any 
clearness, but gradually memory re-as- 
serted itself, and they unfolded themselves 
one by one before me in dismal panoramic 
array. I blushed as I remembered my 
passionate, incoherent utterances the pre- 
vious evening, though, to be sure, my wild 
and sudden outbreak was very excusable 
in the face of what I had just been told. 
What man, indeed, could calmly hear 
that the eyes of a formerand unscrupulous 
lover had been again turned desirously 
upon his wife, while he, her natural pro- 
tector, was thousands of miles from her 
side and utterly impotent to intervene? 
The bare suggestion was nothing short of 
Hell, and I ground my teeth in savage 
fury at its recollection. 

The recrudescence of these scarifying 
thoughts threw my mind once more into a 
state of feverish perturbation; though, 
thanks to Benhanan’s powerful potion, I 
felt much calmer and stronger, and more 
able to take a dispassionate view of the 
situation than before. Finding, however, 
that I could sleep no more that night, I 
pushed aside the canvas slip that covered 
the entrance to my tent and stepped forth 
on to the warm, soft sand without. 

It was a glorious scene that met my 
view.. As far as the eye could reach, 
everything was bathed in a silver sea of 
light, and, under that cold, effulgent flood, 
lay buried in slumber heavy as the tomb. 
There was no sound or movement any- 
where, and as I| gazed upon that awful 
solitude, there was a weirdness in its very 
beauty that struck me with a solemn fear. 
At the back of the encampment rose pre- 
cipitously a rocky ridge, distant, as I 
guessed, about half a mile; and this ridge 
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I felt a sudden desire to climb, in order, as 
I told myself, to behold to the best advan- 
tage this strangely enchanting Oriental 
landscape, shimmering under the witchery 
of that marvellous Eastern moon. I 
started with the intention of carrying this. 
impulse into effect, but I had not pro- 
ceeded many steps when another and 
equally strong impulse caused me to turn 
back to my tent and slip into my pocket 
the revolver which I had brought with me 
from England in case of any emergency. 
I might, I thought to myself, meet, per- 


chance, with some prowling beast of the 


night; and, at any rate, prudence dictated 
the propriety of never being unarmed in 
the desert, where the unexpected may, and 
does, so frequently occur. 

The rocky range was farther off than I 
had at first imagined, and it took me the 
best part of an hour to cover the inter- 
vening space between it and the camp. 
Also, when I did arrive at its base, I found. 
it far more rugged and elevated than I had 
bargained for, and I saw that its ascent 
would be neither easy nor pleasant. In- 
deed, its huge, frowning boulders, which 
projected curiously in all sorts of queer 
shapes and angles, looked as though they 
might well have been heaped together by 
giant hands with a view to deter the rash 
and adventurous from attempting to 
achieve the summit. But I am naturally 
a resolute man—obstinate, I believe some 
of my kind friends go so far as to style me 
—and having once determined to ascend 
that rocky eminence, I was not going to 
be turned from my purpose by the diff- 
culty of its accomplishment. After infinite 
trouble and many bruises, I overcame the 
last of the obstacles, and stood trium- 
phantly upon the top of one of the lesser 
peaks, surveying, with folded arms, the 
lovely scene at my feet. 

I might have been standing thus wrapt 
in silent admiration for some five minutes, 
when a mocking laugh behind me caused 
me to turn my head quickly in the direc- 
tion from which it appeared to emanate. 
The sight which met my astounded eyes 
will remain burnt in upon my soul through 
all eternity. There, at a distance of about 
thirty paces or so, I saw standing before 
me, with extended arms, the figure of the 
man whom above all others I had most 
cause to hate and fear—the man who 
called himself indifferently the Prince di 
Ricordo, Hussein Pacha, and God knows 
what else besides, but whom I verily be- 
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lieved in my heart at that moment to be 
either the devil himself or one of his chief 
emissaries. His face was half towards me, 
with a diabolical look of exultant malignity 
upon it, and a hellish smile wreathed con- 
temptuously over his features as he saw 
me quiver with astonishment and heard 
my cry of horror. But further than this, 
he took no notice of my presence, but went 
on extending and withdrawing his arms 
with that curious undulating movement 
which had attracted and held my attention 
upon the occasion of our first meeting, and 
which I had such good cause to re- 
member. 

I stood rooted to the spot as though 
spell-bound, as indeed I was, gazing with 
bulging eyes at that devil, with his softly 
-swaying arms, the lengthened shadows of 
which flitted hither and thither in the 
streaming moonlight until at times they 
seemed to almost touch my feet. I stood, 
I say, gazing at him thus, with a terrible, 
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nameless fear gnawing the while at my 
heart. Then my eyes seemed to nearly 
start from my head, for I saw another 
figure slowly approaching, and a great cry 
of horror and despair came welling to my 
lips, only to die away unuttered, for there 
—oh, fearful, unnatural sight !—I beheld 
my wife, with her long hair floating wildly 
behind her and her arms outstretched to 
their widest extent, gliding noiselessly, 
unhesitatingly, willingly towards the 
mocking devil who stood there as though 
beckoning her to his deadly and loathsome 
embrace. 

Slowly my wife passed over the space 
which separated her from this beckoning 
monster. Slowly but surely she drew 
nearer to those extended arms, while I 
stood as one paralysed, watching this 
frightful sight without the power to inter- 
pose. Nearer and still nearer she came 
gliding on, until the tips of her out- 
stretched fingers almost touched his ac- 
cursed hands. 
Then, like a flash, 
the numbness 
passed. At the 
sight of this in- 
famous desecra- 
tion, my _ bodily 
and mental acti- 
vity returned and, 
drawing my re- 
volver, I pointed 
it full at the face 
of this destroying 
devil, and fired. 

I was cool 
enough naw to 
watch narrowly 
the effect of my 
shot, and I dis- 
tinctly saw a red 
mark form in the 
centre of the fore- 
head as he threw 
up his arms above 
his head. The next 
moment my ears 
were deafened by 
a terrific crash, 
while the dust 
flew up in such 
dense clouds as to 
totally obscure 
everything from 
my view. When 
it cleared, I saw 
that a huge mass 
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GAZING INTENTLY INTO A SMALL CRYSTAL MIRROR. 


of rock from an adjacent and more lofty 
peak had fallen upon the spot where I had 
last seen the forms of the Prince di Ricordo 
and my wife. Blinded, bewildered and 
sick at heart, I scrambled down as best I 
could from where I had been standing 
and, regardless of cuts and bruises, made 
my way back to the camp at the top of my 
speed. It was still buried in death-like 
slumber. Apparently the crash of the 
falling rocks had not reached the ears of 
the sleepers, but I did not hesitate. This 
was no time to stand upon ceremony, and 
I boldly entered the tent of Benhanan, with 
the intention of rousing and informing 
him of what had just transpired. But there 
was no need to awaken him. To my sur- 
prise, he was already up, and gazing in- 


tently into a small crystal mirror which 
he held in his hands. He turned to me 
with a melancholy smile, as though he 
had been expecting my arrival, and, before 
I could find it in me to utter a single word, 
he said: 

“There is no need for you to tell me 
what you have just witnessed; I likewise 
have seen it all. ’Tis but a vision con- 
jured up for your alarm by that arch-fiend 
who hates us both so well.” 

I was too astonished at hearing him 
speak thus to offer any remark, and he 
continued : 

“T can, however, tell you something 
more than you have seen. Lady Wiseman 
has indeed left London, arriving at Cairo: 
a few hours after you had departed.” 
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“WHERE IS SHE Now?’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


‘What ?” I exclaimed 
furiously. ‘You tell me 
this? and now only? 
Where is your boasted 
friendship, that you did 
not speak of this be- 
fore?” 

“ Cousin,” replied Ben- 
hanan, looking me mourn- 
fully in the face, “I 
knew it not myself an 
hour ago.” 

“Where is she now, 
then?” I cried, in bit- 
ter and uncontrollable 
anguish. ‘In God's 
name, tell me that, if you 
know, so that I may, at 
any rate, hasten to her 
protection.” 

And like a knell to my 
heart there came the 
terrible answer: ‘She is 
even now far on the road 
to Persepolis.” 

“To Persepolis!” I 
shouted, almost mad with 
excitement at this fresh 
blow; “then to Perse- 
polis I go at once! At 
least, you cannot offer 
any opposition to that.” 

“Cousin,” returned my 
kinsman gravely, ‘not 
only do I offer no oppo- 
sition, but, if you will but 
tarry until the break of 
day, I will myself accom- 
pany you, for itis at Per- 
sepolis, if at all, that the 
talismanic signet of our 
great ancestor will finally 
be found.” 
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Part II. 
THE SEARCH FOR THE SIGNET. 
ADVENTURE THE FOouRTH. 


HERE are certain supreme crises 
Ww in men’s lives when the mind be- 
comes reduced to a state of chaos, 
during the existence of which it is next to 
impossible to regard one’s surroundings 
with anything approaching to calmness or 
equability. The whole world seems at 
such times to revolve unmeaning.y, and 
events run into one another and become 
curiously blurred and indistinct. At pe- 
riods such as these, one retires to rest 
with but a dim and uncertain perception 
of what has really transpired during the 
hours of watchfulness, and upon awaking 
in the morning, almost the first motion is 
that of the weary hand to the troubled 
brow in the painful effort to recall the 
events of the preceding day. 

I take no shame upon myself when I 
frankly admit that such was my condition 
during the next few days, while we were 
travelling steadily on with our faces set in 
the direction of the ancient capital of Per- 
sia. There was a certain indefinable 
something—a sort of numbness of the 
brain—which seized upon me and held 
me fast in its enervating grasp, so that I 
felt an almost morbid reluctance to con- 
verse upon our present situation. The 
details of our journey interested me not at 
all, and I passed the days in moody medi- 
tation, and the nights in feverish, dream- 
disturbed sleep. 

Nor was there anything to be surprised 
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at in all this, for most surely never was 
man confronted with a more soul-disturb- 
ing state of affairs. My wife had been 
inveigled from England by my arch- 
enemy; and for aught I could tell, might 
at the present moment be shuddering 
helplessly in his power. I knew full well 
that he would pause at nothing in the 
achievement of his purpose, and my blood 
ran alternately hot and cold at the thought 
that she, whom I loved more dearly than 
life itself, might now be absolutely in the 
power of her former discarded lover. By 
degrees, however, the feeling of despair, 
which had hitherto predominated in my 
heart, gave place to other and more active 
passions. I had undiminished confidence 
in my wife’s prudence and good sense, 
though I was compelled to acknowledge 
to myself that these might only too easily 
prove of little or no avail against the 
occult wiles of the devil who had thus 
drawn her from her home. But what 
nerved me more than anything else was 
the thought that, in any case, I would 
exact a bitter and terrible revenge for the 
accumulated injuries which this smooth- 
tongued villain had wrought from time to 
time upon me. Somehow I was confident 
that in the last great scene to which I in- 
tuitively felt we were hastening, the strug- 
gle between us would be more equal than 
at any other time, and though I hated the 
man with a more deadly hatred than I had 
ever done before, yet, strangely enough, 
that hatred was no longer intermingled 
with a sense of fear at his extraordinary 
and unnatural vower. Should anything 
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have happened to my wife, I told myself 
with swelling bosom and flashing eyes, I 
would tear this diabolical wretch to pieces 
with my own hands, though all the myr- 
midons of hell should conspire to prevent 
my purpose. And so the time wore wea- 
rily along, until at length, one evening 
Benhanan informed me that to-morrow’s 
sun would see us before Persepolis. 

We were encamped for the night in the 
extremely beautiful and fertile valley of 
the Pulw4r, and Persepolis was at the 
most but a few miles distant. This much 
did Benhanan tell us in his tent, in which 
were likewise gathered the Professor and 
Darley upon this, the last night of our 
protracted travelling. The Professor, as 
usual, was full of much curious and inter- 
esting information concerning the historic 
locality in which we now found ourselves, 
to which, however, I am afraid I paid but 
scant attention. But Darley compensated 
for my apparent rudeness by listening to 
his learned disquisitions. with a great show 
of interest, which I fear he did not alto- 
gether feel. It was certainly a most re- 
markable and noteworthy circumstance, 
that during the whole of our journey its 
ultimate object had been scarcely, if ever, 
touched upon, and even now, on the very 
eve of its termination, the subject still 
seemed to be tacitly tabooed, although we 
knew full well that on the morrow we 
should, in all probability, be face to face 
with events the final issue of which it was 
impossible to foretell. After a while, the 
Professor got up and bade us good night ; 
Darley, shortly afterwards, following his 
example, yawning tremendously. I was 
thus, as I afterwards recollected, for the 
second time in my life, left absolutely 
alone with Benhanan. As I have said, 
no word or conversation of any sort had 
transpired between us with reference to 
the future from the time when I had dis- 
covered, through his instrumentality, that 
my wife was on her way to Persepolis. 
It was a topic which we both seemed by 
common consent to avoid. But when I 
rose with the intention of retiring for the 
night, Benhanan, with a gesture of his 
hand, stopped my departure. 

“Cousin,” he said gravely, and, as I 
thought, somewhat sadly, ‘we have at 
last arrived at the goal of our desires. 
The morrow is big with fate for both 
of us. Before the sun shall have again 
disappeared beneath the horizon, I shall 
make my last and mightiest effort to ob- 


tain possession of our great ancestor's 
talismanic ring, while you, if Fortune 
prove propitious, will once more behold 
your wife.” 

I felt my heart throb faster at these 
words, but I remained silent; and after 
a pause, my companion continued: 

‘‘T perceive, my cousin, that you are 
none too well satisfied with your kinsman, 
but there exists no cause for your displea- 
sure. Could I have had the ordination 
of matters, they might have resulted diffe- 
rently, and you might possibly have been 
spared much anguish of mind; but it is 


not within the power of man to resist his 


destiny, and yours is strangely linked with 
mine in this supreme and crowning hour 
of my life.”’ 

My kinsman had truly divined the state 
of my mind. I did, indeed, feel bitterly 
towards him, though I knew full well that 
my resentment was both impolitic and 
unjust. It was no fault of his that I now 
trod the soil of Persia in search of one 
whose possible fate filled me with the most 
horrible and well-nigh unendurable appre. 
hension; yet, at the same time, I could not 
refrain, though I knew how foolish was my 
conduct, from connecting him in some 
way with the agonizing position in which 
I now stood. My soul was exceeding sore 
within me, and my speech, in conse- 
quence, quite unnecessarily bitter. 

‘‘T wish from the bottom of my heart,” 
I exclaimed passionately, ‘‘that this ac- 
cursed ring were buried miles below the 
bottom of the deepest ocean. It has 
brought nothing but trouble and disaster 
to me; and, so far as | can see, to all others 
who have had the misfortune to be in any 
way mixed up with attempts for its re- 
covery. But mark you,” I went on hotly, 
“if anything should happen to my wife— 
if that pure and innocent soul should have 
fallen a victim to the atrocious art of those 
engaged in this unholy quest—I warn you 
that I will work a terrible retribution on 
everyone concerned. I tell you solemnly 
that my hand shall be swift to execute 
justice upon any and all who shall have 
aided or abetted this miscreant in his 
hellish work; for I hold the honour and 
safety of Lady Wiseman incomparably 
higher than all the necromantic talismans 
the world ever held, aye, far higher even 
than the life of the direct descendant of 
Solomon at the present day.” 

It was a wild and toolish speech to 
make, but my whole being was aflame 
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with burning indignation, and my wrath 
in its seething intensity was madly seeking 
some outlet for relief. Though I knew my 
kinsman was perfectly blameless in the 
matter, yet it afforded me a kind of grim 
satisfaction to tell him thus plainly that I 
would hold him personally accountable for 
the safety of my 
darling. 
Benhanan're- 
garded me steadi- 
ly, with more of 
pity than of anger 
in his eyes. Such 
a speech must 
have been exceed- 
ingly unpalatable 
to his imperious 
nature, and he 
would have been 
amply justified 
had he replied 
with scorn to my 
unwarrantable im- 
pertinence ; but he 
did nothing of the 
sort. Advancing 
to where I was 
standing, he 
touched my eye- 
lids gently with 
the tips of his 
fingers, at the 
same time mur- 
muring softly a 
few words in a 
tongue whichI |. - iy 
failed to under- \ : \ = 
stand; and then, \S 
leading me to the <a ’ 
entrance of the 2 
tent, he drew aside 
the slip which 
covered it, and, in 
a calm and pas- 
sionless voice, 
bade me look with- 
out and tell him 
what I saw. 
I obeyed in si- 
lence, and my gaze 
rested upon a 
scene of weird and 
incomparable beauty. Before me lay 
stretched the verdant plain of Merdusht, 
now wrapped in all the stillness of Oriental 
night. Innumerable stars studded the 
Heavens, while the moon, fresh risen above 
the horizon, appeared in that calm atmos- 


s_4 
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phere twice her natural size. Towards 


the right, in the far distance, rose a heavy 
chain of dark grey rocks ; and still farther 
in the same direction I thought I per- 
ceived the dull glimmer of several solitary 
pillars, which might have been the ruins 
of Persepolis; but of this, of course, I was 
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“TI WARN YOU THAT I WILL WORK A TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION.” 


by no means sure. It was a view to have 
rejoiced the soul of an artist; and as I 
gazed admmiringly upon it, although it was 
entirely different in its aspect, it put me 
strangely in mind of that memorable 
night in the desert when the beauty of the 
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scene had similarly appealed to my ad- 
miration, and when I had witnessed that 
strange and awful interview between the 
mysterious being who called himself the 
Prince di Ricordo and my wife. But I 
saw nothing more. There was no sound, 
no movement; and, so far as I could tell, 
the whole country for miles was absolutely 
lifeless, save for our encampment, now 
buried in profoundest slumber. 

I turned impatiently to Benhanan, ‘JI 
see nothing,” I exclaimed, with a return 
of my old anger, “ save a beautiful land- 
scape, which, however, charming as it 
may be, I have most certainly not come 
all these miles to admire. If you think 
by this device —— ”’ 

Benhanan interrupted me without cere 
mony. ‘ Look,” he cried, pointing with 
his finger in the direction of the moon, 
‘‘and say, do you see nothing now?” 

I followed his outstretched hand, and 
observed to my surprise that the great 
white disc was now partially obscured by 
a broad line of black reaching right across 
the surface and extending some distance 
on either side. As I continued to look at 
this curious phenomenon, I observed that 
the line was not continuous and opaque, 
as I had at first imagined, but that it 
was apparently composed of a number of 
separate bodies, semi-transparent and en- 
dowed with motion; for, so far as I could 
make out, the line was passing from left 
io right, forming, as it were, a sort of pro- 
cession in the direction in which I con- 
ceived Persepolis to lie. I gazed in great 
surprise at this strange spectacle for some 
time, in the vain endeavour to discover its 
exact nature, but the longer I gazed the 
more perplexed did I become. At first I 
inclined to the opinion that it was some 
huge flock of birds—possibly a flight of 
those lovely falcons for which the district 
is so celebrated—but a few moments’ 
reflection served to convince me of the 
absurdity of this supposition. Altogether 
puzzled, I turned at last to Benhanan for 
explanation. 

He met my interrogative glance with a 
mournful smile. ‘' You see, at last, my 
cousin?” he said in a voice tinged with 
subdued melancholy. 

‘‘T see, certainly,” I replied, ‘but I do 
not understand. Pray read this riddle 
for me.” 

Benhanan’s answer fell upon my ears 
with a terrible import, and I felt a cold 
chill seize upon my heart as I listened to 


WISEMAN. 


the words which laid bare to me in a mo- 
ment the full seriousness of our position. 

‘‘ You have observed the black line, now 
ended, passing before the face of: the 
moon ?”’ 

I looked again. It was even as he had 
said. The last of the dark line had 
passed away, and the great silvery surface 
was shining once more with undiminished 
splendour. I noticed, moreover, that a 
thick cloud now hung over the spot which 
I had identified in my mind with Perse- 
polis. 

“ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I have observed ; 
but what, in the name of Heaven, does it 
all mean?” 

Before he could return any answer, a 
bright flash illumined the dark blue vault 
of the sky, and a splendid star shot rapidly 
through the ether, descending into the 
very centre of the thick cloud I had pre- 
viously remarked. Benhanan looked into 
my face with increasing gravity. 

‘Simply this,” he said with solemn 
sadness when the last flicker had died 
away. ‘That long black line passing 
over the face of the moon, and that dense 
cloud, which you perceive at present 
hanging over Persepolis, are certain indi- 
cations of the forces which the Prince di 
Ricordo is summoning to his assistance in 
the great and final trial of strength which 
must shortly take place between us. For 
you must know, my cousin, that this, the 
last great struggle for the possession of 
the world’s greatest treasure will be no 
small matter. Every conceivable ally 
that my rival can possibly command has 
already been called to the contest which 
both of us have for some time foreseen to 
be inevitable. That band of spirits, 
whose appearance so bewildered you just 
now i 

‘‘Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, great- 
ly excited; ‘‘is it possible that you mean 
to tell me yonder band was actually com- 
posed of beings belonging to another 
world ?” 

At such a time as this, when I was al- 
most face to face with what could not fail, 
in any case, to be the awful denouement 
of the strange events in which I had, much 
against my will, found myself so inextri- 
cably entangled of late, it was curious to 
note how utterly all my past faith in the 
supernatural suddenly collapsed, and 
proved to be of an utterly illusory and 
superficial character. Surely, of all 
mortals, I ought to have been the least 
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HE EXTRACTED A PLAIN IVORY CASKET. 


surprised at what I had just observed, 
having regard to the extent and variety 
of my occult researches in the past. But, 
like many other beliefs, when my faith in 
what I professed was put to such a terrible 
test, it turned out unable to stand the 
severity of the strain. If what my kins- 
man said were true—and I had no pos- 
sible reason to doubt its correctness— 
then, of a truth, I was about to behold a 
scene the like of which had not been wit- 
nessed within the memory of man. 

Benhanan observed my confusion, and 
the pity ot his smile grew deeper. ‘It is 
even so, my cousin,” he said softly, ‘‘ but 
surely this should not come upon you as a 
surprise. Rest confident, however, that 
whatever inay happen, I will do my best 
to see that you and Lady Wiseman emerge 
uninjured from the struggle. But in the 
event of this matter going against me, 
and in case it should be beyond my power 
to further assist you in this world, I now 
propose to confide to you a philtre, con- 
taining a certain potent elixir, which may 
prove of the highest assistance to you in 
certain ultimate contingencies.” 

As my kinsman finished speaking, he 


rose, and crossing to the other 
side of the tent, opened a small 
ebony box, curiously chased 
and inlaid in fantastic designs 
with gold. From this he ex- 
tracted a minute and perfectly 
plain ivory casket, which he 
forthwith placed in my hands. 

“T beg you to remember,” 
he said very seriously, ‘that 
this is not to be used save in 
the extremest necessity. With 
the sole exception of my arch- 
enemy, and yours, | do not be- 
lieve there exists on the face 
of this planet a single person, 
besides myself, possessing the 
knowledge of this marvellous 
secret which I have just handed 
to you, and which may eventu- 
ally prove to be of the most 
inestimable value.’’ 

This unexpected proof of the 
kindly disposition which my 
kinsman evidently entertained 
towards me, rendered me 
speechless for a moment, or 
rather, perhaps, I should say 
that the thanks which rose to 
my lips failed to find fitting 
words of expression. All my 
previous foolish anger and distrust van- 
ished instantaneously, and I could only 
look the gratitude I felt unable to speak. 
But as I carefully secreted the precious 
gift in my pocket, I suddenly bethought 
me that I was in entire ignorance of the 
precise nature of its virtues. Benhanan, 
as usual, read my thoughts at once, and 
said: 

“You will find every necessary direc- 
tion for its use enclosed within the casket. 
But once again let me caution you not to 
employ it save in case of the direst ne- 
cessity. And now, my cousin, good-night. 
In a few hours we shall witness the dawn 
of that day for which I have toiled and 
travailed all my life.” 

I silently shook the hand he held out to 
me, and, with a swelling heart, immediately 
sought the seclusion of my own tent, where 
I passed the remainder of the night ab- 
sorbed in gloomy speculations and 
forebodings concerning the stupendous 
morrow. 

At sunrise the whole camp was astir, 
and the Professor, Darley and myself 
were shortly after summoned to break- 
fast in Benhanan’s tent. It was a meal 
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that would have done no discredit to a 
Parisian cordon bleu, and I wondered, 
with a passing wonder, as I had done 
many times before in the course of our 
strange wanderings, how it was possible 
for such sumptuous repasts to be provided 
in the endless solitudes and desert wilds 
in which we had been incessantly journey- 
ing since we left Cairo. Whether the 
splendours of the table, thus literally 
spread in the desert in the face of our; 
enemy, similarly served to occupy the 
minds of my companions I know not; 
but I do know that the meal passed 
well-nigh in silence. At its conclusion 
Benhanan announced that a start would 
be made within the hour, and on emerging 
into the open air, we found that most of the 
tents had been already struck, and that 
everything was in active preparation for 
the forward movement. The Professor, 
whose manner betrayed much suppressed 
inward excitement, was conversing ea- 
gerly with me as to the probable time 
of our reaching Persepolis, when Darley 
motioned us both aside, with the obvious 
intention of speaking to us privately. 
Somewhat surprised, we followed his lead 
and found ourselves under the shade of an 
adjacent tree, where Darley proceeded to 
unburden his soul. 

' 6* See here,” he said, after he had lighted 
a cigar with singular deliberation, ‘I 
don’t think I’m any sort of a coward, and 
as I’ve started on this cheerful little 
expedition with you, I’m the last sort of 
man in the world to back out of it when 
it comes to danger; but what I want to 
know is this: is there going to be any 
fighting, and, if there is, what are we go- 
ing to fight ? I believe I'll allow that the 
man isn’t born who can scare me much, 
and I don’t reckon these wandering 
niggers worth a red cent anyhow; but if 
it’s going to be spirits, why then I’ve just 
got enough curiosity to like to know. 
Seems to me it’s only fair and reasonable 
that a man should be told what he’s ex- 
pected to find ahead ; and as our esteemed 
Israelitish friend at the head of this 
remarkable show seems to be breathing 
out nothing but war and slaughterings 
just now, I’ve got a notion I’d like to have 
some little idea of what he’s proposing to 
do. That’s all.” 

This speech, though perfectly natural 
under the circumstances, took me so 
completely by surprise that I felt quite 
incapable at the moment of returning any 


fitting reply. But Darley’s questions had 
a curious effect upon the usually placid and 
imperturbable Professor. His hitherto 
sternly repressed excitement now found 
vent in a tremendous “ Ach!” followed 
by a wild dance of delirious activity. 

‘“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, wiping 
away the moisture engendered by his un- 
wonted exertions, and speaking in a 
curiously composite fashion, ‘our young 
friend here is right. It must surely bespirits 
we shall see on this never-to-be-forgotten 
day. I mean,’ he continued more ser- 
lously, ‘‘that we shall at last the oppor- 
tunity have afforded us for ourselves to 
judge if these tales of the wonder-world 
have any foundation of fact or if they are 
but the imaginings of a brain much 
diseased. For my own part, I know not 
at all which to believe at present, and I 
forward look with pleasure to the chance 
so unusual of the next few hours to solve 
this problem of interest so immense.” 

‘Quite true and very proper, I am 
sure,’’ replied Darley, smoking on _ pla- 
cidly, with his eye steadily fixed on me; 
‘‘ but, after all, you see, that don’t help me 
much. It don’t answer my questions 
worth anything, and seems to me I’ve got 
a right to have them answered somehow. 
Perhaps you can tell me something, 
doctor; that might assist me just a bit in 
this matter.” 

It was impossible for a more embar- 
rassing appeal to be addressed to me just 
then. I felt I ought not, as a matter of 
duty, to keep the strange sight which 1 
had seen during the night a secret from 
my companions. But, on the other hand, 
I felt a very decided reluctance to speak 
about a matter which I knew very well 
might be received with absolute in- 
credulity. On the whole, however, it 
seemed the wisest course to conceal no- 
thing, and I accordingly narrated as 
briefly as I could the extraordinary oc- 
currence of the preceding evening which 
had so filled my mind with astonishment 
and awe at the time. 

Both my companions listened to my 
story in profound silence. When I had 
finished, the Professor appeared more 
enthusiastic than ever at the probable 
course of events which my strange expe- 
rience seemed to indicate. Darley, how- 
ever, took the matter very quietly. Care- 
lessly throwing his cigar away, he observed 
coolly : 

‘¢ Thanks, doctor. 


I reckon that’s 
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all right. Guess I’d better hurry up now 
and look after the baggage.”’ And, hum- 
ming ** Hail Columbia,” he strolled, to all 
appearance, unconcernedly away. 

A few more hours’ travelling, and we 
stood at last at the end of our long and 
toilsome journey. Immediately before 
us, Shimmering in the heat of the noonday 
sun, lay the ruins of Persia’s ancient 
capital. It is unnecessary for me to set 
out here with what mingled feelings I 
gazed for the first time on Persepolis, 
that wondrous City of the Forty Columns 
whose origin had defied the intellect and 
research of the most learned savants of 
this and every other age. Before me 
stretched a gigantic platform —a cy- 
clopean structure some fifteen hundred 
feet in length— access to which was 
gained by two stupendous flights of steps 
composed of exquisite dark grey marble 
cut from the adjacent mountains, and 
fitted together without the aid of mortar. 

In front, the pillars of the ruined palace, 

amid which loomed out conspicuously 
two colossal bulls, on either side of what 
had in old-time constituted the portal, 
still proudly reared their unabated crests ; 
while to the right, there towered in grim 
magnificence the shining sides of Kuhi 
Rahmet—the Mount of Grace. Some- 
where about half a dozen miles to the 
north-east, rose a perpendicular and for- 
bidding wall of rock, over the summit of 
which there floated a light and changeful 
vapour. And this was all that remained 
of the famous city which the great Suley- 
man Ibn-D4éood, it was said, had raised 
unto himself by the aid of the genii and 
spirits that owned allegiance to his mighty 
ring ! : 
Nowhere was there the slightest sign of 
life perceptible—a circumstance in itself 
the more disquieting, seeing that there 
were usually to be found in the vicinity 
of the ruins shepherds attending to their 
flocks, and here and there natives engaged 
in various pastoral duties. But now no 
cheerful movement caught the watchful 
eye ; no sound of bleating flocks assailed 
the ear with pleasant melody. We stood 
cut off from life, alone—alone within the 
ruins of the city of the dead. 

The unnatural solitude, so far from 
having any depressing effect upon Ben- 
hanan, acted apparently as a stimulating 
potion might have done. I have before 
referred to his regal appearance. As the 
decisive hour grew nigh, he appeared more 


kingly than ever in his deportment. 
With dilated nostrils, like a war-horse 
sniffing the battle from afar, he stood with 
folded arms and flashing eyes, absorbed 
in thoughtful contemplation of the frown- 
ing cloud-capped rock in the distance. 
Even as he gazed a startling change 
came over the scene. Great banks of 
inky clouds sprang up as if by magic, 
obscuring the sun and producing a similar 
effect to that of a total eclipse. The 
atmosphere, already insupportably burn- 
ing, seemed to acquire an additional fiery 
heat, emitting at the same time a curious 
stifling odour, the like of which I had 
never before experienced. Great flocks 
of birds flew overhead, screeching wildly, 
while in the distance there camea low 
rumbling noise resembling thunder. Un- 
moved by all these ominous signs and 
portents, Benhanan, still leaning care- 
lessly against one of the marble pillars, 
continued gazing fixedly in the direction 
of the rocky ridge. Around him, the Pro- 
fessor, Darley and myself formed an 
anxious group, impatiently awaiting the 
development of events. Suddenly a 
blinding flash of lightning blezed over the 
Jandscape, leaving it immediately after 
blacker than before. This was followed 
by a second dazzling flash which, how- 
ever, instead of dying away, secmed to 
leave a lingering trail of light behind it, 
gradually culminating in one spot of ex- 
ceeding brightness a few paces directly in 
front of us. Then, as earth and sky 
solemnly gathered together in a deeper 
robe of blackness, the spot grew brighter 
and brighter, until at length it actually 
seemed a flame of living fire, the brilliancy 
of which well-nigh surpassed the endur- 
ance of mortal sight. The next moment 
came a deafening crash, as though a bolt 
had stricken the world and cleft it 
straightway in twain. Instinctively | 
passed my hands over my eyes; and 
when I withdrew them, I perceived that 
the supreme hour—the hour so long antt- 
cipated —had indeed arrived, for there in 
front of us, with a sardonic smile upon 
his handsome evil features, stood the man 
we had come so far to meet—the Prince 
di Ricordo himself. 

. Quite recently the British Public had 
the opportunity of seeing our greatest 
living actor in the character of Mephis- 
topheles, and exceedingly striking pictures 
of him, as he then appzared, were to be 
seen scattered in great profusion over 
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every quarter of the Metropolis. And 

ere before me actually stood the living 
embodiment of the fiend! There was the 
same diabolical scowl upon his passion- 
distorted face; and even his dress, without 
being an exact copy, still came near 
enough in general effect to afford a strik- 
ing resemblance to the picture. He was 
clad ina rich dark red and close-fitting 
dress, while from his shoulders hung sus- 
pended a heavily embroidered mantle of 
darker hue. The sword and the feather 
aione were wanting to complete the cos- 
tume. With a bow of mock pcliteness, 
he doffed his purple cap to salute us, and 
as he did so I sawa sight which turned 
me faint and caused the very earth to 
reel and totter beneath my feet. For 
exactly in the centre of his forehead 
there stood out with startling distinctness 
a small red mark as of a wound newly 
healed; and I knew then that the shot 
which I had fired that terrible night in 
the desert had been true to its aim, though 
Benhanan had assured me at the time 
that the whole awful scene was but a 
vision conjured up by the Satanic art of 
that son of perdition. Whether this were 
so or not, at any rate the scar remained, 
a visible and living token which could not 
be explained away, and which left my 
heart sick within me. But I had no time 
afforded me to seek the solution of this 
strange mystery, for, folding his arms 
with as defiant and haughty a look as that 
which rested upon my kinsman’s face, he 
said coldly, addressing Benhanan: 

‘‘ You have, then, at last summoned up 
the courage to meet me face to face It 
is well, for, here and now, upon this 
fateful plain, shall this long and bitter 
controversy betwe2n us be brought to its 
final issue. You know full well what 
doom awaits the vanquished, nor ned I 
tell you that when your boasted power lies 
wrecked in fragments at my feet, as most 
assuredly it will, you may neither crave 
nor expect the slightest mercy at my 
hands.” 

My kinsman’s face might have been 
carved out of the marble of the adjoining 
hills, for aught it revealed of what was 
passing in his soui. 

“To aeed no descendant of Bulkis’ 
bastard daughter,” he replied, with regal 
hauteur, ‘‘to indicate my course. For 
once and all, | tell thee to thy face, thou 
spawn of hades, that I care naught for ill 
thy boastful threats. Thou might’st with 


greater ease essay to turn the sun from 
its appointed course than determine else 
the current of my purpose. As to the 
issue, look quickly to thyself, for thou 
wilt stand in direst need of help.” 

This bold and biting speech, delivered 
with surpassing scorn, flew swiftly home 
like a well-directed arrow to its mark. 
The Prince’s face became distorted with 
indescribable rage, which almost choked 
his very utterance. He threw forward 
nis arms, as though imprecating a curse 
upon the speaker, and stamped furiously 
upon the ground in the extremity of his 
passion. 

“So, then, you are determined,” he 
hissed through his clenched teeth. ‘I 
confess I expected nothing less. Go, 
then, to your fate, and your blood, and 
the blood of all those with you, be upon 
your head.” 

Thus was thrown down and accepted 
the gage of battle; nor was any time lost 
in the commencement of the now in- 
evitable conflict. To adequately describe 
the immediately succeeding events, I ac- 
knowledge without hesitation, would re- 
quire a far abler pen than my own. The 
blazing circle of light, from the very 
centre of which had emerged the mys- 
terious figure of the descendant of the 
Queen of Sheba, now entirely disappeared, 
leaving the whole scene bathed in the 
profoundest gloom. Benhanan stamped 
thrice upon the ground, and suddenly I 
heard the flutter of wings on every side of 
where we stood, while at the same time 
the air became filled with strange and 
angry cries. Stepping forward a few 
paces into the darkness, he uttered some 
mystic words in a loud voice, and directly 
after, we heard the terrible din of battle 
over our heads. Distinctly the awful 
impact of the contending hosts smote 
upon my ears, and I knew then, beyond 
doubt, that the appalling and unpar- 
alleled struggle had at last begun in 
grim earnest. Flashes of forked lightning 
darted continuously from the two opposite 
corners of the heavens, as though hurled 
by mighty hands at invisible foes. Now 
and again a lurid glare would illumine 
the sky, and vanish as quickly as it came, 
accompanied by what seemed to my ears 
cries of triumph or despair. I know not 
how long this awful conflict lasted, in 
which the whole forces of nature ap- 
peared to my excited mind to be engaged, 
for after a while, overcome by the horrific 
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nature of my surroundings, I bowed my 
head in my hands, and endeavoured to 
shut out from eyes and ears as much as I 
could of what was transpiring around me. 
All at once there arose a loud and joyous 
exclamation from my kinsman, who had 
stood the whole of this terrible time but a 
few paces in front of us, apparently 
directing the movements of the forces on 
his side. I lifted my head, and saw the 
great masses of darkness rolling rapidly 
off the face of the sky, and presently the 
glorious sun shone forth once more over 
the desolate plain, and the battle of 
Persepolis was lost and won. | 

‘¢ Praise be to the God of Israel!” ex- 
claimed Benhanan, turning towards us; 
‘© thus far have I been successful, but the 
crucial test has yet tocome. To you, my 
cousin,” he continued, speaking sharply 
and rapidly; ‘‘and to you alone, can I 
offer the invitation to be present at the 
last great scene of all. To none other 
may it be given to witness the ultimate 
issue of this struggle. J will assure the 
safety of your friends, but only on this 
condition—that they set not foot from the 
spot on which they at present stand. In 
case of any untoward event happening to 
myself, it shall be my care to provide, so 
far as lieth within my power, for your 
safe and immediate return to them, but 
beyond this, I may promise naught.” 

‘*But my wife!” I exclaimed impul- 
sively, for the gnawing fear at my heart 
as to her probable fate had multiplied 
fifty-fold in intensity during the last few 
hours. ‘‘ What of her? Ihave seen no 
signs of her presence here, and, as you 
know, ‘tis she I came to seek.” 

‘«* Cousin,” returned Benhanan, with 
mournful gravity, “I take you not only 
to the closing scene in this drama, but 
also to your wife.” 

I hesitated no longer. To see my 
beloved once more, I would willingly 
have dared all the unknown terrors of 
hell itself. ‘‘ Kinsman,” I replied frankly, 
‘© T accept your invitation, be the conse- 
quences of it what they may. Yours be 
the task to lead, and mine to follow.” 

No sooner had I thus spoken than a ser- 
vant appeared, leading two horses, into the 
saddle of one of which Benhanan leaped, 
while he motioned me to do likewise with 


the other; and then with a silent grasp of | 
the hand from the Professor and Darley— 


for it was no time for superfluous words— 
we rode forward together into the valley. 


Half an hour’s rapid riding brought us 
to the foot of the perpendicular rock to 
which I have before referred. Benhanan 
sprang lightly from the back of his steed, 
an example which I immediately followed, 
gazing meanwhile with uneasy feelings at 
the yreat polished wall of marble which 
formed an insuperable barrier to our fur- 
ther progress, and which I instinctively 
connected in my mind with the final con- 
summation of our quest. Benhanan ob- 
served my upward glance of dismay, and 
said reassuringly : 

“T shall not call upon you, my cousin, 
to perform a difficult and well-nigh im- 
possible ascent, although the task has 
been accomplished more than once. High 
up that dazzling surface the bones of 
kings lie buried in their rocky graves, 
which men in times gone by hewed out, 
suspended in mid-air at the peril of their 
lives. But I will make a vastly easier 
entrance way than that.” 

Thrusting his hand into his bosom, he 
drew forth a small flat paper package, in 
appearance not unlike those in present 
use among dealers in precious stones. 
This similarity was in no wise lessened by 
its flashing contents; for when opened, I 
perceived that it contained a powder which 
might have been composed of fine white 
diamonds, exceedingly minute, but which 
emitted a multi-coloured and _ blinding 
radiance in the strong light of the mid- 
day sun. This powder he proceeded to 
scatter upon the ground in the form of an 
inverted triangle, into the centre of which, 
after stepping backwards a few paces, he 
threw a small green pellet about the size 
of a pea, at the same time elevating his © 
arms and uttering some strange and com- 
manding words in a loud voice. Imme- 
diately a flame of surpassing brilliancy 
sprang up in the air to a considerable 
height with a noise resembling thunder, 
gradually fading away into a cloud of 
dense, silver-coloured smoke, which en- 
tirely obscured the face of the rock from 
our sight. When this had cleared away 
sufficiently, I saw, to my astonishment, 
that the polished and adamantine surface 
had been splintered completely in twain, 
leaving an opening amply large enough 
for us to penetrate through the stern and 
forbidding wall. With a whispered word 
to be silent, Benhanan seized my trem- 
bling hand, and together we passed into 
the darkness beyond. For some time we 
advanced steadily on, enveloped in a 
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Llackness successfully rivalling that of the 
tomb, but as my vision slowly accustomed 
itself to the surrounding gloom, I became 
aware that we were traversing a long and 
narrow subterranean passage leading into 
the very bowels of the rock itself. By 
extending my hands, I could easily touch 
the wall on either side, and I remember 
feeling at the time a kind of dull wonder 
that it should seem so hot and scorching 
to the touch. 

We might have been proceedinz thus 
for upwards of half an hour—for, as may 
be imagined, I had lost all count of time 
—when we suddenly came to a halt. In 
front of us the rock rose sharply, com- 
pletely shutting off our further progress, 
Before this fresh obstacle, Benhanan 
repeated the same process he had em- 
ployed without. Again the brilliant flame 
shot up, again the dense silver cloud 
wrapped us as in a mantle, and when, 
upon its disappearance, we looked eagerly 
forward, the wall was even rent as 
formerly, and the path lay unbarred to 
our feet. A few steps farther and we had 
ut last reached the concluding scene of 
our enterprise, for without the utterance 
of a single word, my beating heart told 
me, with unerring instinct, that we had 
finally arrived at the resting place of the 
cause of all our dangerous and protracted 
journeyings—the spot where lay deposited 
the talismanic signet of Solomon the 
Great. 

The sight which my bewildered gaze 
now encountered was surely one of the 
most astounding ever yet revealed to 
mortal eyes. We were standing in a vast 
and lofty chamber of triangular form, of 
- which it is not too much to say that be- 
side its contents the accumulated wealth 
of the world must have appeared of 
altogether insignificant value. Nowhere 
could the startled eye rest without being 
well nigh blinded by the incessant and 
ever-changeful flash of absolutely price- 
less jewels heaped high against the 
walls, which, under the powerful rays of 
the solitary swinging lamp in the centre 
of the apartment, threw out a myriad- 
hued and continuous band of gorgeous 
light, that positively sickened the vision 
with its sublime magnificence. At any 
other time this incredible exhibition 
would have compelled my wondering 
attention, but as soon as I had somewhat 
recovered from the stupor at first induced 
by this unparalleled spectacle, I had eyes 


for nothing else save the strange sight 
immediately before me. In the centre, 
and therefore directly under the oscillat- 
ing lamp, stood a pile of heavy, roughly 
hewn stones, heaped together in the form 
of a rude and low-built altar, the rugged 
nakedness of which stood out in almost 
fearful contrast to the matchless splendour 
by which it was surrounded. As I gazed 
awe-stricken on this stupzndous contrast, 
the remembrance of poor Graham’s story 
of the picture he had dimly s2en twice 
repeated in the house of Benhanan’s 
brother rose up with startling distinctness 
within me. But the most astonishing 
sight of all was a massive canopy of stone 
suspended over the altar at a height of 
some twelve or fifteen feet, entirely with- 
out the slightest apparent support, and 
above which the hanging lamp swung 
steadily to and fro, like the vast pendulum 
of the Eternal Clock of Time. But even 
this great wonder might not long detain me, 
for on one side of the altar I saw standing 
i1 an attitude of mocking calm, with one 
arm outstretched towards a brazier and a 
devil’s smile playing on his wicked face, 
my persistent and malignant foe, the 
Prince di Ricordo, and on the other 
— Heaven help me! —the pale and 
statuesque form of my beloved wife. 

For some moments there continued a 
silence, the profundity of which almost 
deprived me of the power of breathing, 
and the: the Prince, turning towards 
us, broke the horrible stillness, which 
was stabbing me to the very heart with 
a shirp and nameless fear. 

‘‘T perceive, then, that you are resolved 
to pursue your rash project to the end,” 
he exclaimed insultingly to Benhanan 
“Ts it for me again, even at the eleventh 
hour, to tell you, presumptuous fool, that 
you may not hope to succeed in this mat- 
ter—that to no mortal, save myself, is it 
given to accomplish this, the greatest of 
all earthly undertakings?” 

‘Thou lying impostor!’’ cried my 
kinsman, lifting his arm in irrepressible 
anger; ‘how dost thou dare address thy- 
self to me, save to implore unmerited 
mercy at my hands? Have I not, even 
since the morning sun arose, proclaimed 
myself thy master, and have not the 
forces, of which long and painful seeking 
has yielded me control, scattered like 
chaff the unclean hordes which thou 
didst summon from the mouth of hell to 
thy assistance ?”’ 
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“It may be even so,” replied the Prince, 
with a bitter sneer; *‘ but what of it, if 
thy more numerous legions proved in 
jassing too great a match for mine? 
Dost thou suppose that this can sway the 
ultimate result ? Art thou, indeed, who 
lost so boastfully proclaim thy vaunted 
wisdom from the housetops, so ignorant 
that thou knowest not it is commanded 
that within this mighty rock no spirit, 
save only those controlled by the omni- 
potent signet of Solomon the Great, may 
enter or exist, and that thou, in rashly 
penetrating to this hidden spot, canst not 
summon even the feeblest to thy aid ?” 

‘* With all this am I fully conversant,” 
returned my kinsman, w.th far less show 
of passion than I had anticipated. ‘ More- 
over do I[ know full well that final triumph 
resteth not with thee, for thou hast dis- 
covered but the half of those dread words 
that can alone compel these stones to 
burst asunder and deiiver up their awful 
charge.” 

‘Truly thou art a great magician,” 
retorted the Prince tauntingly; ‘ but, 
after all, it may so prove that my know- 
ledge of ths matter fully equals thine. 
The latter portion of that mighty sen- 
tence, I admit, is known alone to thee, 
but what availeth it without the secret of 
those other words, now locked within my 
bre ust, failing possession of which all thy 
boasted wisdom is as naught ?” 

Benhanan’s face grew visibly paler as 
these ominous words fell upon his ears. 
‘‘I cannot gainsay that in this respect 
thou speakest truth,” he replied slowly, 
with that mournful intonation I had ob- 
served on previous occasions; “ but now 
art thou assuredly within my power, for 
what doth hinder me from plunging this 
keen blade in thy false heart if thou 
refusest to deliver up to me those words, 
the knowledge of which is essential to my 
purpose?” And he held up menacingly 
a sharply pointed dagger as he spoke. 

The Prince laughed scornfully. “Speak 
on, O brave Benhanan,” he exclaimed in 
mocking accents; ‘“‘ thy courage and thy 
wisdom run together well. Speak on, O 
mighty master, for thy servant listeneth.”’ 

With a great and obvious effort, Ben- 
hanan retained his calmness. ‘‘I know 
that life to thee is very precious,” he said 
co.dly; ‘and thou canst not hope to 
escape from my wrath alive, unless I will 
it so, for if I am debarred from help from 
those to whom my word is power, so, 


likewise, art thou unable to summon as- 
sistance to thy side, and thou knowest 
well it is decreed I may not take my 
death from mortal hands. My soul is 
loth to enter into any compact with such 
an one as thou, but yield to me those 
words thou wottest of, and I swear to 
thee, by the Most Great Name, that, not 
only shalt thou go forth from this place 
free and scatheless, but the sole and un- 
disputed possessor, moreover, of all these 
countless treasures, the like of which hath 
never yet been gathered thus together 
since the world emerged from chaos.” 

‘Ha, ha!” burst forth the Prince de- 
risively; ‘‘so that, then, is thy highest 
card in this great game. Now listen to 
me, thou dog and son of a dog, on whom 
I spit, and know that the long-delayed 
hour of my vengeance hath of a surety 
arrived. Here, by my art,” he continued, 
pointing to my wife, while his face as- 
sumed the terrific aspect of a fiend from 
hell about to strike his last and fatal 
blow ; ‘* stands one whose telesmatic 
power Shall draw thy secret from thy 
heart, were it bound round within thy 
breast by iron bands. Resist thou canst 
not, in spite of all thy wiles, for, behold, 
in my hand there flames that living mystic 
stone, to obtain possession of which I 
sicrificed the fairest of women to him who 
trembleth by thy side. ‘ Look,” he cried 
triumphantly, holding aloft the flashing 
gem that had brought me sucha strangely 
mixed heritage of happiness and woe; 
‘‘ look, and let thy soul wither to dust 
within thee at the sight !” 

He advanced, as he finished speaking, 
to the front of the altar, still: holding in 
his left hand the stone elevated above his 
head, while with his right, to my in- 
dignant horror, he touched my wife upon 
the shoulder. She immediately turned 
her cold emotionless face towards him, as 
though passively awaiting his will. 

“ By the name of the great Aherman,”’ he 
exclaimed in a terrible voice ; ‘“‘ who, with 
the King of Egypt’s fairest daughter, 
turned the god-like Solomon unto the 
worship of most p-werful devils, and by 
the rare and abiding virtue of this living 
stone, which binds thy sinless soul in 
subjection to my will, I conjure and com- 
mand the2 that thou do now require of 
this vile and presumptuous Israelite that 
he deliver up to thee that portion of 
the dread all-potent sentence which he 
knoweth, and which in its completeness 
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shall unseal these stones before thee, and 
loose the mighty signet they contain.” 

Up to this moment, I had stood a 
petrified spectator of this astounding and 
absorbing scene; but at these terrible 
words, I felt a fresh thrill of terror run 
through my veins. MHitheito, bold in the 
sagacity and strength of my, till now, 
invincible kinsman, I had been content 
to stand aside and let him deal as he 
thought fit with the incarnate devil before 
us. But now I saw, to my alarm, that 
the Prince had uttered no idle threat. 
Under the steady and luminous gaze of 
my wife, Benhanan’s face had already 
commenced to pale; his form stiffened ; 
the uplifted dagger dropped from his 
nerveless fingers, with a crash, to the 
ground, and it was evident that his power 
was fast ebbing away. Another moment, 
and the secret would be wrested from his 
grasp, to the inevitable and utter destruc- 
tion of us both. The fatal words were 
slowly forming on the lips of my wife, and 
our impending doom appeared impossibl : 
of escape, when suddenly there cam2 
clearness to my brain and courage to my 
heart. Without the slightest hint of 
“warning, I sprang upon the Prince, 
forcing him backwards towards the altar, 
while at the same time my hand closed 
on the glittering gem. The stone once in 
my possession, the charm was broken, 
and with an appalling cry of concentrated 
rage, Benhanan, pushing me aside, leaped 
furiously upon his astonished foe. Such 
was the violence of his attack that the 
Prince was straightway hurled on to the 
very altar itself, where he lay prostrate, 
completely at.the mercy of his assailant. 

‘’Wretch!” hissed Benhanan, with his 
hand upon his enemy's throat; ‘ wilt 
thou even now refuse to utter the only 
words that can avail to save thy evil life, 
or must I be compelled to speak the 
sentence that destroys the ring for ever?” 

‘Speak it,” gasped the _ half-choked 
man, with a look of undying hatred upon 
his face. ‘‘Speak it, and die, for thou 
shalt never live to triumph over me.” 

Benhanan slowly relinquished his clutch 
upon his fallen foe ; and rising to his feet, 
he extended his arms to Heaven and forth- 
with uttered the awful words fraught with 
such tremendous doom. A _ frightful, 
amazing and unearthly cry echoed again 
and again over the chamber, a cry as of 
innumerable spirits rejoicing in their 
Jiberation from the mighty yoke which 


they had worn so long upon their necks, 
and then, while I stood terror-stricken, I 
saw—oh, horrible sight !—the great stone 
canopy, held firmly by invisible fingers in 
Its place through centuries of time, rock 
slowly to and iro, and then fall finally 
with an awful crash upon the altar be- 
neath, crushing and grinding to powder 
everything in its descent. With a loud 
shriek, my wife flung herself upon my 
breast, just as the great golden lamp 
gave one last mighty flicker and expired ; 
while I, scarce knowing what I did, 
caught her up in my arms and staggered 
with drunken steps through the opening 
by which my ill-fated kinsman and I had 
entered, and from thence into the yawning 
passage beyond; nor did I once pause in 
my flight from that terrible chamber of 
death until I felt the pure fresh breeze of 
Heaven upon my brow, and, with my pre- 
cious burden, emerged once more into the 
glorious light of day. 


END OF MEMOIRS 


Tuus abruptly ended these curious and 
eventful Memoirs, than which surely 
stranger never were penned. Feeling 
their lack of completeness, I decided upon 
paying another visit to town, in the hope 
of discovering some additional MS. which 
should render them a more perfect narra- 
tive. Upon arriving, however, at Brook 
Street, I found that No. 98 wasin process | 
of startling transformation. Every ves- 
tige of its former contents had been 
removed, and the house was now in the 
possession of an army of workmen busily 
engaged in rendering it as light and 
cheerful as it had before been dark and 
gloomy. Surprised and puzzled beyond 
measure at this new development, I 
repaired to the office of Messrs. Lewin 
and Lewin, with the intention of seeking 
some explanation of this remarkable 
change. But the only information I 
could gather there was that the firm were 
acting in strict accordance with the 
wishes of their late client, who had ex- 
pressly provided instructions that, in the 
event of his continued absence after a 
certain specified date, the whole of his 
property was to be disposed of by public 
auction, and his interest in the house to 
cease forthwith. Sadly perplexed at this 
fresh mystery, I returned to Springfield. 
where the following morning I received 
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the appended letter from Professor 
Schultz, with the publication of which I 
desire it to be clearly understood that my 
unwilling responsibility in connection 
with this painful matter must be con- 
sidered to finally terminate.—EpiTor oF 
MEmoIRS. 
— -——__ 


APPENDIX. 
LETTER FROM PROFESSOR OrTo SCHULTZ. 
Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue. 
30th May, 1893. 
REVEREND S1r,—Although I have not 
the pleasure of your personal acquaint- 
ance, I take the liberty of writing to you 
in compliance with what I must now 
term the death-bed desire of my excellent 
friend, the late Dr. Francis Wiseman. 
As you are probably aware, after her 
return from the East, Lady Wiseman fell 
into a precarious state of health, and 
towards the close of last summer, to the 


inexpressible grief of her husband, she 
passed peacefully away. Her untimely 
death had an immediate and remarkabie 
effect upon my friend. He withdrew 
almost entirely from practice, while his 
manner became morbid in the extreme. 
About the middle of last November he 
came to me—I have been staying in 
London for the past twelve months, but 
I leave for good to-morrow— for the pur- 
pose of announcing a strange resolution, 
which I give to you, as far as possible, in 
his own words. 

‘“My dear Professor,” he said very 
deliberately, “‘ you are acquainted, not 
only with my past history, but also 
with the fact that a few hours before my 
unfortunate kinsman perished at Perse- 
polis, together with that extraordinary 
being who called himself the Prince di 
Ricordo, he placed in my hands a certain 
elixir, the peculiar virtue of which consists, 
as I have since discovered, in enabling 
the soul to quit the body for an agreed 
period of time, at the expiration of which, 
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it again returns to its mortal tenement. 
It was given to me at a time of great 
peril, with the injunction never to employ 
it save in the event of supreme necessity. 
I cannot but believe that the moment 
indicated for its use has now arrived. I 
am weary of my life. The sole remaining 
link which bound me to this earth was 
snapped for ever when I followed the body 
of my beloved wife to its last resting- 
place. Since then I have endured a 
desolation of heart surpassing all descrip- 
tion, and which has gradually augmented 
to that point when it ceases to bz: endur- 
able I have therefore determined to test 
the power of this elixir, in the hope that 
I may thus be permitted to see my darling 
once again, if only for a short space, and 
obtain from her sweet self that consola- 
tion, without which I feel assured I shall 
go mad. I have arranged all my affairs ; 
discharged all my servants except one, in 
whom I place the most implicit confidence, 
and given every necessary direction to my 
lawyers. I have taken a small cottage in 
the outskirts of London, where I propose 
finishing the writing of my Memoirs, and 
when this self-imposed task is completed 
{ intend to make the great experiment. 
The period I have determined upon dur- 
ing which my soul shall remain absent 
from this tabernacle of clay is but a 
quarter of a year—a short three months, 
which will speedily elapse. And now, my 
friend, I have one last great favour to 
request at your hands. It is this: that 
during the period I have named, you will 
pay a weekly visit to my body; and if at 
the expiration of the time it should appear 
to you it still remains inanimate, to con- 
clude that I have voluntarily chosen not 
to return to it again. You will then issue 
the necessary directions, and cause my 
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remains to be decently buried out of sight 
as quickly as may be.” 

To thts determination he obstinately 
adhered, nor could all my urgent sclicita- 
tions move him in the least. On the 26th 
of last February he carried out his 
avowed intention by draining the elixir to ' 
the last drop. Since then I have regularly | 
visited the body once a week according to 
his expressed desire—thirteen times in all 
—during which I observed no material 
change in its appearance, which was, in- 
deed, but that of deep and protracted 
slumber. Yesterday, however, the stipu- 
Jated period of inanimation having more 
than expired, I took with me Dr. Ezra P. 
Darley—an accomplished young Amert- 
can physician, at present staying in this 
country—and at his suggestion, we pro- 
ceeded to perform a certain operation, 
with the view of ascertaining if any 
vestige of life still lingered in the body. 
But at the first stroke of the knife such a 
terrible and unendurable odour filled the 
room, and such a frightful change came 
over the face of the subject, which sud- 
denly assumed the appearance of a corpse 
several months’ old, that we were com. 
pelled to abandon our unfinished task in 
dismay. . 

I do not know what you will think of 
this strange tale, but I only redeem my 
promise to the deceased by informing you 
of these unpleasant details. I should add 
that I have also written to the coroner of 
the district, apprising him of as much of 
the facts as I deemed consistent with dis- 
cretion under the circumstances. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your very obedient servant, 


Ortrto SCHULTZ. 
The Rev. Davip Spencer, M.A. 


(FINIS.) 


The Dance of Death. 


From the French of GEORGES DAMPT. 


. OU must go and fetch the death- 
watcher,” said Mother Cadet, 
as she wiped away, with the 

corner of her apron, a great tear which 
was shining on her cheek. ‘Do you hear 
me, Annette? Thisis the twelfth sleepless 
night that we have passed, my girl; I don’t 
blame the poor, dear man; but now that 
he is gone, our presence can’t do him any 
good, and we must get some sleep.” 

Annette fetched her hood and her sabots 
and her lantern, and went out. 

The great, dim room was lighted by two 
smoky candles, which stood on a small 
table, and cast their yellow and flickering 
rays across the face of the dead man. 
There he lay in his great Burgundian bed, 
with its curtains of blue serge; the sharp 
joints of his bony knees outlined under the 
sheet, his jaw fastened up with a chin- 
strap, on his head a high cotton nightcap, 
with a tassel. He seemed to be slumbering 
in the calm sleep of a tired vineyard-dres- 
ser. Between the two candles stood a 
soup-plate, filled with holy water, in which 
Jay a bunch of box, and every time that 
Mother Cadet passed the bed of her old 
husband, she shook the branch mechani- 
cally and sprinkled some drops over the 
corpse. 

Annette had not yet returned; so Mother 
Cadet began to put the room tidy; she 
carried off the phials which encumbered the 
furniture, and, with the instinctive dislike 
that the peasants have for all that comes 
out of a chemist’s shop, emptied their con- 
tents out of a window, only keeping such 
bottles as had ornamental labels. 

By this time everything was in order; 
the sink well scrubbed and the pails re- 
filled, the table pushed away into a corner, 
the bread-bin cleaned and shut up, and the 
red plates on the dresser arranged in their 
proper lines. 

She heard footsteps on the road, then 
the voices of the two women, who stopped 
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talking as they neared the house. It was 
Annette with Marie-Jeanne. 

Marie-Jeanne was the wife of the bell- 
ringer, who performed, at the same time, 
the functions of sacristan ; he also beat the 
drum on Sundays, to give the public notice 
of the day when the vintage or grape- 
gathering was to begin. It is Marie- 
Jeanne who watches all the dead folks in 
our parts, and when she is angry with any 
one in our village, she never fails to say to 
him with a sinister look: ‘“ Wait a bit, till 
I have the watching of yux, old man !”’ 

All the same, everyone liked Marie- 
 eaipete For one thing, there is no one 

er equal for telling ghastly stories about 
the dead who “ walk,” or of former inhabi- 
tants of the village who were buried alive, 
and discovered the next day stark naked 
outside their graves. The women grow 
pale as they listen to her, but the men 
secretly admire her. 

And then, besides, Marie-Jeanne never 
says No to a draught of sour wine; she is 
not one of those affected creatures who 
stick at a second glass; she would never 
water her wine and spoil the good God’s | 
gifts. That’s the sort of woman we like 
in our parts—as hardworking and enduring 
aS a man, and the mother of bouncing 
children. 

‘‘ Good-day, Mother Cadet,” she cried, 
pushing the door open. ‘ So he’s gone— 
your poor old husband? Ah! the dear 
man; how quiet he is.” 

Then, by force of habit, she popped 
down on her knees and mumbled a few - 
appropriate words. In a short time she 
rose and walked round the bed, giving it 
little pats, drawing up the shroud over the 
crossed hands—well skilled in all such 
lugubrious details—and bestowing all her 
attention on the dead man. 

‘‘ Did he suffer much at the last?” she 
asked. 

‘“ No,” replied Mother Cadet; ‘he ex- 
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pired quite peacefully — like a candle 
flickering out.” 

And thereupon great tears coursed 
rapidly from her eyes, and grievous sobs 
shook her breast. 

‘‘ Come, come, don't take on so, Mother 
Cadet,” exclaimed Marie-Jeanne in her 
hoarse voice; “it’s all for the best, devil 
take it. Once our hour has come, see 
you, the cleverest doctors in the world are 
no good. Go to bed, mother, and you too, 
my girl; and make up a good fire in the 
bakehouse, so that you needn’t shake with 
ague in your beds.” 

After this, Mother Cadet and Annette 
went off quietly. 

As soon as she found herself alone, 
Marie-Jeanne began her preparations for 
her watch. She kicked a bundle of twigs 
on to the hearth, and threw on the top of 
it two or three blocks of oak, which began 
to crackle with a great shower of sparks. 
Then she stacked up her brazier with 
charcoal and hot cinders, drew her knit- 
ting out of her pocket, and sat down near 
the corpse, with her feet to the fire. 
Outside the wind shrieked with rage, 
lashing against the frosted windows the 
snow which had now begun to fall. 

Marie-Jeanne, shivering with cold, went 
on knitting, her eyes fixed on the dead 
man, whilst her fingers mechanically 
moved the steel needles and unrolled the 
wool. At the end of a quarter of an hour’s 
work her eyes closed, her hands dropped 
the stocking just begun, her head drooped 
on her bosom, and loud snoring echoed 
through the silence of the great room. 

Suddenly, the door of the bakehouse 
opened, and Annette appeared in her night- 
dress, holding a candle in her hand. 

‘‘Marie-Jeanne!” she cried from the 
threshold, afraid to enter the chamber 
of death. , 

The watcher .slept so profoundly that 
she heard nothing. 

‘‘ Marie-Jeanne!”’ repeated the young 
girl still louder. Only a snore answered 
her appeal. 

‘¢ Marie-Jeanne!” she cried again for 
the third time. 

The old woman awoke with a start, her 
eyes starting with fear, and ashamed at 
having been caught napping. 

‘¢ Well, what’s the matter?’’ she ex- 
claimed. :Good gracious! aren’t you asleep 
yet? What do you want?” 

“T forgot to: tell you that mother put 
some bread and sugar for you in the wine- 
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bin. If you are hungry, take what you 
want.” 

‘‘ All right, all right,” grumbled Marie- 
pone ‘“go to bed, my girl. If I'm 

ungry, I'll eat, never fear.” 

She resumed her knitting; the snow- 
storm grew wilder; great gusts of wind 
roared through the roof and shook the cot- 
tage; at every gust the smoke blew out 
of the chimney in puffs. 

The battle of the winds outside the walls 
kept Marie-Jeanne awake, for an hour or 
two she got on very well; the knitting 
grew rapidly, as the fine stitches slipped 
along the needles. All of a sudden she 
remembered, as in a dream, Annettes 
words; a burning thirst consumed her 
throat. With limbs cramped from long 
sitting, she rose, and staggered over to the 
wine-bin. She drew from it two or three 
bottles of claret, a pint of marc* and some 
sugar. She took a glass from the dresser, 
filled it, and drank it off at one gulp; but 
the wine was icy cold, and froze her gullet. 
The cold increased; it was nearly mid- 
night; Marie-Jeanne felt chilly shudders 
running down her back; her blood con- 
gealed. 

‘Well, I am an idiot!” she murmured; 
‘instead of freezing my inside with this 
icy wine, I might make myself a good 
drink of hot wine; I’ve got all I want 
here, claret, marc and sugar. I can’t let 
myself freeze in this horrible weather.” 

She took down a saucepan, poured into 
it two or three tumblers of wine, a handful 
of lumps of sugar, and some brandy, and 
put it on the fire. Very soon the decoction 
began to bubble in the saucepan, exhaling 
a delicious odour. Marie-Jeanne, who was 
an accomplished gourmande and a Burgun- 
dian to her backbone, snuffed. up the air 
with nostrils dilated at the good cheer. 
When the wine was boiled to a turn,. 
Marie-Jeanne drew it off the fire and 
swallowed it in little sips. 

She rubbed her stomach with satisfac- 
tion, congratulating herself on her happy 
inspiration. 

‘* Oh, my! how good it is!” she muttered 
between her teeth, whilst she cast regretful 
looks on the smoking saucepan, which 
grew emptier every moment. 

When she had drunkit all up, and when 
the last sugary drop had slipped between 
her lips from her tilted glass, Marie- Jeanne 
returned to her seat near the corpse. 

* A coarse wine, made after the last pressing of the 
grapes. 
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But she seemed to have grown nervous 
and restless; she was afraid of growing 
cold again, and she did not want to go to 
sleep again either—it gives you the jumps 
to wake up with a start beside a corpse. 
There is riothing like hot wine to warm up 
your blood and keep you awake; why had 
she boiled only one saucepanful for her- 
self? And now she began to feel as 
hungry as a wolf. 

Her eyes wandered upwards to. the 
black beams, whence hung great sides of 
bacon, with their shining skins, long golden 
sausages and festoons of fat saveloys, 
which sent forth a savoury odour of garlic ; 
on a crate, suspended by two laths were 
tiny round cheeses, from which dripped 
curds and cream. 

Marie-Jeanne yawned two or three 
times, and could not make up her mind. 
She rose from her chair and walked round 
the room, stamping her feet to warm 
them, and casting longing glances at the 
tempting victuals. 

Suddenly she came toa decision, walked 
straight up to the table and dragged it 
into the middle of the room; witha knife 
in her hand, she climbed on to it, cut a 
long slice of bacon, unhooked a festoon of 
saveloys, chose the strongest-smelling of 
the cheeses, and got down again. On the 
brightly blazing fire she put a large sauce- 
pan, and poured into it two bottles of 
wine and three glasses of brandy. Then, 
in the presence of the dead old man, 
stiffened by the cold, began a Pantagruelic 
feast; the old gourmandiser threw herself 
into it, heart and soul; the tit-bits disap- 
peared down her throat as if by magic. 
The bacon went first, saveloy followed 
saveloy, and between each mouthful she 
swallowed a gulp of hot wine, renewing 
the mixture in the boiling saucepan as 
fast as it diminished, and throwing in, ad 
libitum, the claret and marc and lumps of 
sugar. The bottles grew empty, the 
saveloys disappeared, the loaf of bread 
grew rapidly less, but still Marie-Jeanne’s 
jaw worked away without cessation, as if 
it had done no work for a fortnight ! 
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But the keenest hunger is at last satis- 
fied, and when she had finished the cheeses 
Marie-Jeanne pulled up half suffocating 
and gasping for breath. Her cheeks were 
flushed from the exertion of gobbling; she 
could scarcely swallow. another mouthful 
—she had to wash them down with gulps 
of wine. At last the saucepan was 
empty. 

When she tried to get up, Marie-Jeanne 
felt her legs giving way under her; the 
table, the chairs, the dresser and the 
cuckoo in its wooden house, seemed to be 
curvetting all round her in a giddy dance; 
even Daddy Cadet in his great, white bed, 
seemed to be spinning round and round 
also, as if awaked from his eternal slumber. 

To fortify her courage, she madea snatch 
at the bottle of marc, and, putting the 
mouth of it to her lips, drank it at one 
gulp. This was the climax! The dance 
of the furniture turned into a weird whirl, 
an infernal country-dance; the dresser set 
to the wine-bin, and Daddy Cadet, draped 
in his shroud, executed intricate capers 
before the delirious cuckoo. Marie-Jeanne 
tried vainly to hold on to the table; the 
table dragged her along in its course and 
pitched her on to her nose; she tried to sit 
down on her chair; the chair rolled over, 
jogged about and turned in such a frenzied 
manner that she had to let go of it also. 
Every piece of furniture, one after another, 
refused its support to her. 

Then swaying and staggering, zigzag- 
ging first here, then there, with parched 
lips and glassy eyes, Marie-Jeanne ap- 
proached the bed. 

In the twinkle of an eye, she undressed 
herself, pushed the corpse to the edge of 
the bed, blew out the candle, and slipped 
in between the sheets. _ 4 
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On the following morning, when Annette 
entered the chamber of death, she saw 
through a slit in the curtains, two heads 
under the shroud. Marie-Jeanne was 
snoring stertorously on the breast of Daddy 
Cadet ! 


Suir, about two miles from the town 

of Clonmel, stand the ruins of 
Rathmore Castle. Of the four round 
towers and four walls which had 
formed the castle, only half one tower 
and mounds and banks remain to 
indicate the spot where the once 
powerful structure rose -against the 


T a lonely plain, skirting the river 


sky. There are no more 
careful hoarders of tradition 
than the Irish ; and yet you 
may ask in vain for the 
most shadowy outlines of 
that castle’s history. When 
and by whom it was built, 
and how it came into decay, 
have no resting-place in the 
memory of man. The army 
of Cromwell passed close 
to its walls; but if you ask 
the people, are its mis- 
fortunes to be laid at his 
door ? they will shake their 
heads and tell you Rath- 
more was an ivied ruin long 
before the curse of Crom- 
well fell upon Ireland. Fur- 
ther, they will add that the 
place is under a ban, the 
night airs around it are not 
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An Irish Legend. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 
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wholesome, and those who, passing it in 
the snow, see the White Lady may take 
the vision as a summons of death; for the 
White Lady was the victim of a terrible 
crime, and is never seen by honest folk. 

- She is revealed only to those whose 
career of vice or crime in this world 
is about to conclude, and who, out 
of the unfathomable ocean of Mercy, 
are vouchsafed this warning to pre- 
pare them for the life tocome. In 


the dim haze of the past 
and in the horror of the 
people the names of all the 
actors in that drama have 
been lost. The history of 
that castle and the chroni- 
cles of the noble line which 
held it are preserved in 
only one story, the story of 
a crime. 

The last owner of Rath- 
more was a young, strong 
and brave man, who mar- 
ried the only daughter of 
another great man of the 
County Waterford. This 
lady had two brothers, 
whose conduct to both fa- 
ther and sister had been so 
bad that the father resolved 
they should not have his 
land, and that it should go 
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to his son-in-law and the children of his 
daughter. The disinherited sons, who were 
inseparable, received their father’s decision 
with apparent indifference. They made 
neither outcry nor threat, and continued to 
live in their father’s castle, although denied 
the confidence or affection of the old man. 
In due time an heir was born to Rathmore 
and Rathbeg. Not only has the castle of 
the father-in-law wholly disappeared from 
the slope of the Waterford hill on which it 
stood, but its name is now forgotten. 
Convenience demands that it shall have 
a name, and, although it may have been 
much more spacious and splendid than 
Rathmore, it may be known as Rathbeg 
Castle. There were great rejoicings at 
Rathmore and Rathbeg; the old man’s 
intentions were well known, and the 
people belonging to Rathbeg knew, sooner 
or later, they should pass under the rule of 
Rathmore. Among those who seemed to 
enter most ardently into the celebrations 
of the hour were the uncles of the heir. 
But they did not deceive the master of 
Rathbeg or the master of Rathmore, and 
made no progress towards reinstating 
themselves in the favour of their father. 
Time went on, and it came to be the 
young heir’s first birthday. All the family, 
with the exception of the two uncles (who 
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had gone to the remote county Roscom- 
mon and were not expected back for a 
month), were to meet at Rathbeg. It was 
midwinter, close upon Christmas, when 
the owner of Rathmore, accompanied by 
his lady, his heir and retinue, set out from 
his castle for his father-in-law’s home. 
The snow was deep upon the ground, and 
the party made slow progress. In the end 
the journey was accomplished, and the old 
man came, with his people and his dogs, to 
receive the travellers at the courtyard gate. 
The day following was fixed for the great 
events of the merry-making. All the 
neighbours and following and friends of the 
great Lord of Rathbeg were bidden, and, 
although the weather was severe beyond 
the remembrance of living men, hundreds 
of guests and followers were crowded into 
the castle. A whole ox hung on the great 
pole that did duty for a spit; flagons and 
cups of heating and exhilarating drinks 
were handed round. There were music 
and dancing and all kinds of revelry be- 
coming such an occasion, and those pre- 
sent declared that a finer birthday feast 
had never been since the present lord of 
Rathbeg came of age. 

When the festivities were at the highest, 
ali at once there arose a woman's scream 
followed by the cursing and swearing of 
the men. Some rushed for horses and 
some for weapons, and all was disorder. 
The heir to Rathmore and Rathbeg had 
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been stolen. The 
short light of the De- 
cember day had not 
quite faded before 
men were in their 
saddles scouring the 
country this way and 
that,searching for the 
young lord. When 
the moon came up 
over the frozen snow, 
three hours after sun- 
down, the boy was 
missing still. Sus- 
picion held up her 
finger at the two 
dishonoured sons of 
Rathbeg. All said, 
“ This is the work 
of the boy’s uncles. 
Death to the sons of 
Rathbeg!” 

For days the coun- 
ties of Waterford and 
Tipperary (the latter 
lies over the Suir) were searched in vain. 
The guests of Rathbeg departed, and the 
two houses mourned the heir as dead. One 
afternoon, when all hope had left, a man 
came to the Castle of Rathbeg and said he 
had tidings of the boy. They were about 
to ill-use him for lying when his persist- 
ence induced them to hear him further. 
He told them the boy had been stolen for 
the sake of ransom, and if a certain sum 
were brought to the Gap 
of Ardcrea, he would be 
restored. In addition to Waa : 
the ransom two other 
conditions were imposed : 
first, that he who had ys 
brought news of the young , “i 
lord should be allowed to 
go free of Rathbeg Castle 
unharmed; second, that 
the father and grand- 
father, and they alone and 
unarmed, should carry 
the ransom to Ardcrea. 
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that the sons of 
Rathbeg had no 
hand in the abduc- 
tion. Not only was 
this plain from the 
offer to restore the 
YZ Pboy, but from the 
word of mouth of 
the messenger 
also. On the day 
appointed the fa- 
ther and grandfa- 
ther set out for 
Ardcrea with the 
mother of the boy. 
: She would not be 
denied, but would go with them and 
take back into her arms the son who 
had been dead to her. The snow was 
still on the ground, and the air numbing 
with frost. The mother often shud- 
dered, but consoled herself with think- 
ing how soon she should have her son 
back again to warm her aching breast. 
At the foot of Ardcrea the party was 
obliged to dismount, for the place is too 
broken for horses. Then the three went 
forward on foot, the two men helping the 
woman over the frozen snow. Slowly and 
laboriously they approached the trysting 
place. They could see no one near. 
Yet, undoubtedly, this was the spot. 
Could that messenger have been deceiving 
them? No. There could be no object in 
such deception. As they were saying 


A MAN CAME WITH 
TIDINGS. 


The terms of the stran- 
ger were gladly agreed 
to, and a day fixed for 
paying the gold. The 
sum was large, and could 
not .be obtained by the 
two lords for a few days. 
To the relief of finding 
the heir was now added 
the satisfaction of feeling 
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these things a- 
mong themselves, 
a voice shouted 
out, “ Our object 
is attained !” and, 


before either of the } 


lords could stir, 
they fell, murdered 
by the sons of 
Rathbeg. The par- 
ricides and fratri- 
cides then turned 
to the widow, and 
said, ‘‘ You came 
to recover the heir 
of Rathbeg and 
Rathmore. He is 
of no further use 
tous. Take him,” 
and they placed 
the boy in the mo- 
ther’s arms—dead. 

Since that time 
the mother ever 
wanders over the 
snow around Rath- 
more with her dead 
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. boy, the young 
lord, at her breast. 
The sighs and 
# Moans you _ hear 
when there is no 
| wind are hers. Her 
{| voice only is not 
portentous, but 
sight of her carries 
| messages con- 
4 demning your past 
gi and foretellingyour 
= future. The lovers 
7 of the place shun 
those ruins by day 
‘and night. Bats 
THEY PLACED THE and owls . make 
BOY IN HIS their home in what 
moruaxs aene—  -atill stand’ of 
Rathmore Castle, 
and all around it clings the air of 
mystery that covers its history 
and the desolation born of the 
one recorded event of its history, 
out of whose grave has risen a 
ghost of ill omen, The White 
Lady of the Snow. 


By AGNES WALTERSTORFF. 


NE often hears that “truth is 

O stranger than fiction,’ but it is 

seldom that the fact comes home 

to one so strongly as it did to me a little 

while ago, when I was told a story, which, 

had I read it anywhere, I should certainly 
have regarded as the purest fiction. 

I was staying for a few weeks last 
summer at Brighton, and used to spend 
a good deal of my time on the beach; 
where, seated within safe distance of the 
incoming tide, I was never tired of watch. 
ing the restless play of the waves, as they 
came lapping almost to my feet, and 
the sails passing to and fro along the 
Channel, looking in the distance like 
white wings skimming the horizon. ‘ Out- 
ward bound,” many of them, bearing to 
the other end of the world a goodly cargo 
of human lives—poor, driven souls, who 
worsted in the fight for existence in their 
own, were setting out for a new country, 
and now on the crowded decks were gazing 
with dim, wistful eyes on the shores they 
would never see again. 

One morning I was sitting, as usual, close 
to the sea; with a book in my lap; though 
that was only for appearance sake, for it 
was one of those ideally beautiful days 
when the mere sense of living seems 
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pleasure enough, and thoughts only idly 
rest on the beauties of earth and sky. 
The sea was perfectly calm, and looked 
as bright and innocent as if never an 
angry storm had lashed its smiling sur- 
face into tempestuous waves; and the tiny 
ripples, as they broke, with a gentle splash, 
over the «pebbles, seemed like little 
children at play. There was only one 
dark spot in all that sunny brightness— 
the figure of a lady in deepest mourning, 
standing motionless by the water's edge. 
I had often noticed her on the beach and 
wondered who she was; she was always 
alone, and sometimes would sit for hours 
with bent head and hands idly folded in 
her lap; and very pathetic I thought she 
looked in the sombre crape garments 
which seemed almost to weigh down the 
slim, girlish figure. 

To-day, however, for the first time, I 
saw her face, for she passed close beside 
me with her veil thrown back; it was one 
I can never forget ; quite young (she could 
not have been more than twenty at the 
most), yet her hair was snow white, and 
her large, mournful eyes had a strange, 
scared look in them, very painful to sce. 
What could have brought it there? I 
wondered; and I sat lost in vague spe- 
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‘culation, wnen a hand on my shoulder 
startled me out of my reverie. 
“What is the nature of the problem 
now ?” asked a merry voice in my ear. 
‘Oh, Alice!” I cried, pulling the ques- 


A STRANGE 


WARNING. 


mourner yonder, with the girl's face and 
the snow-white hair.” 

Alice's eyes, following the direction of 
my gaze, rested on the black-robed figure 
now silting at a little distance from us. 


LUCY JUMPED OUT UF 


tioner down beside me on the beach; 
“‘you have come just in the nick of time 
to help me solve it; you, who are a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of general information, 
can no doubt tell me all about the 


BED TO SE& WHO IT WAS, 


“Ah, that is Mrs. C——,” she said, her 
voice falling to a pitying whisper; “‘ poor 
girl, she was widowed before she was 
hardly a wife; hers is a strange, sad 
story.” 


A STRANGE WARNING. 


‘And now, like a good soul, you are 
going to tell me all about it,” I cried, my 
interest and curiosity still further excited. 

‘ Well, it is not a long story, so I will, 
if you like.” And Alice, settling herselt 
down by my side, began: 

“Just about this time last year, 
Mrs. C (she was pretty Lucy Ashton 
then) went on a visit to the Morgans of 
B——shire. You know them by name, I 
think ; they have one of the nicest places 
in the county—a lovely old Manor House 
with gabled roof and high casement win- 
dows and all sorts of queer out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners. It had been a monas- 
tery once, before monks went out of 
fashion in England; but they seemed to 
have cleared out conscientiously, for no 
one, as far as I know, has ever seen any of 
their departed spirits lurking about at un- 
timely hours of the night, though it is an 
ideal sort of a place for harbouring any 
amount of ghosts. 

‘‘Lucy was very fond of going to the 
morgans, and often used to stay with 
them, but this visit was to be her last before 
her marriage, for she was just engaged, 
and the wedding was to come off about 
the New Year. One night, soon after her 
arrival, she was suddenly awakened by the 
sound of wheels driving up to the hall 
door, which was just beneath her bedroom 
window. Visitors could hardly be arriv- 
ing in the dead of night, she thought; 
besides, the house was quite full already. 
So she jumped out of bed to see who it 
could possibly be; perhaps someone was 
taken ill and the doctor was sent for. 
Drawing aside her blind a little, she 
looked out and saw. to her dismay, a 
hearse standing before the door. Could 
there have been a death in the house, she 
wondered. As far as she knew, no one 
had even been ill. Perhaps, however, 
one of the servants had died, and Mrs. 


Morgan, not wishing to distress or frighten © 


her visitors, was having the body taken 
away in the middle of the night. This was 
the only solution Lucy could think of; and 
she lingered by the window to watch the 
coffin brought out, but none came; the 
hall door remained closed, there was not 
the slightest stir in the house, and outside 
all was dead silence. Even the horses 
stood perfectly motionless. and the driver 
sat still and rigid on the box, except once 
when he lifted his head and gazed fixedly 
at the window at which Lucy was stand- 
ing. The moon shone full on his face, 
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and she saw it distinctly; it gave hera 
shock—it was so deadly pale, and there 
was such a Strange, solemn look in the 
large black eyes. 

‘‘The next moment the man gathered 
up the reins, and the hearse drove slowly 
away. 

‘It was long before Lucy slept that 
night, as you may imagine, the incident 
having left a very painful impression on 
her mind. 

‘‘ The next morning she tried to find out, 
in an indirect way, if anyone had lately 
died in the house ; she did not Jike to ask 
the question point blank, or to speak of 
what she had seen, in case, as she sup- 
posed, a death had occurred which her 
hostess, for the sake of her visitors, wished 
to conceal. She could elicit nothing, 
however, which could in any way throw 
light on the matter, so she went to the 
housekeeper next (an old retainer of the 
family) and tried to pump her, but was 
not more successful there; as far as she 
could learn, nobody had been even ill, 
either at the Manor House or the village. 
Puzzled and uneasy, Lucy was obliged at 
last to give up attempting to solve the 
mystery, and tried to dismiss the matter 
from her mind altogether. 

‘‘The next night, as she was tossing 
about on her bed, unable to sleep, she was 
startled again by the sound of wheels 
crunching along the carriage drive; they 
stopped, as on the previous night, in front 
of the hall door. With a beating heart, 
Lucy jumped up to see what it was. It 
was the hearse again! Sick with fright, 
she hardly knew why, she watched by the 
window to see if any coffin were brought 
out; but, after waiting a little while, the 
hearse drove away empty as it had come, 
though not before the driver with the 
strange white face and solemn eyes had 
cast another long look at Lucy’s window. 

‘The poor girl was quite ill the next 
morning, which gave her a good excuse 
for returning home immediately, for she 
felt she could not possibly stay another 
night at the Manor House. Some unac- 
countable feeling at the time kept her 
from speaking of what she had seen, 
though for many weeks after the remem. 
brance of the strange incident preyed 
upon her nerves and seriously affectcd 
her health and spirits. As winter ap- 
proached, however, Lucy began to cheer 
up, the preparations for her marriage 
diverted her mind, and she at last almost 
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succeeded in forgetting the circumstance 
altogether. The wedding took place at 
the new year, and the young couple 
started immediately after for Paris, which 
was to be their first halt en rout: for Italy. 
Lucy was quite herself by this time, and 
set off for her honeymoon as bright and 
joyous a bride as one could wish to see. 
They went to Hotel , but, as it was 
very full, were obliged to content them- 
selves with rooms au quatri¢me. Here, 
however, to Lucy's great delight, they 
found the Bennet family quartered ; the 
girls were old school friends of hers. and 
she had not seen them fora long time, 
as they had been travelling. The day 
before they left, which was soon after the 
C.’s arrival, they all agreed to dine at the 
hotal table d’héte and go to the theatre 
afterwards. There was a lift up to the 
fourth floor, and just before dinner time 
the whole party assembled outside it, in- 
tending to yo down together. Lucy, who 
had forgotten something in her room and 
had run to fetch it, was the last to get in, 
just as she was in the act of doing so, her 
eye fell on the man who managed the lift 
and she drew back with a shudder—it 
was the face of the man who had driven 
the hearse. Startled and agitated, she 
begged her husband and friends to get 
out and walk down, but they were com- 
fortably settled in their seats, and laugh- 
ingly objected to turn out again for what 
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they considered a mere whim of Lucy’s. 
The altercation was ended at last by the 
man pulling the ropes; the lift began to 
descend, and Lucy was left standing 
alone. ‘Good-bye,’ a merry chorus of 
voices called out to her, ‘ we’ll meet at 
the bottom.’ For a minute or two a 
strange, stunned feeling seemed to chain 
her to the spot. then she flew, rather than 
ran, down the long flights of stairs to the 
ground floor, where the party was to get 
out. A group of frightened waiters were 
clustered round the entrance to the lift, 
pitying hands were stretched out to stop 
her, but she forced her way through like 
one possessed. The door to the lift was 
open, but husband and friends were still 
within, dead! all dead! There had been 
an accident, the ropes had broken and all 
were killed instantaneously. 

‘* Lucy was struck down with brain 
fever after that, and for weeks hovered 
between life and death; she en 
the wreck you see her now.” 

Alice’s voice ceased, and for a tine 
there was silence between us. ‘* Come,” 
she said at last, ‘‘ the sun is really getting 
too hot; we shall be cooler indoors;” so 
we turned to go. The poor mourner in 


the distance was still sitting with clasped 
hands and eyes gazing wistfully over the 
blue expanse of water which lay between 
her and the shores where her young life’s 
happiness lay buried. 


In Flagrante. 


By NAMREH 


CHAPTER I. 


se 'M_ so sorry, Liddy, that this 

I miserable headache of yours will 

prevent your accompanying me; 

but don’t you think, dear, that the excite- 

ment of the evening might act as an anti- 
dote to those nasty throbs?” 

‘“No, Jack, much as | should like to 
accompany you, were | well, I must ask 
you to excuse me; you men don’t know 
what torture this migraine—or headache, 
as you prefer to call it—causes us women. 
I should be the very incarnation of misery 
in the midst of the music and excitement 
to-night; and besides, dear, you know that 
I am not so awfully taken with those ultra- 
scientific people up in the Grange Road.” 

“Ah! da migraine, that most inexplica- 
ble and mysterious of feminine ailments ; 
woman's monopoly and ailment par excel- 
lence. Well, I shall be rather late, so do 
not sit up for me.” 

‘“No; I shall retire very soon after you 
have gone. To-morrow morning I shall 
expect you to tell me all the news and the 
details of this réunion of magi and scientific 
geniuses.” 

Jack Danver had led his young wife to 
the hymeneal altar about two years prior 
to the date of the above conversation. 
When he married her, Lydia Burnley was 
scarcely twenty, whilst he was almost as 
many years her senior. He wedded her 
almost from the schoolroom, and after a 
short honeymoon spent on the Continent, 
took her to one of the few remaining old- 
fashioned houses on the outskirts of 
Regent’s Park. To a certain extent, 
this marriage was a meésalliance; for, 
apart from the difference in age, Jack 
Danver had lived, and married Lydia 
Burnley—who was yearning for the as 
yet untasted joys of life and society-— 
with the view of settling down to a life 
of quietude and study. She was to look 
after his house and to nurse him, should 
he fall ill; whilst he was to be left to his 
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literary work and to the pursuit of his 
scientific studies. |The selfishness of the 
course he had marked out never occurred 
to him; he loved his wife, in his own pecu- 
liar way, and supplied her with the means 
necessary for the indulgence of her own 
whims and fancies—and what more could 
a wife desire? When still an infant, Lydia 
Burnley had lost her mother, and with the 
exception of the few years spent at a board- 
ing-school in Brighton, had passed most 
of her young life with her father. He was 
a dévot of the old school; training his 
children on principles that were almost 
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Puritanical in their 
strictness, for he had 
an almost absolute 
abhorrence of the 
jin de sitcle young 
lady. Consequently 
Lydia had not /cved ; 
and more to escape 
from the convent- 
like monotony of her 
parent’s dull old 
house in Kensington 
than from love, had 
married Jack Dan- 
ver. 

He allowed his 
young wife to go to 
the theatres, and to 
attend a few dances 
in the season, cha- 
peroned by her mar- 
ried sister; he had 
even, once or twice, 
condescended to ac- 
company her to a 
ball. She was a 
pretty little woman, 
with an abundance 
of golden hair ar- 
ranged a la Grecque, 
a style which suited 
her admirably, har- 
monising, as it did, 
with the classic out- 
line of her features 
Jack Danver had no- 
ticed the admiration 
she evoked from the men who were her 
partners in the dance, and that one in par- 
ticular—a Mr. Wilfrid Percival—was un- 
tiring in his attention. This gentleman 
had been a college chum of Mr. Leighton, 
the husband of his wife’s sister, and Lydia 
appearing to be interested in his amusing, 
and sometimes cynical conversation, her 
husband had occasionally invited him to 
dinner on a Sunday; so that he was now 
regarded almost as l’ami de la mason. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tw «= handsomely-decorated salon, in one 
of the houses in the vicinity of Hamp- 
stead, a réunion is being held. There are 
from twenty to thirty persons assembled, 
all, apparently, of a highly intellectual 
type. It is a gathering of ladies and gen- 
tlemen interested in the pursuit of supra- 
mundine studies; they meet at certain 
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intervals to discuss. 
psychological and 
psychical theories, 
and to investigate 
the attendant phe- 
nomena. The host, 
Dr. Twyle, has just 
announced that he 
is expecting a most 
interesting visitor, a 
‘certain Herr Wie- 
_ senburg, from Ber- 
- lin, who will favour 
them with some 
highly interesting 
| and startling expe- 
'riments in the 
higher phases of 
hypnotism. He will 
be attended by his 
niece, who will act 
as subject. The ani- 
mated buzz of con- 
versation caused by 
this announcement 
is still in full swing, 
when the door opens 
and Herr Wiesen- 
burg and Miss 
Chadley are an- 
nounced. 

Herr Wiesenburg 
is a tall and remark- 
ably handsome 
man; in his coun- 
tenance and figure: 
the characteristics 
of the Teuton predominate; whereas his. 
niece, a tall and graceful girl—but appa- 
rently of a highly delicate and sensitive 
nature—is unmistakably of English origin. 

Herr Wiesenburg is at once surrounded 
by a group of interested inquirers, foremost 
amongst whom is Jack Danver. 

“No, sir. I am a thorough materialist, 
and am incorrigibly sceptical with respect 
to all so-called phenomena of a transcen- 
dental nature.” 

«But allow me, Mr. Danver. you be- 
lieve in hypnotism, I presume?” 

‘Yes, Herr Wiesenburg, certainly I do; 
there is not a scientist nowadays who. 
would think of doubting it; but hypno- 
tism—I mean the hypnotism of the Nancy 
school—is quite opposed to transcendcn- 
talism and to psychical science generally ” 

“That may be so, but, believe me, 
hypnotism is but the stepping-stone to: 
science of a far higher and more sublime: 
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nature, in which the spiritual element is 
so forcibly evident that scepticism, even 
the most hardened, must, and _ will, be 
overthrown. I will show you an experi- 
ment this evening in the higher phase of 
hypnotism, a phase known under the 
name of Statuvolence. The experiment is 
partly of an objective and partly of a sub- 
jective nature, but the results are indis- 
putable. My niece, Miss Chadley, is of a 
hyper-sensitive nature; I will throw her 
into a condition of catalepsy, and after- 
wards plunge her into a sleep so deep, 
that apparently, for the time being, ani- 
mation and life of a physical character 
will be suspended; in its stead, hyper-ex- 
citability of the senses will supervene, and 
the remarkable phenomena of  statuvolence 
will be manifested.” 


The expériment has already begun; 
Herr Wiesenburg has brought his niece 
into the cataleptic state; he is now em- 
ploying suggestion, combined with somatic 
means, and gradually plunging his subject 
into a sleep, of which lethargy is but a 
preliminary stage. The sleep is getting 
more profound; respiration becomes fainter 
and fainter; the temperature of the body 
is gradually being lowered, and one would 
almost think that life is slowly ebbing; it 
would be necessary to use the paradoxical 
expression, a living corpse, to describe 
the death-like appearance of the subject. 
She might be taken for a corpse, but that 
vigor mortis is not present, and that the 
eyes, although gazing into vacancy, have 
not the characteristic look of death. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
succeeded in bringing my niece to a state 
in which the soul enjoys a state of freedom 
from the body unknown in the normal 
condition. The Psyche is able temporarily 
to leave the Soma, the latter remaining in 
a condition of inanimation. There is a 
magnetic connection between the spirit 
and the body; and, should that be broken, 
the spirit would not be able to reanimate 
the body, and death would result. Con- 
sidering the extremely delicate and dang: r- 
ous nature of this experiment, I must 
enjoin absolute silence on your part while 
my niece remains in this state. Perhaps 
one of the gentlemen would like to know 
what is, at this moment, taking place at 
his home; suppose you test the powers 
of the subject, Dr. Lee.” 

“With pleasure, Herr Wiesenburg: I 
am naturally sceptical, but am, at the 
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same time, open to conviction. 
you wish me to do?” 

“You must, in the first instance, place 
yourself in communication with the sub- 
ject. Kindly step forward, grasp my niece's 
hand, and concentrate your thoughts in- 
tently on the subject on which you desire 


What do 


information ; then, partly mentally and 
pote ely direct her Psyche to your 
ome. 


“] WILL SHOW YOU AN EXPERIMENT THIS EVENING.” 


Dr. Lee acts as directed; the face of the 
subject is expressionless, the head _ has 
fallen backwards, the body is perfectly 
limp and the limbs hang down helplessly. 
Now there is a slight movement of the lips, 
the subject emits a peculiar sound from the 
larynx, a little foam at the same time ga- 
thering on her lips. At last—but almost 
inaudibly—the excited and interested little 
group of spectators hear the words : 

“T see a room, a room replete with 
every comfort, and a blazing fire. Ata 
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large table, in the centre, a middle-aged 
lady is sitting, reading aloud from a book 
which she holds in her hand. At her feet 
sits a child—a golden-haired blue-eyed 
little girl—with wide-open eyes and lis- 
tening ears. Now, the door opens—and 
a servant enters; the lady lays the book 
‘on the table, lifts the little girl in her arms, 
kisses her tenderly, and gives her to the 
servant. I can now see the name of the 
book; it is “*D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales.” 
There is something written on the title- 
page, but it is very indistinct.” 

“Try and read it,” Herr Wiesenburg 
interrupts. 
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“Tt is only natural, Mr. Danver, that 
you should be sceptical; proceed as 
Dr. Lee did, and I have little doubt that 
your scepticism will be removed ; perhaps 
even contre ceur.” 

Once more the experiment is tried. 
he Danver holds the subject’s hand ; 

er eyelids quiver; slowly but distinctly 
the following words are uttered: “ I see— 
a large room, handsomely furnished—a 
drawing or reception room. Seated at a 
grand piano, I can see a woman, slim, 
with very fair hair; she is not playing, 
although a copy of Beethoven's ‘“ Sonate 
Pathétique ” is open before her. Standing 


THE SLEEP IS GETTING MORE PROFOUND. 


“It is very indistinct,” continues the 
girl: ‘To my—dear little—Ivy,—on her— 
sixth—birthday —from—-Papa.” 

‘*« Are you satisfied, Dr. Lee?” 

‘« Wonderful, wonderful! it is perfectly 
correct. It is my little girl’s birthday, and 
I gave her the fairy tales this morning. 
You are a magician, Herr Wiesenburg.” 

“Would any other gentleman like to 
try before I arouse my subject ?” 

“Yes, Herr Wiesenburg, I should,’ 
says Jack Danver, stepping forward. ‘I 
am sorry, but Iam not convinced; I can- 
not believe it. I should like to test the 
subject myself.” 


behind her is a tall and handsome man 
with dark, wavy hair and a small dark 
moustache. His left hand is clasped in 
hers, whilst with his right he sionta and 
fondles her hair.” 7 

‘What -- what more do you see?” 
murmurs a voice hoarse and almost in- 
audible. 

“ Nothing more. Ah! yes, he bends 
down and kisses her, and—— ”’ 

“Enough! I will hear no more,’ and, with 
a face ghastly pale, Jack Danver moves 
with uncertain steps towards his host. 

‘« Dr. Twyle, kindly excuse me. I must 
leave immediately ; I—I feel unwell.” 


HE STANDS FOR A MOMENT, 


ack Danvers mind has become an 
absolute blank ; the shock has completely 
numbed him. Instinct leads him home. 
When he reaches his house, he quietly 
applies his latchkey ; the sight of a gentle- 
man’s hat and coat—not his own—recalls 
him to his position. Quietly ascending to 
the first floor, he flings open the door and, 
entering the drawing-room, stands face to 
face with his wife and Mr. Percival. 
Excitement bereaves him of the power of 
speech. He stands for a moment in the 
doorway, gazing with a look of withering 
scorn and contempt at the couple, then, 
turning upon his heel, totters to his study. 
Flinging himself on a lounge, Jack Danver 
sobs as only a man in acute mental pain 
can sob. He sheds bitter, scalding tears 
—tears wrung from the heart of a man in 
extreme anguish. He feels that, although 
he may have been selfish in occupying 
himself almost exclusively with his studies, 
and has, so far, neglected his wife, yet he 
has denied her nothing—has treated her 
with the utmost kindness. Now she has 
betrayed his trust and ruined his life—his 
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future happiness. Jack 
Ianver forgets the soli- 

~ tude and emptiness of 
his young wife’s life ; 
forgets that a woman’s 
heart yearns for affec- 
tion, and cannot be 
starved of love; forgets 
that he has left her in 
almost daily commune 
with the tempter. 

Jack Danver spends 
the night locked in his 
study, and not till the 
sky has passed through 
all the gradations of 
delicate tints that 
herald the break of day 
does sleep come to his 
assistance, when, for a 
few brief hours, his 
tortured soul finds rest. 

ci ¥* * 

At the breakfast- 
table husband and wife 
meet for the first time 
since the contretemps ot 
the previous night. 
Jack's face is white and 
naggard, and his ex- 
pression is stern; not 
a word is spoken during 
the meal. 

Breakfast over, Jack rises and is about 
to leave the room, when his wife comes 


_ towards him with outstretched hands. 


Jack recoils one step and glances with 
a face hard as steel at her slender but 
exquisitely-proportioned figure, which is 
displayed to great advantage in a morning 
gown of soft, clinging material. 

‘‘ Jack,” she begins piteously, “can 
you forgive my little indiscretion of yes- 
terday ? Oh, do not look like that at me, 
but say one little word of forgiveness.” 

ack Danver waits with cold courtesy 
till his wife has ceased speaking, and thea 
moves towards the door. 

“Jack!” she cries, laying her hand on 
his sleeve. But he recoils from her 


touch. ‘‘ Jack, have pity on me; at least 
let me explain. Oh, think of our life, 
if ——-” 


“Our life, so far as our united life is con- 
cerned, has come to an end, let me assure 
you, and is not likely ever to be resumed.” 

‘“When you have a few minutes to 
spare, will you come downstairs. I—1 
want to speak to you so much.” 
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But Jack's manner grows colder and 
colder. ‘* No,” he says with decision. 

‘‘ Are you too busy to spare me five 
minutes now ?” she asks piteously. 

‘IT am,” replies Jack, in a tone so un- 
mistakably stern and decisive that his 
young wife shrinks back. 

No sooner has Jack left the room than 
Liddy creeps noiselessly to her bed-room 
and, flinging herself face downwards on 
the bed, lies there tearless, despairing. 
Many hours have passed, and still that 
youthful form, its face white, tearless, 
immovable, as though carved in stone, the 
golden hair disordered, remains prostrate 
on the coverlet. 

Poor Liddy, her short married life had 
not been one of joy. Jack had loved her, 
in his own way, and had trusted her 
implicitly ; further, his affection for his 
little wife had grown day by day, and 
might have ended in devotion. But he 
had been very, very selfish ; he had buried 
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SPENDS THE NIGHT IN HIS LOCKED sTUDY 


himself in his books, in his sanctum 
sanctorum, leaving her to spend her time 
alone, a slave to ennui. Liddy had borne 
this life contentedly for some time when 
Fate threw a handsome and not over- 
scrupulous young fellow in her way, and 
she did what ninety-nine women out of a 
hundred would have done—succumbed to 
the fascinating charms of flirtation, harm- 
less for a girl, but dangerous for a wife. 
* * 


The days roll slowly on; they continue 
to live together, but as strangers. A wide 
gulf of separation lies between husband 
and wife, and, save in a very ceremonious 


‘way before the servants, they rarely 


exchange a syllable. 

Liddy would not have believed that her 
husband could be so hard She seems to 
have lost all his love and sympathy, and 
yet she was innocent of sin. 
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It is a glorious summer evening, and, 
dinner is just over. Liddy sits reading in 
their pretty little drawing-room. The 
French windows are flung open, and the 
sweet scent of many flowers fills the 
room. The sun is setting in gold and 
crimson splendour, 
casting its mellow 
light on Liddy, who, 
in her attitude of 
restful abandon, looks 
more than usually 
bewitching. 

ack Danver, 
standing at the open 
window, presently 
finds his wife at his 
side. Her face is 
deadly pale, but in 

her eyes shines a 
steady light. 

. “ Jack!” she cries 
vehemently, “I can- 
not endure this life ; 
the coldness, the bit- 
terness of it is killing 
me. Despise me if 
you will; but I love 
you now, I love 
you ; 

For a moment the 
cold, hard look fades 
from Jack's face, and 
a gleam of hope 
comes in its stead, 
but only for a mo- 
ment; then he grows 
haggard and stern.” 

“‘Go,” he says in 
a choking voice; ‘‘do 
not come near me.” 

Liddy sinks on her knees, looking up 
at him in blank despair. ‘‘Oh, Jack!” 
she cries softly, grasping his hand. ‘‘ Oh, 
do not be so hard ; say one word, for I am 
innocent.” 


LIDDY SINKS ON HER KNEES 
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“ Back!” he cries. shaking himself free 
of her. ‘ Don’t touch me; remain where 
you are.” 

The tears stream down Liddy’s cheeks 
as she kneels before him with piteous, 
upturned face. ~ Jack, by all I hold most 
sacred, I swear that 
I am innocent. Oh, 
ee forgive me, for 

have not really 
wronged you by 
word or deed. It was 
an indiscretion—a 
momentary infatua- 
tion—no more, be- 
lieve me.” 

And Jack, regard- 
ing her upturned 
face, sees truth and 
innocence depicted 
in her eyes. 

“Liddy,” he cries 
in broken tones, his 
eyes filling with 
tears, and taking 
her hands in his, 
“think well of what 
you say. Is this true 
—was it but a tem- 
porary infatuation ? 
Oh, child, do not 
deceive me.” 

For a few mo- 
ments he remains 
in doubt; his brain 
is bewildered, but 
soon a human heart 
is throbbing next his 
own. Pressing the 
slender figure to his 
breast, he whispers 
ina broken and almost inaudible voice : 
“Liddy, my darling, it is for you to for- 
give me, for I fear I have been a very 
cruel, selfish and wooden-headed oid 
fellow.” 


